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BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


OME ninety years ago, with Victoria still 

a British colony and Federation no 

more than a future goal, the Scots of 
Melbourne resolved that the Colony should 
have its own Scottish volunteer regiment 
Despite some Sassenach opposition, the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment was formed as a 
corps of volunteers in August 1898. By 1900 
its men were to be seen parading at Victoria 
Barracks, kilted and with _ five-tasseled 
sporrans swinging. However, even in its 
infancy, battlefield soldiering was never far 
away—already by 1901 a number of the 
infant regiment's officers and men had seen 
active service in the Boer War. Thus began a 
tradition of active training in times of peace 
and active service in time of war. 


After Federation, the regiment, while losing its colonial status when it became a part of 
the Commonwealth Military Forces, for the time being retained its original name. But by 
1914 the regiment, still kilted, had become the 52nd (Hobson's Bay) Infantry and was 
brigaded with the 5lst (Albert Park) Infantry, formerly the old 5th Australian Infantry 
Regiment. Thus began what was to be the enduring link between the VSR and the 5th. 
From the 5lst and 52nd Infantry came many of the officers and men of the new 5th 
Battalion of the First AIF. The men of that battalion endured the long torment of Gallipoli 
and the years on the Western Front, years studded with at first unfamiliar place names 
which became all too familiar to their loved ones back home—Pozieres, Bullecourt, the 
Menin Road, Hazebrouck, the Hindenburg Line, and many more. The battalion emerged 
from the battlefields of the Great War loaded with honours but having suffered terrible 
casualties 

In the early post-war years, the 5th Battalion no longer wore the tartan but regained its 
title of the Victorian Scottish Regiment in 1927. Then, by the mid—1930s, it was in kilts 
again and its ranks filled as war clouds gathered over an increasingly troubled Europe. 

World War II saw the Commanding Officer and many of the officers and men of the 
regiment enlist in the 2/5th Battalion of the 2nd AIF’s Sixth Division. As a battalion of that 
division, they fought in the bitter campaigns in the Middle East and Greece and Crete, 
and, later, in the jungles of New Guinea. Bardia, Tobruk, Alamein, Syria, Wau, Salamaua 
and Wewak were among their campaigns. Battle honours and awards, and casualties 
too, were many. Meanwhile, the old pre-war 5th Battalion, as well as supplying many 
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men to the 2/5th, to other Army units and to the RAAF and RAN, itself became in turn an 
AIF unit, serving in Western Australia and the Northern Territory. 

Peace and demobilisation brought a very temporary surcease. But in the late 1940s, as 
hard-won peace seemed once again in jeopardy, the 5th Battalion, the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, was raised again. The regiment prospered in the 1950s with National Service- 
men adding to its strength. Then, in 1960, it suffered an eclipse when the Pentropic 
transformation merged it for a time in the First Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment. 
Re-born as the 5th Battalion in 1965, the kilt reappeared, but the 1960s and 1970s were 
difficult years for the regiment. 

The 1980s have been a different story. Following the merger of the 5th and 6th 
Battalions there has been an active rekindling of the traditions of their respective 
ancestors—the Victorian Scottish Regiment and the Royal Melbourne Regiment. This 
splendid history, a virtual biography of the first of those two ancestors, its Scottish 
origins and its links with the Gordon Highlanders, is a sure token of a proud future for 
the battalion, based on its proud past. 


N\A, OS 


His Excellency The Right Honourable 
Sir Ninian Stephen AK, GCMG, GCVO, KBE, 
Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia 
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1898, comprising originally Australians of Scottish origin, and developing 

in the approach of the Australian colonies to Federation—when, in company 
with other units of volunteers and militia then existent, it became a part of the new 
Australian defence force. The VSR perpetuated within the new Commonwealth forces the 
uniform and traditions of the Scottish Highland regiments that were an essential part of 
the British Army which had previously provided the main basis of Australian security. 

Such was the regimental structure established in the ensuing decade that it was easily 
able to adapt to the introduction of compulsory Universal Training in 1912. Two years 
later, it was again able to react quickly, this time to the outbreak of the war of 1914-18, 
by a major contribution to the 5th Infantry Battalion, one of the units of the specially 
raised Australian Imperial Force (AIF). This marked the commencement of an associa- 
tion of the Victorian Scottish Regiment with the Australian Army title of 5th Infantry which 
has continued, with only two short breaks, to this day. 

The regimental presence remained during the period of war, and though essentially a 
volunteer organisation it re-emerged in 1919 in a unit of Universal Training. During the 
following decade the regiment’s contribution was recognised by the award of Battle 
Honours of the South African War and the Great War, and of King’s and Regimental 
Colours—the visible emblems of a regiment’s continuing entity. This period also saw the 
re-introduction of elements of Scottish tradition in the form of the Pipes and Drums, and 
the wearing of Scottish dress at a regimental dance in 1926. 

Then, in 1929, Universal Training was suspended, and a form of volunteer militia 
training was introduced. The esprit de corps of the regiment was immediately enhanced, 
and a strong move for the reintroduction of Scottish dress was begun, which achieved 
fulfilment between 1933 and 1935. This period also saw the formalisation of a longstand- 
ing association with the Gordon Highlanders by an official alliance which has continued 
ever since. 

By the time the hostilities of the Second World War commenced in 1939 the VSR was a 
strong, well-trained and prepared militia unit, able in its turn to make a major contribu- 
tion to the 2/5th Battalion of the Second AIF, which was formed shortly afterwards. The 
VSR itself remained in Australia as a part of the home defence forces, but continued to 
provide many able leaders to other AIF units and to the other services. It eventually 
became an AIF unit in its own right, being stationed in Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory until, with the Japanese retreat northwards, it was disbanded in 1944. 

The 2/Sth Battalion (which incidentally retained a Scottish image throughout the war, 
including the Pipes and Drums) sailed with the first convoy from Victoria, serving with 
distinction in the Middle East and later in New Guinea. 

Shortly after the "Second World War the 5th Infantry Battalion, Victorian Scottish 
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Regiment, was re-formed as part of the Citizen Military Forces (CMF) and rapidly 
increased in both strength and reputation, assisted by a selective National Service 
scheme which commenced in 1951. These were golden years of the post-war period, 
which continued until 1960. 

In 1960, a series of dramatic changes began for the Citizen Forces, brought about by 
changes in organisation, a further National Service scheme, the war in Vietnam, and 
changes in perception of Australia’s needs for defence and means of satisfying them, by 
both the public and successive governments. Through it all, despite the fact that the title 
Victorian Scottish’ Regiment has been lost, a thread of Scottish influence has been 
maintained to this day. At times this has amounted to little more than the continued 
presence of the Pipes and Drums. 

The aim of this book is to describe and analyse the regiment’s role in the many 
campaigns it fought during the two world wars, to focus on its activities as a training 
organisation in peacetime, and to show how it has survived the many reorganisations of 
the Army during its life while still maintaining a Scottish heritage, its traditions and a 
high esprit de corps. 


lan H. Lowen 
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compile for posterity a history of the Victorian Scottish Regiment from its formation 

in 1898, through the vicissitudes of two world wars, and the variables stemming 
from changing attitudes of successive governments to national defence, leading up to its 
present-day status as part of one of the battalions of The Royal Victoria Regiment. 

The following year saw the formation of a history subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Brigadier lan Lowen, and comprising as far as possible a representative of 
each era in the regiment’s lineage. Initially it was thought that the writing of the history 
might be undertaken by a small number of former members, but it soon became 
apparent that much research, particularly on the two world war periods, would need to be 
carried out at the Australian War Memorial in Canberra, and a writer able to work full time 
would be required. 

The search for such a writer resulted in the appointment of A.P. (Tony) Hastings to 
undertake the writing of the entire work. He holds a Bachelor of Arts (Honours) and a 
Master of Arts in History from the University of Melbourne. His interest in military history 
and strategic studies ranges from ancient Greek warfare to current military affairs. 

In 1982 he began work on the two war periods. This took much longer than expected, 
and it was therefore decided the remainder of the work would be covered by former 
members as originally contemplated. In the event, therefore, this history represents the 
combined efforts of eight writers, and two artists whose work is gratefully acknowledged. 
All, with the exception of Tony Hastings, served at some time or other in the regiment. 
They are: 


I: August 1978 the committee of the 5th Battalion Officers Association decided to 


D.B. Bail J.C. McAllester 

A.P. Crow J.F. Patrick : 
A.P. Hastings J.E. Ray 

B.R. Larkin J.R. Reid 

I.H. Lowen F.W. Speed 


It would not be possible to name all those organisations and individuals who have 
contributed to the successful completion of this work, but some deserve special men- 
tion. The project was greatly assisted by a research grant to Tony Hastings from the 
Australian War Memorial, and this assisted in covering the expense of his visits to 
Canberra. The War Memorial staff were always most helpful, providing ready access to 
the War Diaries, private collections of papers and other material relevant to the project, 
as well as providing many of the maps and illustrations in this volume. 

Similarly the Australian Archives, the Central Army Records Office, and the State and 
Latrobe libraries all provided ready access to their records, without which it would have 
been impossible to compile much of the material, particularly that included in the 
appendices. A list of sources of information used in compiling this history is included at 
the back of the book. 
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The unit and other associations listed in Appendix 9 have also been most helpful in 
providing either material or funds, or both. Special mention must be made of the Ladies 
Auxiliary, a small band who have worked tirelessly, and with considerable success, to 
raise funds necessary for the project. 

We are most grateful, too, to Brigadier F.W. John) Speed who, as well as writing three 
of the chapters, has undertaken the mammoth task of editing the entire work. Apart from 
the other writers, already listed, special mention should be made of Col C.McE. ‘Ginger’ 
Lillie for the preparation of extensive notes on the activities of the 5th Battalion in the 
First World War, and to Captain L.A. (Lin) Cameron for access to his unfinished history 
of 2/5th Battalion in the Second World War. Finally, as any project of this nature requires 
funds, we give thanks to Major J.C. Jim) McAllester, who organised fund raising, and to 
the numerous members, ex-members and others who responded so generously. 

To all of these, and to all others who have contributed information, anecdotes, 
photographs and other material, we extend grateful thanks and hope that this history of a 
fine regiment will bring back many memories. 


fan H. Lowen 
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Raising and early years 
1895-1914 
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of the British Army sent to Australia on an overseas tour of duty. In that year the 

Volunteer Act introduced a system of citizen units to supplement, in an elementary 
way, the British regular units. In 1870 the last British Army unit was withdrawn, leaving 
the volunteer corps with sole responsibility. 

A difficulty with volunteers was that they received no recompense at all, even 
providing their own uniforms, although rifles, bayonets, haversacks, watér-bottles, etc., 
were issued. Eventually the system proved inadequate. In 1885, therefore, a militia 
organisation was introduced to augment the volunteers, providing uniforms for other 
ranks, and some pay. The organisation covered artillery, engineers, and five infantry 
battalions: 1st and 2nd Battalions in Melbourne, 3rd Battalion Ballarat, 4th Battalion 
Castlemaine and 5th Battalion Bendigo. The volunteer corps continued with cavalry, 
mounted infantry and additional infantry units (Victorian Mounted Rifles and Victorian 
Rangers). This dual system was maintained until Federation in 1901, and beyond. 

In the early stages of the volunteer system there had been attempts to raise a unit of 
Scots and Scottish descendants, but for more than forty years nothing eventuated, until 
towards the end of 1897 when a concerted effort by Scottish associations and others 
interested in forming a Scottish volunteer regiment was organised. 

The Caledonian Society of Melbourne made the first approach to the military comman- 
dant of the colony, Major General Sir Charles Holled-Smith, a permanent military officer 
with little faith in the volunteer system, who informed them that he could not recom- 
mend such a corps. Not to be deterred the Scottish Thistle Club of Victoria in February 
1898 then approached the Minister for Defence, the Hon. W. McCulloch, MLC. The 
commandant was also present at this meeting, and the minister finally advised the 
deputation that ‘he was not sure that it was desirable to create national distinctions in 
this colony where we are properly one nation’. 

Two months later those seeking the establishment of a Scottish volunteer regiment 
combined forces, and a joint meeting was held of representatives of the Scottish Thistle 
Clubs of Victoria, Footscray, and Williamstown and the Caledonian Society of Mel- 
bourne, with the Hon. Sir John McIntyre! in the chair. This meeting agreed that such a 
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i Id be raised, and it appointed a joint deputation to wait upon the Mimster 
nln ihe minister, William McCulloch,” met with the deputation on 26 April 1898 
and, after hearing their arguments, accepted the proposal. On the same day he had the 
Secretary of Defence write to the commandant (who was unable to be present at the 
meeting) informing him that the minister had sanctioned the establishment of a Scottish 
volunteer corps, the members of which would provide their own uniform—the Depart- 
ment of Defence providing rifles, accoutrements, ammunition and drill instruction. 

The commandant took no action for a further two months, when he then interviewed 
the minister seeking clarification on a number of points regarding formation of the unit. 
He was provided with the answers to his questions, and these were confirmed in writing 
the following day by the Secretary of Defence. 

Sir Charles Holled-Smith, however, was not a man to give up without a fight. On 6 July 
1898 he wrote a long letter to the Department of Defence seeking reconsideration of the 
minister’s decision on the following grounds: 


1 That one instructor authorised was insufficient for 450 men, and four would be 
needed. 

2 Cost—he estimated an initial cost of £2528, and on-going expenses of £2000 per 
annum, despite the fact that the men were unpaid and the unit was not to receive the 
usual effective and capitation allowance given to other volunteer corps. 

3 That the additional cost was being entered into at a time when reductions were being 
forced on the existing militia and volunteers, and many of the commandant’s recom- 
mendations were being rejected by the government on the score of economy. 

4 That if a Scottish Regiment were formed, why should there not be an English, an 
Irish, and an Australian Corps. 

5 That the minister had sanctioned the formation of a corps against his advice, and the 
Council of Defence® had not been asked for an opinion. 


The minister after considering all the objections saw no reason to change his decision, 
and the commandant was advised accordingly by letter dated 15 July 1898. 

It was not long before the friction between the minister and the commandant became 
the subject of public comment in the Argus (20 July 1898), followed by questions and 
debate in both the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly, the latter demanding 
that copies of all papers and correspondence relating to the formation of a Scottish 
Regiment be laid before the house (Hansard, 10 August 1898). This was done by the 
Premier of Victoria, Sir George Turner, on 16 August 1898. In the Legislative Council a 
full debate took place on 9 August 1898 during which the Minister for Defence 
successfully defended his decision to authorise the formation of a regiment of volunteers 
to be called the Scottish Regiment, in antagonism to the opinion of the military 
commandant and the whole of the Council of Defence. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the Victorian Scottish Regiment owes its 
origin to the efforts of Scots of the Caledonian Society and Thistle Clubs of Melbourne 


and the tenacity of the then Minister of Defence, William McCulloch, who on 29 August 
1898 signed the following order: 
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The Administration of the Government in Council has been pleased by Order dated 29th day 
of August 1898 to approve the formation of ‘a corps of Volunteers to be designated the 


Victorian Scottish Regiment. 
Signed W.McCulloch Defence Department Melbourne 
29th August 1898 


This order was repeated in Victorian Military Force General Order No. 70 dated 3 Sep- 
tember 1898. 

In addition to Sir John McIntyre, who led the deputation that convinced the minister to 
agree, and who was later to become the first honorary colonel of the regiment, a number 
of prominent citizens were involved in the campaign including Malcolm McEacharn, 
Richard Linton, W.P. Jarvie and W.J. McKirdy, all of whom were to play a prominent part 
in the formation and early life of the regiment. 

It is probable that the government, despite the opposition, welcomed the addition to 
its forces of a relatively inexpensive volunteer unit, reasonably sure of a good recruiting 
response. The colony was still recovering from the 1890s land boom and subsequent 
collapse, which involved several bank failures, and had before it the prospect of 
federation with other Australian colonies within a few years. 

The constitution and regulations for the Victorian Scottish Regiment of Volunteers 
were set out in Government Gazette No. 83 of 9 September 1898, additional to the 
regulations for the Victorian Military Forces under the Defence and Discipline Act 1890. 
The portions of particular interest were: 


e@ No person was to be engaged unless he was born in Scotland or of Scottish descent. 

@ The physical requirements were: 
aged 18 to 35, except that those with previous service could be enrolled if under 45; 
height 5 feet 6 inches and upwards; 
chest 33 inches at 5 feet 6 inches, plus half an inch for every additional inch in 
height. 

@ Members were required to complete recruit drill within three months, and thereafter 
to do a minimum of twelve daylight and twelve night drills a year. 

@ The establishment for the financial year 1898-99 was: 


1 lieutenant colonel 1 drum-major 

2 majors 4 colour sergeants 

3 captains 16 sergeants 
12 lieutenants 16 corporals 

1 adjutant 1 armourer sergeant 
1 quartermaster 1 assistant armourer 
1 bandmaster 8 buglers 

1 regimental quartermaster sergeant (RQMS) 382 privates 

Total 451 


No provision was made at that stage for a regimental sergeant major or company 
sergeant major. 


The duty of raising the regiment was allotted to Lieutenant Colonel (later Colonel) A.E. 
Otter,4 a regular, in addition to his duties as commanding officer of the Victorian 
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Left: Lieutenant Colonel Sir Malcolm McEacharn Kt was the Victorian Scottish Regiment CO, 
1900-1906 and Honorary Colonel, 1906-1910. REGIMENTAL ARCHIVES Right: The 

Honourable Sir John McIntvre KCMG MLA first honorary colonel of the Victorian Scottish Regiment 
from 1900 to his death in 1904. He played a prominent part in the establishment of the regiment 
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Rangers. He was assisted by Captain J.H. Bruche.® An interesting feature of this first 
commanding officer was that he did not feel it necessary himself to adopt Scottish dress. 
When parading with the VSR, he wore a forage cap made of fur and an undress tunic of 
black material with black strappings across the chest. With his neatly clipped moustache 
and silvery hair, he appeared the ideal of a dapper military man, inspiring confidence. 

Colonel Otter’s appointment as commanding officer was for the initial raising only, 
and in March 1900 he was succeeded by Major Sir Malcolm McEacharn,° later promoted 
to lieutenant colonel in 1903. Sir John McIntyre was appointed honorary colonel at the 
same time and continued in this appointment until he died in January 1904. Messrs 
Linton, McKirdy and Jarvie were commissioned in the rank of lieutenant and promoted to 
captain in December 1900. Captain Bruche initially carried out the duties of adjutant, and 
in due course Lieutenant A. Jobson took over as acting adjutant. 
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As commanding officer Sir Malcolm McEacharn exercised his considerable influence 
as mayor of Melbourne and as a man of financial eminence, and he continued in the 
appointment of commanding officer for six years. 

One authority states that the unit was raised at Albert Park, another that enrolment of 
recruits took place in a drill hall in Victoria Barracks. However, at least the majority of 
parades were held within the Barracks.’ 

Initially the troops paraded in plain clothes, until the first 100 uniforms became 
available towards the end of 1899. These comprised: khaki doublet, kilt of VSR tartan (a 
tartan similar to Black Watch but with a red stripe through it), sporran (five tassels), 
hose tops, white spats, glengarry, and trews. The doublet, kilt and trews were made by J. 
Howie, tailor, whose shop was near the South Melbourne Town Hall. The cost to the 
men was §8 2s 6d. As for the other volunteers, a rifle, sling, bayonet, frog, waist-belt, two 
pouches, haversack and water-bottle were issued. No reference is made to boots for 
other ranks, but it is believed that each member provided his own. Badges and buttons 
were also an issue; they bore the motto Aut pace aut bello and were universal for all 
units in the Victorian Military Forces. 

In 1901 a white pipeclayed helmet was added. It had a brass spike on the top and a 
leather-lined brass chinstrap. A hackle was worn on the left side of the helmet, the lower 
half being of red feathers and the upper half white feathers. The helmets were made by J. 
Randall, Eastern Market, Bourke Street, Melbourne. At this stage the cost of the uniform 
rose to £11. 

Officers paid the full cost of their uniform, and this was a heavy expense to those who 
were not wealthy. A full officer’s outfit cost some £160, and the cost to a mounted officer 
was more because he had to buy additional items of uniform and equipment. The result 
was that few, unless they were very keen soldiers and had a deep affection for the 
Scottish tradition, aspired to obtaining a commission. 

The basic fact was that during the period 1898-1911 all ranks were volunteers and 
were prepared to pay for the honour of serving in the regiment. Moreover; when going 
into camp, each man supplied at his own expense two blankets, a ground sheet, a tin 
plate, a tin pannikin, and a knife, fork, and spoon. 

The regiment was raised just at the time when the Victorian infantry was changing over 
from the Martini-Henry rifle, and a long triangular bladed bayonet, to the Martini-Enfield 
rifle, which carried the same type of bayonet. The change was completed by 1900. The 
Martini-Henry was a breech loader, the cartridge a .577 soft lead bullet, and a charge of 
black powder. The rifle had five disadvantages: the weight of the ammunition and of the 
rifle itself, the kick of the latter, the smoke of the powder, and the fact that, owing to the 
extractor lugs being too short to grip the rim of the cartridge case firmly, the empty shell 
sometimes jammed and had to be forced out by the cleaning rod. The Martini-Enfield 
was also a breech loader, but it had a cartridge with a charge of cordite and a .303 
nickel-coated bullet. Both the rifle and cartridge were lighter, the charge was smokeless, 
and ejector lugs being longer the cartridge shell was not subject to jamming. However, 
being a ‘single loader’ the rate of fire could not compare with that of the magazine rifle 
that was used in the South African War. There was no issue of pistols to officers, and as 
claymores were not worn in the field, officers were unarmed during manoeuvres. 
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During the period ‘the militia (field and garrison artillery, engineers, infantry, and 
departmental troops) were paid. The volunteers were not. However, after the first few 
years the VSR did receive, in common with other volunteer units, the capitation grant of 
1 per annum for each effective member to assist with clothing, and £1 10s per annum 
per head for regimental expenditure such as expenses in connection with parades, 
camps, target practice, prizes for rifle shooting, and the like. : 

Of this early period, ex-185 Corporal Signaller J.G. Law, who enlisted in 1899, recol- 


lected: 


Lieutenant Linton (A Company) favoured big tall men. Lieutenant McKirdy (B Company), 
although nearly 6 feet 5 inches himself, was not so particular. Lieutenant Jarvie (C Company), 
about 5 feet 8 inches, did not care whether men were long or short, but they had to be fully 
Scottish, either born in Scotland or of parents who were both Scottish. 

Regimental Sergeant Major Paterson was our first RSM, an old soldier who knew the 
Queen's Regulations. He sometimes made the drills snappy so that he and two or three of his 
cronies could get to the public house just across the road. He was soon superseded by 
Regimental Sergeant Major Robert MacPherson, who was transferred from the 3rd Battalion 
(Militia) at Ballarat. In my opinion MacPherson made the Regiment. He was a non-drinker, 
non-smoker, strict on parade, knew his drill, a kindly man off parade ever ready to help, anda 
model for every warrant and non-commissioned officer to copy. 

The Colour Sergeants were A Company McVea, B Company Thompson, and C Company 
McCrum. 


In 1899 an important event in the life of the regiment took place with the formation for 
the first time of the Pipes and Drums, and shortly afterwards the Band. There can be no 
doubt that music has a most significant role within any military unit, and the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment has proved no exception. The Pipes and Drums, together with, at 
times, a brass or military band, have provided a continuity throughout the entire history 
of the unit in its various forms and titles. Their story is covered fully in a separate 
chapter. 

Also in 1899 the regiment led by its Pipes and Drums marched along St Kilda Road and 
through the streets of Melbourne for the first time. The streets were crowded, and the 
regiment received a most enthusiastic welcome. 

An interesting relic of the times is a printed programme of a ‘Concert given by The 
Mayor of Melbourne (Sir Malcolm McEacharn) in Honour of the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, The Caledonian Society of Melbourne, and the Thistle Clubs of Victoria, at the 
Town Hall on October 13th 1900’. The programme included Scottish songs and recita- 
tions, highland dancing, bayonet exercises by a VSR team under Sergeant Major Mac- 
Pherson, and musical physical drill by a VSR team. The military band of the VSR under 
Bandmaster Riley also performed. 

When the regiment was formed in 1898 there had been for many years little alteration 
in drill and musketry apart from the adoption of ‘skirmishing’ (originally limited to rifle 
regiments and light infantry) by infantry of the line, and changes made necessary by the 
superseding of the muzzle-loading rifle by the breech-loader. The battalion still moved in 
line, column, quarter column, echelon, and column of fours; and the formation of a 
Square to resist cavalry was still in vogue. Infantry charged in line at a steady double, 
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keeping the dressing. In changing direction in line from the halt, ‘markers’ went out at 
the double to indicate the new alignment, standing when dressed with their rifles at the 
‘Recover’. Even when ‘skirmishing’, movements in extended order were done as a drill; 
and in the field, bugle calls such as the ‘Advance’, ‘Charge’, ‘Retire’, ‘Fire’ and ‘Cease fire’ 
were used. 

The ‘firing exercise’ was a drill in which the time was taken from the right-hand man in 
loading (opening the breech, inserting the cartridge and closing the breech were sep- 
arate motions) and in adjusting the sights. Great reliance was placed on ‘volley firing’; and 
‘independent firing’, although strictly controlled, was frowned on by some senior officers 
of the ‘old school’ as a likely danger to the supply of ammunition in the field. Very great 
importance was attached to steadiness on parade. Such a thing as a syllabus of training 
was unknown. All instruction was based on the Manual of Infantry Drill, the drill to be 
performed on a particular parade being left to the discretion of the officer in charge. 

However, as a result of experience in the South African War, some changes were made 
in drill and training. Bugle calls were abolished altogether, and set words of command in 
the field were replaced by ‘improvised words of command’, whistle blasts and signals. 
The latter were all to the good; but it became comical when in close order drill a 
commander, instead of giving the words ‘Attention’, ‘Slope arms’, ‘Form fours’, ‘Right’, 
blew a whistle and tapped his left shoulder with the right hand, blew a whistle again, 
then holding up the four fingers of his right hand again blew the whistle and finally 
swinging his arm to indicate the right, gave another blast. Some in an earnest endeavour 
to smarten movements tapped the shoulder and held up the fingers with great emphasis 
and with a stern expression on the face, blowing the whistle blasts fiercely. A parrot cry 
at this time was ‘the day of the bayonet is done’, and there was even the idea of 
abolishing this weapon. 

Major General Edward Hutton, then state commandant, an Imperial officer who had 
served in South Africa, impressed with the idea that only mounted troops would be of 
use for fighting in Australia, wrote a drill pamphlet which was actually printed and came 
into force, styled ‘Single Rank Drill’. In this, infantry were drilled only in single rank, and 
wheeled in fours like cavalry, the idea being that by putting infantry men on horses they 
would be able to execute the formations of mounted infantry without further training in 
drill. However, the movements of an infantry battalion with companies in single rank 
proved too cumbersome, and the new drill did not last very long. After the Russo- 
Japanese War a number of the ideas brought into being by the South African War were 
scrapped, and a more balanced system of training was evolved. 

In all, recruiting proceeded well, and by 9 May 1901, when the regiment took part in 
the review on the opening of the Commonwealth Parliament by HRH the Duke of 
Cornwall and York, five companies paraded, each more than sixty strong. Activities 
connected with the opening of Parliament extended over four days, during which the 
regiment, other Victorian units and detachments from other states were encamped at 
Royal Park. Together with the other troops the regiment lined the streets on the day the 
Duke landed, the day of the opening and the day the Duke departed. The review held on 
Flemington Racecourse was a brilliant spectacle. The regiment was now in red tunics, 
and there were the two bands, pipe and brass. The militia infantry had adopted khaki, 
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i i i e blue tunics with white helmets, and the 
sae ae Hi Tae win ae ine The Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal 
se anes care ae | in which the Duke travelled, had blue and scarlet 
Marine Light Infantry, from the vessel in whic one 
tunics respectively. The detachment of the St George's Rifles from New South Wales 
stood out in their fusilier busbies and tunics of scarlet. A picturesque touch was given by 
the two kilted units, the Victorian Scottish Regiment and the detachment from the New 
South Wales Scottish Rifles. : 

The dress for the Victorian troops was ‘review order’, with water-bottles but no 
haversacks. Thus no midday meal could be carried, and other ranks were advised to 
carry raisins and chocolate in the ammunition pouch. Some did and some did not, and 
of those who did, some ate what they had early in the day. The commanding officer of 
the Scottish Regiment had, however, arranged for a caterer to bring out crates of 
sandwiches for his men. When they discovered that the members of the Senior Cadet 
Battalion (as usual brigaded on the left of the Scottish) had nothing to eat and were 
hungry, they shared their supply of sandwiches with them. 

On the occasion of this royal visit, the regiment—for the first and only time while a 
volunteer unit—was paid. The rate for a private was 6 shillings a day, and each man 
received a sovereign and 4 shillings. 

Not long after the opening of the Commonwealth Parliament, the commanding officer 
Sir Malcolm McEacharn, who at that stage was still a major, found it necessary to visit 
England in connection with his business activities and temporarily handed over 
command to Captain Linton, who was promoted to major in 1903, at the same time that 
McEacharn was promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

When the Australian states federated in 1901, they were already at war; separately, they 
had previously committed themselves to supporting Britain in South Africa against the 
Boers in the war which broke out in October 1899. Prior to hostilities the Victorian 
government convened a conference of the military commandants of each colony at 
Victoria Barracks, Melbourne, to submit a scheme whereby it would be possible to send 
a united Australian military contingent in the event of war. However, it was only after 
Federation that the forces of the states were combined. 

Existing units therefore did not take part in the war in South Africa, but many of their 
members joined either the special Australian units formed for the purpose or British 
regiments already serving there, or alternatively irregular units formed for the purpose. 
One such irregular unit, the Scottish Horse, was raised and led by the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who early in 1901 succeeded in recruiting 300 Victorians, mainly Scots by 
birth or descent, who joined the 2nd Scottish Horse in South Africa. The marquis did not 
receive the fullest co-operation of the Victorian authorities and was opposed by Sir 
Malcolm McEacharn who believed that Australians should go in Australian regiments and 
preserve their identity. Despite this it is likely that some members of the Victorian 
Scottish joined this force. 

The camp of instruction where the various contingents were trained was at Langwarrin 
under command of Colonel Otter, the first commanding officer of the Victorian Scottish. 
The earlier contingents required little additional training as they were largely drawn from 
existing local units. 
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A group of private soldiers 
wearing the original Victorian 
Scottish Regiment uniform first 
obtained towards the end of 
1899. The soldier seated in centre 
is Private F.C. McPhail, father-in- 
law of Major A.W. Thomson who 
served in the regiment both 
before and after World War 2. 
Also in the picture is Private T.C. 
(Tom) Seabrook who became an 
identity in the regiment and later 
its association, and whose son 
Doug also served in the regiment. 
MRS A.W. THOMSON 


The first Victorian contingent, under Colonel J.C. Hoad,*® embarked in the SS Medic at 
Melbourne on 28 October 1899 and included infantry companies from Tasmania, South 
Australia and Western Australia as well as from Victoria. On arrival in Cape Town the 
contingent formed the basis of the Australian Regiment, this being the first time the 
various colonies had co-operated in a combined force. They were joined at Enslin Camp 
by the Ist Battalion, Gordon Highlanders, who came under Colonel Hoad’s command. 
For those members of the Victorian Scottish present, this was the first contact with this 
famous Highland regiment which would at a future date become an allied regiment of 
the Victorian Scottish. On 1 January 1900 Captain J.H. Bruche, who had assisted Otter in 
the formation of the Victorian Scottish, joined the Australian regiment as quartermaster. 
Colonel Otter himself sailed for South Africa on 15 February 1901 in command of the 
Fifth (Mounted Rifles) Contingent. He was invalided back to Victoria on 5 August 1901 
and received the Queen’s Medal with three clasps. 

It is not possible from the information now available to determine the precise number 
of members of the Victorian Scottish Regiment who served in South Africa nor 
adequately to cover their individual exploits. Sufficient to say that the honorary 
distinction ‘SourH ArricA 1899-1902’ was awarded to the Victorian Scottish Regiment in 
Military Order 123 of 1908, which means that at no time during the South African War 
was the unit represented by less than twenty members; no doubt there were many more 


. 
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than this figure. 
Despite the fact that the Commonwealth of Australia was formed on 1 January 1901, 


the reorganisation of the military forces was not effected until 1903. The change fgom 
state to commonwealth control was notified in Commonwealth Gazette No. 35 of 25 July 
1903. There was no change in the title of the Victorian Scottish Regiment, and the change 
in control did not greatly affect the regiment, at least initially. 

However, the change that took place in the titles of the other infantry battalions of the 
Victorian Military Forces, which were militia units, is worthy of note. From Ist [etc.] 
Battalion, Victorian Infantry Brigade, they became 5th [etc.] Australian Infantry Regiment. 
Further, whereas the 5th Battalion, Victorian Infantry Brigade, had been located in 
Bendigo, the 5th Australian Infantry Regiment, changing its name from the Ist Battalion, 
Victorian Infantry Brigade, was located in Melbourne. Although the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, a volunteer unit, was at Federation unrelated to the Sth Australian Infantry 
Regiment, a militia unit, a link was later to be established. Hence the link between the 
title Victorian Scottish Regiment and the numbered 5th Battalion was born and has 
persisted in various forms almost unchecked through two world wars and times of peace . 
to the present day. 

One outcome of the absorption of State regiments into the Commonwealth Military 
Forces was a rationalisation of unit establishments. In this process the officer 
establishment of the VSR for both war and peace became: 

2 lieutenant colonels or majors 
8 majors-or captains 
16 lieutenants 
1 adjutant 
1 quartermaster 
In 1907 a signalling officer was added to the war establishment, and by 1908 the estab- 
lishment was reduced to: 
2 lieutenant colonels or majors 
6 majors or captains 
12 lieutenants 
1 adjutant 
1 quartermaster 
1 signalling officer (war only) 

About this time the regiment suffered a sad loss when Sir John McIntyre died in 
Melbourne on 18 January 1904. Sir John had been a leading figure in the establishment 
of the Victorian Scottish Regiment and had been appointed its first honorary colonel on 
26 March 1900. His body was returned to Bendigo for burial in the Back Creek Cemetery, 
and the regiment of which he had been so proud provided a guard, under command of 
Captain McKirdy, which was drawn up on the platform at Spencer Street Station when the 
casket was taken to the train. Sir John McIntyre was not replaced as honorary colonel of 
the regiment until 16 March 1906, when Sir Malcolm McEacharn was appointed to the 
Position on relinquishing command of the regiment. 


The annual camp, usually held at Easter, was a major feature in the year’s training. In 
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First full dress parade of the Victorian Scottish Regiment at Victoria Barracks, Melbourne in August 
1899. The full strength at that time was 89 men of all ranks. Afterwards the regiment headed by Sir 
John McIntyre and a band of pipers marched through the city followed by thousands of spectators. 
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camp each ‘bell tent’ accommodated fourteen rank and file. They slept on the ground 

with a ground sheet and a palliasse filled with straw, their feet towards the centre pole. 

This had a rack for arms, equipment, a galvanised bucket for tea, and a large dish for 

food. In wet weather meals were eaten inside the tent, in fair or fine weather just outside 

it. In camp, meals were usually: 

Breakfast: sausages boiled in water, then browned in fat; bread (no butter or jam); tea, 
sugar, and milk, boiled up together in a cauldron and issued to the tent’s tea bucket. 

Midday meal: stew, bread, and tea. 

Evening meal: bread and jam (no butter), tea. 

On manoeuvres, the midday meal comprised cold meat or cheese, and bread, carried 
in the haversack, with water from the water-bottle. 

Most camps followed a more or less set routine. Tents were pitched by an advance 
party. For Easter camps, the unit entered camp on the Thursday night. Good Friday was 
devoted to company drill, and Saturday to battalion and brigade drill. On the Sunday a 
church parade was held, and during the afternoon special trains arrived from Melbourne 
bringing relatives and friends to visit the camp. The troops had a half day off, but were 
required to remain within the camp boundaries. The whole of Monday was taken up in a 
‘sham fight’, which sometimes ended in fisticuffs with the enemy. Then in the evening, 
the unit entrained for home, leaving a rear party to strike camp. 

The pattern of the Easter Monday battle took different forms from year to year. In 1903 
the regiment was in camp at Sunbury. All Victorian units (with the exception of garrison 
artillery and fortress engineers, who were in the forts at Port Phillip heads) were 
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organised into a ‘field force’ consisting of the Field Artillery Brigade (three four-gun 
batteries). the Victorian Mounted Rifles (two battalions). the Militia Infantry Brigade (four 
battalions} and the Volunteer Infantry Brigade (four battalions including the VSR). A 
feature in this camp was the use of live shells by the artillery, and ball cartridge by the 
infantry in combined operations. Prior to this blank cartridge only was used on ‘field 
days’. 

In 1907 the Victorian Scottish Regiment and the Victorian Rifles acted as garrison 
troops in support of the fort at Queenscliff. Their role was to prevent an enemy landed on 
the ocean beach from attacking the fort from the rear. The VSR took the part of the 
enemy. and the Rifles defended the fort on the landward side. The fortress guns shelled 
targets. representing war ships. towed in the waters between the heads. Naturally the 
infantry used blank cartridge. but the Scottish pressed their attack so closely that one 
rifleman had later to receive medical treatment for powder burns on his face from a shot 
fired by one of the ‘enemy’. 

In 1909 the camp was at Langwartin, at that time a much-used military camp, in 
country that was very suitable for the training then conducted. In 1910 the location was 
again at Queenscliff. this time at The Narrows where exercises were done in support of 
the fortress. 

Apart from the annual camps. the regiment took part in ‘Naval and Military Tattoos’ 
held at the Exhibition Building. Wages were not high then. most people could not afford 
to go to the races often. many walked from one suburb to another to attend football 
matches. there were no motion pictures or wireless sets. and a visit to a theatre was 
quite an occasion. As a result the general public took greater interest in ceremonial 
parades and military displays than is now the case, and the seating accommodation 
around the oval was packed whenever a tattoo took place. Amongst other items the stock 
piece enacted was that of British troops being attacked by dervishes in the Sudan or 
tribesmen on the Indian Frontier. On one occasion the VSR played the role of a Highland 
regiment fighting Indian tribesmen. the part of the latter being taken by personnel of the 
Senior Cadet Battalion who, with blackened faces and white sheets wrapped over their 
uniforms. danced and howled. and fired blank cartridges at random from their rifles. The 
deteat of the tribesmen. who retreated before the disciplined rifle fire of the Highlanders, 
leaving their dead and dying scattered over the arena. was greeted by great applause and 
cheering from the spectators. When this died away and the regiment marched off to the 
skirl of the pipes, amidst more cheering, the lights were blacked out to enable the dead 
and dying to get up and scuny out of sight. 

Corporal Law (reported above) also recalled that on one occasion the unit went to 
Geelong as a guest of the Commun Na Feinne Society to their 1910 annual sports 
meeting.” Members took part in the tug-of-war company v. company. foot racing in full 
uniform, throwing the hammer, highland dancing. pipe competitions, single sticks, 
quarter staffs. and melees. This was where C Company stood out (they provided the 
winning team in physical drill). In this company was a MacDonald family of six or seven 
members, some of whom had been trained in the Highlands of Scotland as ‘Men at Arms’ 
and whose fathers before them had also been ‘Men at Arms’. They were all good rifle 
shots, swordsmen and athletes, and in guid Scots ‘they were bonny men and guid 
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fechters’. 

There were of course many other activities during these early years of both a military 
and social nature, including schools and courses for officers and non-commissioned 
officers who could afford time off from their civil employment. 

One such occasion in which the regiment took part was a royal review of the 
metropolitan troops of the Commonwealth Military Forces of Victoria, held on 14 Novem- 
ber 1904 in honour of the birthday of His Majesty King Edward VII. His Excellency the 
Governor-General and Commander in Chief (Lord Northcote) reviewed the troops on 
parade and, on behalf of His Majesty the King, presented Kings Colours to eighteen 
Australian Light Horse Regiments, the Royal Australian Artillery and the Australian Army 
Medical Corps in commemoration of services in South Africa. Later, in 1908, these 
colours were redesignated as honourable insignia. 

It was about this time that Captain J.H. Bruche commenced his schools of instruction 
at Port Melbourne for militia and volunteer infantry officers and non-commissioned 
officers. On joining these schools all ranks were issued with the long-magazine Lee- 
Enfield rifle, a sword bayonet, a belt and a frog, and irrespective of rank they paraded as 
rank and file, taking their turns as instructors, under the supervision of the staff of the 
school. The course covered ail aspects of infantry training from recruit drill upwards. The 
schools lasted for a fortnight, some were ‘full time’ and some ‘morning and evening’. In 
the case of the latter those attending arrived from their private employment at 5 pm, put 
on their uniforms and had their evening meal. They then went on parade in the open 
until summer daylight faded, when the parade was marched into the drill hall in which, 
after a short break, lectures were given. In the morning, following an hour’s parade, 
personnel had breakfast and then left for their daily avocations. On Saturday afternoon 
the course commenced at 2 pm. All ranks slept in the drill hall, and neither the militia 
nor volunteers received pay. 

In 1908 also, four VSR officers and two other infantry officers obtained special 
permission to attend equitation classes, ordinarily for non-commissioned officers and 
drivers of the militia field artillery, conducted by a sergeant major instructor in the police 
riding school at Victoria Barracks and on an area alongside the Port Melbourne drill hall. 
They were Captains Wanliss, McVea and McKirdy and Lieutenant Fethers. Two stories 
have come down the years. 

At the early stage of each course, spurs were not to be worn, but on the first day that 
Lieutenant Fethers attended he paraded with spurs on. When the instructor, a character 
well known for parade-ground humour, saw them he said loudly, ‘And who, may I ask, 
Mr Fethers, conferred on you the honour of a knighthood giving you the right to wear 
spurs?’ The unfortunate Fethers had to remove them, in front of the officers and other 
ranks. On another occasion when Captain McKirdy was saddling his horse, it kicked. The 
instructor called, ‘If an ‘orse kicks, sir, throw your cap at him. If he doesn’t kick that, ‘is 
kick was only in play. If he does kick it, 'e’s vicious!’ 

When the first American Fleet visited Melbourne in 1908 a review was held at Fleming- 
ton Racecourse. The regiment, in scarlet, took part in the review at which the Victorian 
troops were joined by a large force of naval personnel and the United States Marines 
landed from the fleet. The dark blue tunics and lighter blue trousers of the US Marines 
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Committee of the first annual ball of the Victorian Scottish Regiment held at Prahran Town Hall, 26 
August 190]. Seated on floor (L to R) Private W. Sedon, Private J.B. McLean, Piper J. Harris. Centre 
row (L to R) Corporal B.B. Ramage, Colour Sergeant F.G. Pritchard, QM Sergeant T. Auld 
(Chairman), Captain W.J. McKirdy, Sergeant J. Macnaughtan (Hon. Sec), Sergeant T.R. Findlay (Asst 
Hon. Sec), Private A.W. Murdoch. Back row (L to R) Private T. Sanderson, Corporal D. Gordon, 
Bandsman H. Anderson, Corporal W. Ewing, Drum-Major J. McRae, Sergeant J. Love, Private E.W. 
Salway, Private H.R.H. McLean, Lance-Corporal D. Gordon, Private F. Griffin, Private A. Amess, 
Sergeant H. Dance 

It is interesting to note that both Captain McKirdy and Private A.W. Murdoch both became 
commanding officers of the regiment, the former from 1914 to 1918, and the latter from 
1919 to 1920. THE SWISS STUDIOS 


were a novel sight to the people of Melbourne accustomed to the scarlet tunics and dark 
blue trousers of the Royal Marines who frequently visited the port. 

On 10 April 1908 the first change of the Commonwealth period was notified in District 
Order No. 14, which, inter alia, redesignated the title of the regiment to Ist Battalion, 
Victorian Scottish Regiment. 

By 1909, other changes had taken place in the regiment. There were now six com- 
panies, and the headquarters was located at the drill hall in Howe Crescent, South 
Melbourne. The motto had been changed from the Victorian forces’ Aut pace aut bello to 
Nemo me impune lacessit. 

Colonel McEacharn had relinquished command on 15 March 1906, and Major Richard 
Linton had been appointed the following day; he was later promoted to lieutenant 
colonel on 20 November 1908, the same day that Captain McKirdy was promoted to 
major as second in command. Although there had been changes in officer appointments 
it Is interesting to note that of twenty-one officers shown on the Regimental List at 
December 1909 all but one of those above the rank of lieutenant had served continuously 
since the pre-Federation days. Some of the more recently appointed junior officers had 
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Royal Review by HRH The Duke of Cornwall and York KG, KT, KP, GCMG, GCVO, 10 May 1901, at 
Flemington. Victorian Scottish Regiment March Past. Note both Pipes and Drums, and Brass Bands. 
UNIT RECORDS 


come from the Volunteer Cadet Corps, which was also a source of recruits as non- 
commissioned and other ranks. 

The Volunteer Cadet Corps was a corps of unusual character, originally established 
under the Volunteer (Cadet) Act of 1884 and consisting of detachments at various 
secondary schools. The uniform was a blue jumper faced with red, blue trousers and a 
blue cap. At the time of its first camp, at Elsternwick in December 1887, it had six 
battalions each of six companies, with a total of nearly 2000 cadets. 

In that year, 1887, a Senior Cadet Battalion was formed to bridge the gap between the 
(junior) cadets and the militia. It had its first camp at Langwarrin in October 1888. Later 
it had a blue uniform with white helmet. Those who achieved rank in the Senior Cadet 
Battalion were only occasionally able to transfer with their rank to militia units, and most 
volunteer units were specialist. Some therefore tended to stay on in the Senior Cadet 
Battalion well beyond the normal age. Nevertheless a few, of Scottish descent, went to 
the VSR, where they were accepted as well trained. 

In 1910 Lieutenant Fethers again achieved a place in history by taking part in an 
ambitious programme that had recently been introduced. This was an exchange system 
between officers of the Indian Army and officers of the militia and volunteer units of the 
Commonwealth Military Forces. Fethers was selected as one of the Australian quota of 
two light horse officers and two infantry officers to go to India for six months’ training. 

Twelve years after the establishment of the VSR as a volunteer unit, its progress, and 
that of the Australian Military Forces as a whole, were roughly shaken. In 1909, Field 
Marshal Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, until recently Commander in Chief in India, was 
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Lieutenant Richard Linton, an 
original officer of the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment. He 
commanded the regiment from 
1906 to 1911. THE AUSTRALASIAN 


invited by the federal government to assess the progress made in the Australian military 
forces and to comment on the army's adequacy. As a result of his report, a decision was 
taken to introduce a system of universal training; this was given effect in the Defence Act 
1910. Under this system, which formally began on 1 July 1911, all males unless exempt 
were required to undergo military service from age 12 to 26 years—in the junior cadets 
12-14 years, senior cadets 14-18, and Citizen Forces 18-26 years. The junior cadets had 
to complete ninety hours’ training at school, and the senior cadets four whole-day drills, 
twelve half-day and twenty-four night drills, annually. The Citizen Forces were required to 
do sixteen training days a year made up of eight days of camp training, eight Saturday 
afternoons and sixteen night parades. The division into Volunteers and Militia ceased to 
exist, and in 1912 substantial changes were made in unit titles. The VSR became the 
52nd Infantry, with six companies. 

A year later the name was changed to 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry, and the number of 
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companies increased to eight. The headquarters, machine gun section, and A, B, C and 
D Companies (all voluntarily enlisted) were located at South Melbourne along with E and 
G companies of universal trainees. The remaining two companies of universal trainees, F 
and H, were located at Port Melbourne. 

Scottish-style dress continued to be worn by the volunteers and all officers; universal 
trainees wore khaki. Volunteers, until then unpaid, were now paid 8 shillings a day, and 
universal trainees 5 shillings. Subsequently, volunteers, in addition to doing the compul- 
sory sixteen days’ training, undertook night and weekend schools, and one-day field 
exercises. 

Prior to the changes in title of the regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Linton, who had taken 
over command from Lieutenant Colonel McEacharn in 1906, retired. His place was taken 
from 1 February 1911 by Major D.S. Wanliss, who was subsequently promoted to 
lieutenant colonel on 16 February 1913. Wanliss superseded in seniority Major McKirdy 
who had been adjutant but remained as second in command. 

It is worthy of note here that, at the advent of Universal Training, the 5th Australian 
Infantry Regiment, referred to earlier, provided two companies which along with the 
Victorian Rifles (two companies, a machine gun section, and a band) formed the 51st 
(Albert Park) Infantry, at the Albert Park drill hall. This battalion was destined to be 
closely associated with the 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry in the formation of the Sth 
Battalion (AIF) on the outbreak of the First World War and again in the formation of the 
2nd Battalion, 5th Infantry Regiment, in 1918. 

In time, infantry units throughout Australia were formed into brigades commanded by 
colonels. Initially both the 51st and 52nd were attached to 16th Brigade, but by 1913 
both were part of 13th Brigade which comprised five battalions: 46th Infantry (Brighton 
Rifles), 48th Infantry [later 48th (Kooyong) Infantry], 49th (Prahran) Infantry, 51st (Albert 
Park) Infantry, and 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry. On 1 July 1913 Lieutenant Colonel John 
Monash"? was appointed to command the brigade in the rank of colonel, 

Brigade camps were held at Kilmore in 1911 and 1912, at Bundoora in 1913 and at 
Lilydale in 1914. 

There is the story of a four-day exercise at Easter 1912, just before the change in titles, 
which, though not guaranteed, has a ring of truth. It appears that an arrangement was 
made for the VSR to march on Ballarat, which was to be defended by the local regiment, 
the Ist Battalion, 7th Australian Infantry Regiment. The attack was to take place after 8 
pm on the Easter Sunday. The VSR, with horsed transport provided by the Army Service 
Corps, left the South Melbourne drill hall at 6 pm on the evening before Good Friday and 
camped for the night in the vicinity of Keilor. The weather was fine for the duration. Early 
on Good Friday, preceded by an advance guard, the approach march began. The force 
slept that night protected by outposts. The nearer progress was made towards Ballarat, 
the greater became the number of civilian spectators. 

The story goes on that members of the 7th in civilian clothes mingled with the 
spectators, reporting back to their unit with the latest intelligence in time to change into 
uniform, to ambush the VSR on the Sunday night, in heavily timbered country. Despite 
this setback, the VSR mounted an attack at daybreak on the Monday in more open 
country close to Ballarat. 
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Group of Colour Sergeants and Sergeants of the Victorian Scottish Regiment. circa 1905. M.J. BACON 


However, the umpires, perhaps wisely in view of the social events to follow, called off 
the attack and declared the honours even. The attackers marched into Ballarat in column 
of route, to showers and a hot breakfast. The VSR spent the day as guests of the 7th, and 
that evening horse, foot, and waggons returned to Melbourne by special troop train. 

A detachment of the regiment again visited Ballarat during 1913 commanded by 
Captain G.H. Knox. Later, he described the event as follows: 


An invitation came from the Mayor of Ballarat to the Commanding Officer of the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, asking if he would consent to a detachment of the regiment visiting his 
city. The occasion was a Saturday set aside for a Highland Gathering—Pipe Band competition 
and the like. Our Commanding Officer agreed, and I, as a newly appointed captain was to 
command the detachment with two lieutenants—one being Lieutenant Alec Paterson after 
wards Lieutenant Colonel, and a fine soldier and gallant leader of World War I. The detach- 
ment of picked men assembled at the Drill Hall South Melbourne and with the pipe band 
marched to Spencer Street Station to entrain. The dress was ‘Review Order’ and I was mighty 
proud to command the detachment. We arrived at Ballarat Hall, there to be given a Civic 
welcome and luncheon. We fixed bayonets and, through crowded streets and with the 
Ballarat Pipe Band marching ahead of our own, set off to the city hall, one or another of the 
bands giving continuous pipe music all the way. We formed up at the front portico of the Hall 
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and the Mayor gave his welcome ‘to the revered Captain (I nearly fainted), the officers and 
non-commissioned officers and members of the detachment’. After a blushing, and I hope 
suitable reply we were given a splendid meal, afterwards marching to the city oval, to be met 
there by massed pipe bands. Three times did we march round that oval, the bands playing 
with great vigor all the time. | thought we would keep on marching round and round again, as 
the bands did, but after the third round | swung off and formed a guard, we then piled arms, 
and our men had a wonderful time with the lady spectators. Late afternoon high tea at the 
Drill Hall brought a memorable day to a happy close and the detachment was back in 
Melbourne by 10 p.m. 


When war began in August 1914 and the Australian Imperial Force (AIF) was raised, 
Lieutenant Colonel Wanliss was appointed to command the 5th Battalion AIF. He took 
with him five officers: Captain J.C. Stewart as adjutant, Captain W.C. Chassar as 
quartermaster, Lieutenant J.W. Ross, Lieutenant R.M.F. Hooper and Second Lieutenant 
S.G. Gilmour. Of these, Stewart was the only member of the original VSR, but the others 
were members of the volunteer companies of the 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry. Two 
officers who later joined 5th Battalion AIF were Captain E.F.D. Fethers and Second 
Lieutenant E.T. McVea. All remained on the Regimental List of the 52nd, with the 
notation ‘AIF’. Lieutenant Colonel Wanliss’s place as CO was taken by Major McKirdy 
commanding temporarily for the duration of the war. Major R. Rankine and Captain T.H. 
Steel, who had been with the VSR/S2nd for many years, also were early to join the AIF but 
with other units. Many of the other ranks of the 52nd also joined the AIF with the 5th 
Battalion AIF, as did a large number from the 51st, thus still further cementing the ties 
between these two units within the lineage of the VSR. 

The 5th Battalion AIF was raised at the Sturt Street drill hall. Members of the VSR/52nd 
carried some items of Scottish dress with them: officers wore the ‘undress’ uniform of blue 
patrol jacket, tartan trews, and glengarry; and other ranks wore the glengarry in ‘undress’. 
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government an expeditionary force of 20000 men, ‘of any suggested 

composition to any destination desired by the Home [British] Government.’ 
However, the inspector-general of the Australian military forces, Major General W.T. 
Bridges, insisted that the expeditionary force should be kept together as a national 
contingent and not scattered amongst the British Army as had been the fate of the 
Australian forces during the Boer War. The government accepted this advice, and it was 
decided that the force, entitled the Australian Imperial Force (AIF), should consist of an 
infantry division of three infantry brigades together with a light horse brigade and 
supporting arms. Bridges was placed in command. 

In the Citizen Force it was hoped that the AIF would be made up by bringing selected 
Citizen Force regiments to full strength and despatching them overseas as formed units. 
However, it had been previously decided that the AIF should be separate from the Citizen 
Force and recruit its men as individuals and not as formed units. Nevertheless, it was 
hoped that a high proportion of men with Citizen Force experience would volunteer. To 
this end the AIF was regionally recruited using local Citizen Force units as a source of 
manpower. The infantry component of Ist Australian Division AIF was recruited as 
follows: 

New South Wales: Ist Brigade: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Battalions 
Victoria: 2nd Brigade: 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Battalions 
Other states: 3rd Brigade: 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th Battalions 
For the 2nd Brigade, Victoria was divided into the following battalion areas: 
oth Battalion: Melbourne south of the Yarra 
6th Battalion: Melbourne north of the Yarra 
7th Battalion: based on Mildura 
8th Battalion: based on Ballarat 
The 5th Battalion drew on the following Citizen Force units: 
46th (Brighton Rifles) Battalion 
49th (Prahran) Battalion 
51st (Albert Park) Battalion 
52nd (Hobsons Bay) Battalion 


\ i Jen war broke out in August 1914 the Australian government offered the British 
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As many officers and men of the 51st and 52nd Battalions had served in the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment before Universal Training was introduced in 1911-12, the link be- 
tween the 5th Battalion and the Victorian Scottish Regiment was strongly established. 

The commanding officer of the 5th Battalion, Lieutenant Colonel D.S. Wanliss, former- 
ly of the Victorian Scottish Regiment and CO of the 52nd Battalion, was appointed on 12 
August 1914. The second in command, Major F.W. LeMaistre, and the adjutant, Captain 
J.C. Stewart, were appointed on 13 August and reported for duty that day. The battalion 
was organised on the old system of eight companies, and by the end of the month the 
following company commanders were provisionally appointed: A Company, Captain 
E.F.D. Fethers; B Company, Lieutenant S.R. Clement; C Company, Captain R.P. Flockart; 
D Company, Lieutenant D.A. Luxton; E Company, Captain A.E. Greig; F Company, 
Captain H. Carter; G Company, Captain R. Saker; H Company, Captain J. Walstab. The 
provisional company commanders were authorised to choose their subaltern officers 
subject to the approval of the CO, and these were also provisionally appointed. 

Meanwhile, recruiting of other ranks commenced on 14 August, with the nucleus of 
two companies being recruited at each of the Citizen Force regiment's drill halls: A and B 
Companies, at the 52nd Battalion Drill Hall, South Melbourne; C and D Companies, at the 
51st Battalion Drill Hall, Albert Park; E and F Companies, 49th Battalion Drill Hall, 
Prahran; and G and H Companies, 46th Battalion Drill Hall, Elsternwick. 

On 19 August the first draft of 790 men was assembled at Victoria Barracks where, 
according to A.W. ‘Bert’ Keown, the author of Forward with the Fifth, the new recruits 
were met by a ‘fearsome array of officers of every grade of rank, every variety of uniform, 
and of most astounding diversity in words of command’. Colonel J.W. McCay, comman- 
der of the 2nd Brigade, made a stirring patriotic speech, and then to the music of a 
Citizen Force band the battalion swung out of the barracks gate ‘through an avenue of 
admiring and already tearful womenfolk’, along St Kilda Road and through the city 
towards Broadmeadows. ‘What a motley crowd they were’, Keown recalls. ‘A mingling of 
uniform and mufti that would have been highly humorous had it not been for the 
enthusiasm that kindled in each man’s face. Here were the Garibaldi shirts and khaki cap 
of the Citizen Force regiments; there the dark tartan kilts and red-checked cap of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment; but the majority in every conceivable type of civilian garb. 
Some in their very best clothes, caring little whether they would use them again; others, 
more cautious, in their very oldest suits. Tweed caps and felt hats; straw hats and boxers; 
leggings, golf stockings and putties [sic]’. 

The march to Broadmeadows took the battalion through the northern suburbs, past 
Fawkner Cemetery and along Sydney Road. ‘Most of the men’, Keown wrote, ‘were 
untrained to this form of exercise, and as the others had regaled themselves upon pastry, 
sweets, aerated water or beer, the march of 11 miles seemed a long one indeed’. To add 
insult to injury the ‘veterans of two days’ who formed the advanced guard of the battalion 
‘clustered round the entrance to the camp and grinned insolently at the dragging fours. 
They had come out by train or waggon and could appreciate the humour of it’. 

The camp at Broadmeadows was merely a large open paddock with tents arranged in 
lines. There were virtually no other facilities, and the water supply and latrines had to be 
hastily improvised. Upon arrival in camp the men were organised into companies, and 
provisional non-commissioned officers were appointed. The unit War Diary comments 
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that, ‘The fact of all appointments of both officers and NCOs being provisional only was a 
great assistance to the staff in getting the most suitable men for the appointments, and a 
great many were tried before the final selection was made.’ . 

A second draft of 200 men arrived in camp on 21 August, and thereafter smaller drafts 
arrived until 29 August when the recruiting depots were closed. However, on 2 Septem- 
ber authority was obtained to accept up to 5 per cent over the establishment. This reserve 
was used up mostly by discharging men who were medically unfit. Indeed, the War Diary 
points out that even after these men were rejected there were still a number of unfit men 
in the unit because ‘In many cases the medical examinations were carried out in an 
extremely unsatisfactory manner and caused much trouble subsequently.’ The War Diary 
then adds, somewhat cryptically, that ‘in many cases’ the 5 per cent reserve was 
absorbed ‘as the result of pressure brought by Members of Parliament and other of- 
ficials’, presumably to get their sons into, or out of, the battalion. 

Training began once the battalion was settled into camp. During the first two weeks 
basic recruit training was carried out, and this was followed by company and battalion 
training C.McE. ‘Ginger’ Lillie, who was a lieutenant in the battalion at this time, recalled 
that, ‘By 1940-46 standards the camp was crude. Everything was under canvas—no mess 
huts or floors in tents, open fire camp cooking, etc. Despite the unavoidable camp 
fatigue parties, the mud and the general conditions appertaining to somewhat primitive 
camping, the battalion settled down marvellously to learn the art of war. Rifle drill, 
lectures, musketry, guard duty, elementary field exercises etc.’ 

Musketry was practised at the North Williamstown rifle range. After breakfast, five 
companies would leave Broadmeadows by train, two to mark and three to fire in the 
morning. The other three companies would leave camp at about noon and fire their 
course during the afternoon. The two companies marking in the morning would stay in 
the trenches all day and return to the range to fire the following morning, their marking 
being done by the next battalion on the roster. In this manner the whole battalion was 
exercised, and men who proved to be in need of extra coaching were given a further 
course to fire. Members of the Rifle Clubs Union assisted as instructors and proved to be 
very helpful. Slow learners were also exercised in miniature cartridge practice. Mean- 
while, the officers attended a series of lectures given by the brigade staff ‘which proved 
of great value’. Once the men were sufficiently trained in the use and care of their rifles, 
company and battalion training in attack and defence was carried out with special 
attention being paid to the use of cover and the entrenching tool. Finally there were 
battalion versus battalion manoeuvres, and two battalions working as a brigade versus 
another two battalions; this also included outpost and night exercises. 

The battalion experienced considerable difficulty in the supply of clothing and equip- 
ment. The War Diary states that ‘a long period elapsed before the equipment and 
clothing for the battalion was available. The want of greatcoats was severely felt as the 
weather was wet and cold, and a great number of men in the Battalion were without 
overcoats of any kind’. Moreover, much of the equipment that was issued was worse than 
useless. The War Diary continues, ‘The boots issued were in many cases defective and 
badly finished causing bad feet. After a great deal of trouble these boots were replaced 
by others but they were not satisfactory either. The clothing issued appeared to be odd 
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lots, the greatcoats in particular being in very large sizes, and only a few small or 
medium. It was found impossible to change these at the Ordnance Department. A large 
number of dismounted breeches issued appeared to have been made for cadets and 
were quite useless. In one case 200 pairs were sent, and it was impossible to use any of 
them.’ 

As a result of such poor supply the battalion was short of a large number of items. 
Indeed, the list of unfulfilled requests would have been much larger if the quartermaster, 
Captain W.C. Chassar, had not spent a week at the Ordnance Department looking after 
the battalion’s interests. Finally, the battalion had to fall back on self-help. The War Diary 
states: 


In consequence of large numbers of men going into camp in private clothes and requisitions 
for clothing and equipment not being promptly complied with, it became necessary in the 
interests of health, sanitation and efficiency to provide many articles of clothing and other 
necessaries out of private funds. There were no regimental funds available and without 
private expenditure the organisation of the Battalion and necessary work could not have been 
carried on. The burden of this expenditure is still borne by individual officers. Without this 
expenditure the organisation and administration of the Battalion would have been impossible 
Absolutely no funds were provided for this purpose. 
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i h problems the men of the unit were enthusiastic, and morale was high. 
. veffarkable espirit de corps was developing, greatly pele by ene BY 
was a popular and well-respected commander and who eens ie me addy 
of the Regiment’. However, there was still a certain amount of rivalry within the unit 
because of the different origins of the eight companies. It has been noted that many of 
the Victorian Scottish Regiment joined the 5th Battalion. Lieutenant Colonel Wanliss, the 
commanding officer, and Captain Stewart, the adjutant, and many more of the officers 
had served with the VSR. In fact, nearly the whole of A Company and part of B Company 
were old Scottish men, and the skirl of bagpipes was heard in their lines—much to the 
torment of neighbouring companies. Hopes ran high indeed among the enthusiasts of 
making the battalion another Scottish regiment, and of adorning the men with the kilt, 
hopes that were not dissipated until Egypt was left behind. Naturally, the non-Sccttish 
majority were horrified at the thought of wearing the kilt. 

While A and B Companies were dominated by Scots, F Company was composed 
almost entirely of men who had attended a public school or college. Because of their 
exclusive background F Company was viewed with a certain amount of suspicion by the 
other companies. Keown wrote, ‘In the beginning the other companies held somewhat 
aloof, crediting them [F Company] with a certain amount of “swank”, but later mingling 
with them and finding that quality non-existent. The idea at this time’, Keown continued, 
‘was to keep the company as a purely public school one, and to divert a similar class of 
reinforcements to it; but with the advent of the “double company” system, this plan was 
abandoned. Then F was blended with H, and the public school spirit, instead of being 
kept in a lump, leavened a larger mass.’ Indeed, Ginger Lillie recalls that F Company was 
‘90 per cent officer material which was transferred out to other units through Officers 
Training Corps until in 1918 there were only a few left in the 5th.’ It is interesting to note 
that these observations of elitism in the 5th Battalion are to a large degree at odds with 
C.E.W. Bean’s view of the AIF as a whole. Bean, the Australian official historian, believed 
that the AIF was a melting pot of social classes and that there was little difference 
between the social origins of officers and other ranks. Perhaps the 5th Battalion, at least 
in its early days, was more class conscious than other AIF units. 

On the morning of Wednesday 21 October 1914, after several false alarms, the 
battalion marched from camp to the Broadmeadows railway station. According to 
Keown, ‘The pessimists still thought it might be part of the training, but the last faint 
growls of the consistent grumblers were drowned by the mighty cheer that rose and 
startled the old grey horse of the soft-drink vendor who had clung to the skirts of the 
battalion on all its journeyings, but was now left behind as the train steamed out.’ 

The battalion soon arrived at Port Melbourne and Prepared to board ship. Arrange- 
ments had been made to transport the Ist Division in a convoy of troopships consisting 
mainly of converted merchantmen and passenger liners. The 5th Battalion, along with 1st 
Divisional Headquarters, 2nd Field Company (engineers) and nurses, was assigned to 
the SS Orvieto, a converted Orient liner of about 12000 tons. Virtually all vestiges of 
luxury had been stripped; cookhouses, latrines and washhouses were erected on deck; 
smoking and dining rooms were gutted and refitted with long mess tables, benches and 
hammocks; and canvas air shutes were installed to relieve the crowded atmosphere 
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below decks. The battalion boarded and was assigned quarters. 

The Orvieto was the last of the convoy to leave. During the departure of the previous 
ships a large crowd of relatives and well-wishers had been held back from the wharf by 
police and troops. However, when the tugs began to manoeuvre this last ship away, the 
crowd surged forward cheering and waving, while a Citizen Force band struck up ‘God 
Save the King’. ‘What a goodbye this last ship received!’, wrote Keown, ‘The browned 
cheerful men leaning over the rails, peering from portholes, and clinging to the rigging 
and deckhouses, saw few familiar faces among the crowd, and perhaps did not wholly 
realise the significance of this vicarious farewell from swelling hearts who had been 
denied the painful pleasure of seeing their own lads go’. But few men in the battalion, if 
any, could have imagined the maelstrom that would soon engulf them, or that 50 per 
cent of these original members would be dead by the end of the war. 

On 25 October the Orvieto reached St George’s Sound at Albany in Western Australia, 
where it rendezvoused with the rest of the Ist Division from other parts of Australia, and 
the New Zealand contingent. While lying at Albany the whole of the battalion was 
inoculated against enteric except one man who refused and was discharged. Another 
two men were also sent ashore to hospital. On | November the convoy, 38 ships in all, 
left Albany bound for Colombo. 

Boredom has always been a problem on troopships, and the 5th battalion was no 
exception. In Forward with the Fifth A.W. Keown wrote, ‘Physical training and lectures 
were the main events of working hours, and work barely served at times to keep the 
monotony at bay. Reading matter was scarce, and little was attempted in the way of 
amusement, though a few “sing-songs” were held on deck with the aid of a harmonium’. 
According to Keown it would seem that disputes and good-natured arguments over how 
Scottish the unit should be were the main form of entertainment. ‘The band at this time’, 


The Orvieto leaving Port Melbourne, 21 October 1914. sEARS 
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Keown wrote, ‘were going through little troubles peculiar to bands, and for a short period 
it was silent until the disputed matter of practising during working hours was satisfactori- 
ly settled. The pipers were active, however, six or seven of them, and long and bitter 
were the arguments between the two schools of thought represented on the boat. With 
admirable zeal, the true Scottish-Australian defended the pipes, striving manfully to 
convince his opponent, and at the same time remove any doubts in his own mind as to 
real musical value of the instrument. The Sassenachs, who greatly outnumbered their 
antagonists, sneered loudly at the idea of an Australian regiment tolerating such “blanky 
windbags”, and were not averse to groaning like stricken souls when “On the Banks of 
Allan Water” droned out from the officers’ deck after mess.’ 

On 9 November the battle between the Sydney and the Emden provided a major 
diversion. In his reminiscences Ginger Lillie recalled: 


At 6.30 a.m. the Convoy was about 50 miles distant from the Cocos Islands on which was a 
wireless station from which the Orvieto picked up [the following] signals: 

1. Unidentified strange warship approaching 

2. Identified as Emden with false canvas funnel. S.O.S. 

The Sydney was signalled to make for the Cocos Islands. Within an hour she disappeared 
over the horizon. At 9.30 the Sydney signalled that she had sighted the Emden steaming 
northward, which course might bring the enemy across the convoy’s track. At 10.45 message 
stated ‘am briskly engaging the enemy’. 

At 11.10 Final message ‘Emden beached and done for’. 

General Bridges gave the troops a half holiday. 

In Colombo the Orvieto received on board Capt. von Muller, 3 officers and 48 men (from 
the Emden). 2nd Lt. Lillie received the 4 officers at the gangway and conducted them to Col. 
Wanliss. They were offered full parole but it was refused by Capt. von Muller and consequent- 
ly they were accommodated under guard in cabins which faced the promenade deck. 

At 6.30 p.m. Orderly Officer Lillie complete with Sam Browne belt and revolver conducted 
the four officers to the first class children’s saloon. Drinks were dispensed by the Steward at 
one end of the table and 2nd Lt. Lillie sat alone in silence at the other end. This arrangement 
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apparently amused the prisoners because the Emden’s doctor (in his memoirs) wrote that the 

officer in charge of the guard. a red-headed ‘Son of Mars’ with a close crop, sat throughout 

our first meal and never spoke except to give orders to the guard and stewards. 

At ‘Retreat’ the 5th Battalion stood to attention while the Union Jack was lowered about 6 
p.m. Observing this the (Emden’s) Chief Petty Officer asked permission to parade the 
prisoners. Permission was granted, and he saluted the British Flag with his crew standing ‘At 
attention’. 

Asked ‘Why’ the C.P.O. replied simply ‘you are an honourable enemy’.! 

Such was the battalion’s first encounter with the enemy, whose behaviour was in marked 
contrast to the gorilla-like ‘Huns’ of the war posters. 

The Orvieto left Colombo on 17 November, stopped over at Aden on 25-26 November 
and arrived at Port Said on 1 December, by which time the whole battalion had been 
vaccinated a second time. Upon arrival at Port Said the prisoners from the Emden were 
transferred to HMS Hampshire. Here A Company disembarked and went by train to Cairo 
to form part of the division’s advanced party. On 2 December the Orvieto left Port Said 
and arrived at Alexandria the following day. Here four companies were disembarked and 
sent immediately by train to Cairo, the remainder of the battalion following on 4 and 5 
December. Summing up the voyage to Egypt the War Diary states, ‘During the voyage 
from Melbourne to Alexandria training was carried out continuously, the ship giving fair 
facilities in the way of space. The health of the Battalion was good and with the 
exception of two cases of Appendicitis operated on the ship there were no serious 
cases. 

Over the next couple of days the battalion concentrated with the rest of the division at 
Mena Camp. which was located on the edge of the desert about ten miles (16 kilometres) 
from Cairo. The War Diary notes that upon checking clothing and equipment at Mena it 
was discovered that there were ‘a fair number of deficiencies’, particularly in transport 
vehicles. ‘This was caused’, according to the War Diary, ‘by carelessness in the packing 
of these with the other Battalions of the Brigade in Melbourne’. These deficiencies were 
mostly made up. Meanwhile the battalion’s horses arrived from the transport Karoo. 
Three died on the vovage from Australia, but the remainder arrived at Mena in good 
condition. The main problem encountered at Mena, however, was the lack of food. Upon 
arrival the troops were put on the Imperial scale of rations, but the men used to a larger 
Australian diet found this insufficient. As a result, a messing allowance of 6 pence per man 
per day was taken from the troops’ pay to supplement their rations. 

Despite some problems with equipment and rations the battalion quickly settled down 
to training in the desert. Mena, almost at the foot of the pyramids, was a large camp laid 
out in brigade and battalion areas with a gravel road, known as the Infantry Road, 
running through the middle of it. The battalion trained six days a week, with a long 
march on the seventh day after church parade. The day’s training usually began with the 
companies forming up and marching to the end of the Infantry Road and then out into 
the soft sand of the desert—an environment that was to be the 5th Battalion’s training 
ground for the next four months. Keown wrote graphically: 


It was not a ‘happy hunting ground’ for the infantry. Its deadly monotony of sand-dune and 
valley, rocky plateaus and dry gullies, or ‘wadies’, made the always uninteresting training of 
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the foot soldier an irksome duty. The digging of trenches in the sand that insidiously streamed 
back at a rate of two spadefuls for every two and a haif taken out, made the stock pastime 
disheartening; the futility of doubling over yielding sand in the burning sun, throwing oneself 
down on sharp stones, and rising panting to dash wildly at the invisible enemy, became more 
and more apparent to the average private as the days wore on. The battalions, leaving the 
firmness of Infantry Road, which perished abruptly in the desert, were like lost souls on their 
journey to Hades. Handkerchiefs wrapped around their faces, heads bent, shuffling feet raising 
a column of dust that hung in the still, early air, a rosy canopy—the Battalion’s morning 


desert march was a daily terror... ; 
Late afternoon saw the battalions, bronzed and dust enshrouded, trudging homeward; 


silent, irritable, sagging at the knees, and filled with silent curses against the work, the food, 
the whole damned war. The outskirts of the camp reached, the band awaiting their arrival 
struck up a lively march, and the miracle came. The feel of the good, hard road beneath, the 
bloodstirring blare of the music, the consciousness of a hard day’s work well done, stirred life 
through the column. Rifles went to the ‘slope’ before the order was given, and with heads up, 
feet lifted high, and a snappy step, the battalion came home. 


During this period of particularly trying desert training Lieutenant Colonel Wanliss 
willingly shared the privations of his men. Keown wrote, ‘Some people thought, and 
many still think, that the officers were mounted. So some of them were—at times—but 
every man in the Fifth noticed and appreciated the CO’s habit of marching with the 
men.’ It was this tacit acceptance of the fact that they were all to work and endure and 
suffer together, irrespective of rank, that made Wanliss ‘the best-beloved of comman- 
ders’. Even the modest newspaper-wrapped lunch that he carried in his haversack did 
not escape the keen critics. His nickname of ‘Dad’ was not bestowed in a spirit of 
levity. The fatherly interest he took in individuals accounted for that, and even the black 
sheep admitted that ‘the old man gives a fair deal’. 

As previously mentioned, the food ration was inadequate, and even after it was 
supplemented from the battalion’s own funds it remained meagre and unappetising. 
Indeed, for troops who were undergoing such remarkably strenuous training on an arid, 
scorching desert, the midday meal deserves more than passing notice. Tired from the 
long manoeuvres over yielding sand, parched by the fine rising dust and the heat of the 
day, men were not inclined to eat much, but could have wished for something less 
thirst-provoking than the tins of sardines and dry bread rolls that were provided by the 
supply authorities. When at the end of a long, hard day, camp was reached, a hot stew 
was always found awaiting the hot and fatigued men—a meal that was often rejected by 
those who had a few piastres left with which to buy something more appetising at the 
nearby canteen. According to Keown the battalion cooks prepared the stew in metal pots 
called ‘dixies’, over ‘primitive open cooking trenches, which, from a military point of 
view, are never intended to do more than serve a temporary camp or bivouac, were 
never improved on in most of the regiments, and certainly not in the Fifth.’ Little wonder 
the men preferred the canteen, especially when one considers that most of the cooks 
had no training in their craft. On the other hand, this four-month experience of harsh 
desert conditions toughened the men both physically and mentally, which no doubt 
stood them in good stead on Gallipoli where conditions were to be far worse. 

Christmas came—for the majority, the first they had spent outside Australia—and the 


Sth Battalion officers at the foot of the Pyramids, Egypt, 1914/15. Back row Lieutenant A.R. Caughey, 
Lieutenant W.D.S. Manger, Captain D.A. Luxton, 2nd Lieutenant A.G. Phillips, 2nd Lieutenant S.G. 
Gilmour, Captain A.E. Greig. Third row Captain R.P. Flockart, Lieutenant D.J. Bain (Tpt O.), Captain 
W.C. Chassar, (QM) 2nd Lieutenant C.McE. Lillie, Lieutenant P.J.A. Murray, 2nd Lieutenant B.D. 
Jack, Lieutenant J.W. Ross, 2nd Lieutenant T. Hastie, Lieutenant G.H. Capes, Lieutenant R.M.F. 
Hooper. Second row 2nd Lieutenant E.T. Stevens (MGO), Captain J. Walstab, Captain R. Saker, 
Captain E.F.D. Fethers, Major F.W. LeMaistre (2i/c), Lieutenant Colonel D.S. Wanliss (CO), Captain 
JC. Stewart (Adjt), Captain H. Carter. Front row 2nd Lieutenant A.P. Derham, Chaplain W.E. Dexter, 
Captain S.R. Clement, 2nd,Lieutenant E.T. McVea, 2nd Lieutenant H.T. Elder (Sig. O), 2nd 
Lieutenant F.C. Champ. Officers absent Captain E.F. Lind (MO), Lieutenant L. Levy, 2nd Lieutenant 
JL. Moore. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (A3182) 
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authorities did their best to give it the home touch. A relaxation from the eternal stew 
was provided in the form of roast meats and tinned plum puddings, the latter a gift from 
the Daily Mail newspaper fund. Beer was on the tables, and the CO and officers made 
the round of the mess tables, throughout the wooden huts, which had been erected at 
the rear of each company lines, to the accompaniment of rousing cheers. New Year's 
Eve, according to Keown, ‘was the occasion of more harmless rejoicing, less exuberant 
than it surely would have been at home, but the brigade commander (Colonel J.W. 
McCay) chose to regard it as a widespread debauchery, and the next day, ordered a full 
parade of the Second Brigade.’ Accordingly New Year's morning saw the four battalions 
drawn up on the sand near Brigade Headquarters, and 


listening with amazement to the torrent of invective poured over their heads by the irate 
Brigadier [sic]. It was an unmerited stricture, that deeply rankled in the minds of all, and the 
crowning insult of ‘sots, whoremongers and blackguards’ deeply wounded the decent-minded 
men who were in the majority. The indignation aroused by this New Year’s Day phillipic 
exceeded the later resentment against Mr C.E.W. Bean, who had frankly written home of the 
First Division’s questionable methods of enjoying themselves on leave. 


Lillie agrees that ‘the brigade commander’s popularity rating was never good among the 
rank and file and after this unjustifiable abuse it fell to zero and stayed there.’ Apparently 
McCay singled out a particular captain in the 5th Battalion for criticism, to which Lillie 
responded: ‘Colonel McCay’s military destiny was G.O.C. Australian Details in U.K. 
1916-1919. Captain “X” finished up as a Brigadier General in 1918 with CMG and DSO 
and Bar, still on active service.’ 

Unfortunately, members of the 5th Battalion were, according to Keown, implicated in 
the infamous ‘Battle of the Wazza’ on Good Friday 1915, when rioting Australian troops 
wrecked a brothel and some shops in the red light district of Cairo, resulting in an 
enormous brawl with British troops sent to control them. Moreover, venereal disease was 
as much a problem in the 5th Battalion as it was in any other. Unfortunately, in this early 
period of the war, contracting VD was considered a crime, which in the AIF was 
punishable by being sent back to Australia in disgrace. Later in the war the authorities 
found that prevention was far more sensible and issued prophylactics with leave passes. 

While 1 January 1915 was famous for McCay’s ‘phillipic’ it also saw the 5th Battalion 
reorganised from eight companies to four. Under the new system each company was 
organised into four platoons, each of which was divided into four sections. At full 
strength the battalion was 1000 strong, but there was also an additional 10 per cent over 
establishment to allow for sickness and casualties. On 9 February the Ist Reinforce- 
ments, consisting of Captain Permezel and sixty-three other ranks, arrived, and on 24 
February a further group of twenty-five were received.? This second batch landed from 
the transport Clan McGillivray under the command of Lieutenant Colonel McVea, a 
well-known officer of the old Victorian Scottish Regiment. McVea had, during training at 
Broadmeadows, collected many men of Scottish blood or name, and as a consequence 
brought a strong reinforcement of pipers for the battalion’s Pipes and Drums. Despite the 
fact that none of the brass bandsmen took their instruments to Gallipoli, one or two of 
the pipers carried their beloved pipes, and one of them was buried on the peninsula with 
the pipes reverently laid beside him. 
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Throughout January, February and March the hard grind of training continued, culmi- 
nating in divisional exercises. Then on the evening of 4 April the battalion marched out 
of Mena and down the road to Cairo. Tired, and with fine dust caked to their sweaty 
faces, they arrived at the Kasr-el-Nil military railway station where they entrained in the 
third-class carriages which had brought them there four months before. A tiresome and 
cramped journey through the night brought them to Alexandria, where they formed up on 
the wharf alongside the SS Novian, the ship that would take them into battle. 
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Novian was small. A twin-screw steamer of 4200 tons, she had seen long service in 

carrying troops, having completed her twenty-eighth voyage as a troopship, the last of 
which was to carry a Canadian unit from England to France. The Scots Greys, Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders and other famous regiments had endured the discomforts of the 
little steamer and had testified accordingly on the paintwork below. The 5th Battalion 
added to the léngthy list of acid comment, stressing particularly the poor food and the 
charming effect of drainage from the horse decks leaking on to the mess tables below. 

In total, the battalion spent three uncomfortable weeks in the Novian, from 4 April 
until the landing at Anzac on the 25th. According to Keown the ship was ‘too cramped 
even for P.T.’ and ‘offered little facility for inspecting clothing and equipment, a diversion 
which, with lectures, took up the brief working hours’. Gambling schools—poker, bridge, 
pontoon and, crown and anchor—flourished, and the arrival of four weeks’ pay gave 
them a decided boost. The canteen stock was quickly depleted of luxuries such as 
tobacco and cigarettes, biscuits, chocolate and condensed milk, but remained fully 
stocked with items such as macaroni, mixed spices and boot laces. All of which led 
Keown to speculate: ‘The thought presents itself that after three weeks confinement on 
the “Novian”, the elan of the Fifth’s Sunday morning attack was primarily due to a desire 
to get on terra firma again, whether the enemy was there or not.’ 

After four days of calm sailing the Novian arrived at the harbour of Mudros, the chief 
town on the island of Lemnos, which was about 50 miles from the Gallipoli Peninsula in 
Turkey. In Mudros harbour a large Allied armada had gathered: huge battleships, 
destroyers, troopships, supply ships and even a couple of submarines. The day after 
arrival, landing practices began. The men climbed down rope ladders hung over the 
swaying sides of the ship, scrambled into the ship’s boats and rowed to shore. Once 
ashore a short route march followed, then the troops re-embarked and rowed back to 
ship. Of these exercises Keown wrote: 


[: comparison with the Orvieto and with other ships at neighbouring berths, the 


It was at this time that the infantrymen realised for the first time what full marching order 
meant. Packs filled with overcoat and clothing, forty-eight hours ration in haversack, two 
hundred and fifty rounds of ball cartridge, two blankets and ground sheet, with rifle and pick 
or shovel, made the full load with which each man staggered down the vertical ladder from 
the ship’s side to the boats below. The precaution was taken to have shoulder flaps 
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unbuttoned and belts unbuckled, so that should a man slip into the water, the unlucky one 
would be able to shed his equipment, and not sink like a plummet. 


By this time everyone knew that the objective was the Gallipoli Peninsula, though 
many shrewd guessers had hit the mark long before, and no one was really surprised to 
find that the Battalion was to land in Turkey. Maps of the peninsula were issued to 
officers, and instruction given to all ranks as to their conduct when in Turkish towns and 
villages. Turkish phrases and words were taught, and for a few days ‘Throw down your 
rifle, [ will not hurt you’, in appalling Turkish, became the common greeting. As the days 
slipped by an air of seriousness pervaded the ship. The officers had several conferences 
with the colonel and the brigade staff. Equipment was checked, iron rations issued, and 
the more bloodthirsty could be seen on deck sharpening their bayonets on the ship’s 
grindstones. : 

The aim of the Gallipoli campaign was to clear the Dardanelles, capture Constantino- 
ple, knock Turkey out of the war, and thus help the Russians. The Allied commander, Sir 
lan Hamilton, planned initial landings on the peninsula at two points. The British 29th 
Division would land at Cape Helles in two waves. The first wave known as the ‘covering 
force’ would seize Achi Baba ridge, then the second wave would push through and 
capture the Kilid Bahr Plateau. The other landing, further north at Gaba Tepe, was to be 
carried out by Lieutenant General Birdwood’s Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 
(ANZAC), which consisted of the Ist Australian Division and the composite New Zealand 
and Australian Division. The Corps’ task was to capture the dominating peak of Hill 971 
(Koja Chemen Tepe) and the lesser peak of Mal Tepe, possibly cutting off the enemy 
retreating from the Kilid Bahr Plateau. Birdwood decided that the Ist Australian Division 
would lead the assault, followed by the New Zealand and Australian Division. Within the 
Ist Division, Bridges decided that the 3rd Brigade would form the covering force. Its task 
was to push inland as quickly as possible, seize Gun Ridge—the third ridge inland. The 
2nd Brigade would then follow and wheel north to seize Hill 971. The task of actually 
capturing that peak was assigned to the 5th Battalion. The Ist Brigade would be held in 
reserve for the advance on Mal Tepe. 

The morning of 24 April brought definite orders to move, and the harbour re-echoed to 
the rattle and clank of anchor chains as, in turn, each transport moved out to the open 
sea. The Novian left its anchorage at 12.30 pm. On that day of the battalion’s departure 
for Gallipoli, Lieutenant H.T. Elder wrote in his diary, ‘Now the world can watch the 
success of Australian Arms. The officers and men are very keen. Sir lan Hamilton expects 
a lot of us.’ . 

After nightfall the ship steamed slowly, with tension and exciternent running high 
amongst the men. Through the darkness could be seen, now and again, the dim hulls of 
other vessels moving quietly on either flank. Smoking and unnecessary noise were 
forbidden. However, Keown wrote, ‘The instructions were regarded with a fine careless- 
ness, on the “Novian” at any rate, that might have imperilled the whole enterprise.’ 
Restless groups of men stood around the decks, sometimes under cover, but often not, 
smoking cigarettes or pipes. Reveille on the 25th was at 2.00 am, and a hot meal of bully 
beef stew was served. 
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At 4.15 am the sound of muffled oars was heard as the 3rd Brigade headed for shore. 
Soon the dark cliffs were speckled with tiny flashes, quickly followed by the distant rattle 
of rifle fire and a few faint shouts. However, the men of the 5th Battalion could not have 

_ known that the assault plan was already going astray. The 3rd Brigade had landed nearly 

a mile too far to the north, and instead of advancing over gently undulating ground as 
planned, the men found themselves confronted by tall cliffs and steep gullies. Battalions 
and companies were jumbled on landing, and as they advanced into the hills, valleys 
and thick scrub the confusion was compounded. Nevertheless, groups from the 3rd 
Brigade, sometimes widely separated, pushed inland towards the third ridge against 
growing Turkish opposition. 

Meanwhile, the landing schedule for the 2nd Brigade had been thrown into disorder. 
Originally it had been planned that the 5th Battalion would lead, followed by the 6th, 7th 
and 8th Battalions, in that order. Because of delays and confusion in the boats returning 
to the ships after landing the 3rd Brigade, the actual landing order of the 2nd Brigade 
became: 7th, 6th, 5th and 8th Battalions. The leading troops of the 5th Battalion touched 
shore some time between 5.30 and 6.00 am.! As they were forming up along a bank just 
inland from the beach, the tall form of Major General Bridges was seen running down the 
hill above. He was returning, flushed with haste, from a reconnaissance of the forward 
area. He caught sight of Colonel Wanliss and waving his cane, called to him: ‘Wanliss, I 
want you to get your men together and reinforce the firing line with all available tools 
and ammunition. Don’t wait for the rest of your battalion to get into formation——but push on.’ 

The two leading companies, under Major E.F.D. Fethers (A Company) and Captain R.P. 
Flockart (B Company), were already forming up, but of the next company, Major R. 
Saker’s C Company, only one platoon under Lieutenant A.P. Derham had arrived. Colonel 
Wanliss ordered Derham to join Fethers’ company, and the two companies with this 
platoon added formed fours and set out up a steep spur, known as the Razorback, which 

- led on to the 400 Plateau. This plateau was a large kidney-shaped area about half a mile 
wide from north to south and nearly three-quarters of a mile long from east to west. It 
was cut by gullies into two lobes: the northern lobe became known as Johnston's Jolly 
and the southern lobe as Lone Pine. 

The surface of the plateau undulated, rising at various points to low hills. Nearly the 
whole area was covered in scrub so thick that, according to Bean, ‘a man five yards away 
was invisible.’ Several steep ridges ran south from Lone Pine, the most westerly of which 
was known as Bolton’s Ridge and the most easterly of which was called Pine Ridge. 
North of the plateau ran the steep and narrow second ridge, on which several posts were 
eventually established—Steele’s, Courtney’s, Quinn’s and Pope’s, in that+order from 
south to north. 

At this juncture it should be pointed out that the roles of the 2nd and 3rd Brigades had 
been switched. When the 3rd Brigade landed a mile too far north and became entangled 
in the ridges and spurs leading up to Hill 971, its commander, Colonel MacLagan, found 
that his right flank in the area of the 400 Plateau was almost completely exposed to a 
Turkish counterattack. Therefore, when MacLagan and McCay, commander of the 2nd 
Brigade, met near the beach, MacLagan urged McCay to push the 2nd Brigade eastward 
and not to wheel north towards Hill 971 as originally planned. After a brief debate McCay 
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realised the urgency of the situation and changed his plans accordingly. 

The companies of the Sth Battalion toiled independently up the narrow goat tracks in 
the scrub of the Razorback. The day was warm, the sky blue. Some of the men were 
inclined to growl at the weight of the extra tools added to the burden of their heavy packs 
and ammunition. High up the hill Fethers halted his company in the scrub, and sent 
forward scouts to find, if possible, the firing-line or the route to it; others were sent to 
obtain instructions from the colonel, who appeared to have taken a different track to the 
front. The companies, resting on the slope in glorious weather, with the blue sea below 
them, the mountains of Imbros and Samothrace floating like clouds on the horizon, and 
the great fleet of transports and warships spread out a few miles from shore, had long 
since forgotten anxiety. Far overhead rifle and machine-gun bullets sang harmlessly out 
to sea. Not one in ten of the men had previously heard a shot fired in anger, and the 
gentle sound they made at that distance carried little terror. Occasionally came the shrill 
whine of a ricochet. Every now and then a fleecy puff of shrapnel unfolded over the 
beach. The unexpected ease of their landing put the men in high spirits. 

But some of the officers realised with a shock that, except for the vague directions 
which they heard Bridges give to Colonel Wanliss, they had no instructions at all. The 
colonel had taken a different track to the sound of the firing and now could not be 
located. The scouts had not returned from the front with news of the firing-line, and 
already more troops were arriving at the foot of the hill. Word reached Lieutenant 
Derham from Saker that the rest of his company had landed, and that it would follow 
Derham’s platoon. Saker ordered him to move ahead in the same general direction as 
Fethers and Flockart. 

As each of the three leading companies (D Company under Major H. Carter was still in 
the Novian) neared the top of the Razorback they extended from column into line and 
waited just below the crest. Firing could be heard coming from the other side of the 
crest. and it was assumed, mainly from General Bridges’ orders to Wanliss, that the 3rd 
Brigade had established a firing-line somewhere out on the 400 Plateau. The leading 
company commanders—Fethers, Flockart and Saker—all seemed to believe that their 
task was to advance, find the line. reinforce it and, if possible, carry it forward to the 
third ridge. Unfortunately, during the approach march, Colonel Wanliss had, in the thick 
scrub and tangle of ravines, become separated from the rest of the battalion, so that 
there was no one to co-ordinate the companies or provide an overall plan. As a result, 
each of the companies entered the battle independently, their commanders apparently 
believing that they should not waste time by waiting for the others. 

A Company under Fethers was the first over the crest, followed by C Company under 
Saker and then B Company under Flockart. Shortly before advancing, Lieutenant Derham 
looked over the crest and across the plateau. Bean wrote, ‘From the crest he [Derham] 
saw—nothing: empty hills, gullies bare of any sign of life, not a man nor a gun of either 
his own side or the enemy's... There was no rifle smoke, no trench, no sign of a Turk; 
only an occasional burst of shrapnel on either flank and the whistle of bullets through 
the air.’ However, as each company advanced over the skyline they were met by a storm 
of shrapnel, machine-gun and rifle fire from an apparently invisible enemy. Fortunately 
the shrapnel was poor stuff and the machine-guns fired high. The companies pushed on 
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in short rushes, but the scrub was so thick that the troops quickly lost formation, offi¢ers 
lost touch with their men, and platoons and sections became separated. Moreover, with 
each rush the Turks’ aim improved, and casualties began to mount: Fethers was killed by 
a sniper after advancing about two hundred yards. Saker was wounded in the leg and 
carried on for some time, but eventually had to have the wound attended to at a dressing 
station near the beach, where a doctor ordered him to rest overnight. He returned to his 
company the following morning, although still in great pain. Shortly after Saker was hit, 
Derham was also wounded when a machine-gun bullet struck him in the thigh. After the 
initial shock had passed, the young lieutenant found he could still hobble so he gamely 
set out to catch up with the advancing troops. 

In this confused situation several NCOs were outstanding in gathering together strag- 
glers and leading them forward. One was Sergeant N.C. Crellin, who collected about 
twenty men from Saker’s company. Crellin was, wrote Bean, ‘an Australian militiaman, 
almost too stout for fighting in such country. But he was literally as cool as on a peace 
time parade.’ Another was Sergeant Major F.E. Piggott, an old British regular, who 
gathered several groups of confused and leaderless men from various battalions and led 
them across the plateau. Unfortunately, both were killed later in the fight. 

Not long after Saker had been wounded the leading platoon of Carter’s D Company 
reached the crest of the Razorback and were just about to advance on to the plateau. 
This platoon, under Lieutenant L. Levy, contained about half the original ‘public school’ 
company. The wounded Lieutenant Derham, who was nearby, caught sight of them and 
was moving towards them with the intention of telling them to keep down, when an 
excitable junior officer from another battalion suddenly dashed forward shouting ‘There 
they are!’ Unfortunately, most of Levy's platoon followed. Derham and Levy desperately 
tried to stop them—but failed, and could do nothing but follow the men. 

The line going over the crest at once attracted every Turkish rifle and machine-gun 
within range. As they moved down the long scrub-covered slope and across the Daisy 
Patch (an area bare of cover) a Turkish battery on Scrubby Knoll on the third ridge ‘burst 
its shrapnel’, wrote Bean, ‘in rapid salvoes full in the face of the troops.’ Yet Derham still 
hobbled after them and had to cover several hundred yards of fire-swept ground—nearly 
the whole length of the plateau—before coming upon a fragment of the line under Levy, 
lying on the southern slope of Lone Pine along a spur later known as Weir Ridge. 

Here Levy’s men, although sheltered from the fire sweeping the Pine, were under heavy 
rifle fire from the right. Derham lay down beside Levy. Both realised only too well that the 
advance had been a grave if understandable mistake. The organised line of a few 
minutes before was now scattered, and it was impossible to say where the rest of the 
men were. While the two lay together talking, Derham, already seriously wounded, was 
hit by three more bullets; one struck his shoulder strap, a second the revolver on which 
he lay, and the third went through his shoulder without striking the bone. They were on 
an exposed spur overlooking all the land to the south: Gun Ridge, the low country inland 
from Gaba Tepe, and the Kilid Bahr Plateau a few miles beyond. From somewhere in that 
landscape came the fire which was raking them. Two hundred yards ahead, where the 
last spur ran from the high shoulder of Lone Pine, they could see Australians moving in 
some position which they were evidently defending. 
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Derham and Levy decided that their party was bound to be ‘cut up’, whether it 
advanced or retired. They decided it was better to die going forward than going back. 
The word was therefore given to advance, and the line went forward in one long two 

“hundred yard rush. Derham, now twice wounded, struggled after it. 

The Australians in front proved to be Captain Daly of the 6th Battalion and Lieutenant 
Hooper of the 5th, with some twenty men, in an abandoned Turkish mountain-battery 
position. They were manning a trench that bent round a knuckle of Pine Ridge overlook- 
ing Legge Valley, and which connected the gun pits. In this trench Levy joined Hooper. In 
the rear of the emplacements, in a small rectangular pit, Daly was with a few men. 

‘Derham almost fell into it. Excitement, the shock of his wounds, and the overwhelming 
toil and strain of the morning, had brought him nearly to the end of his tether. He asked 
for leave to sleep. Daly gave it, and the exhausted young man dropped at Daly’s feet and 
slept where he fell. For his determination to carry on despite his serious wounds, 
Derham was awarded the Military Cross—the first award for gallantry in the 5th Battalion. 

The position held by Hooper and Daly was probably the farthest point inland reached 
by any member of the 5th Battalion during the entire Gallipoli campaign. By early 
afternoon the Turks were strongly counterattacking and driving’back the scattered groups 
of Australians. At 1.30 Bridges ordered McCay to pull back and consolidate his forces on 
the second ridge. On the 2nd Brigade’s front this meant pulling back to Bolton’s Ridge 
and the western half of 400 Plateau. Throughout the afternoon groups of various sizes 
made their way back to this position and began to dig in. These groups were usually of 
men from several battalions, including the 5th. For example, Colonel Wanliss, after 
becoming separated from the 5th, took charge of a force of about 200 which consisted 
mainly of men from the 6th Battalion. Indeed, it would be fair to say that during this first 
day in action the 5th Battalion, as with some others, temporarily ceased to exist as an 
organised unit. And that to a large degree this was due to the inexperience of battalion 
officers who led various companies and platoons into the battle without any attempt at 
co-ordination with other parts of the battalion. 

During the night and the following morning a rough line of shallow trenches was dug 
in preparation for a Turkish counterattack, but it did not materialise in any significant 
strength because the Turks were as exhausted as the Australians. The largest organised 
body of the 5th Battalion was about 200 men under Lieutenant Lillie and Major Saker, the 
latter having returned in the morning after having his wounded leg attended to. This 
group dug in on the plateau just behind a slight rise. Other groups of the Sth were 
scattered all along the 2nd Brigade’s front. 

At about 2.30 pm, on 26 April, Major Saker received a written order to attack. The front 
line was immediately alerted. According to Lillie most of the officers concluded that the 
objective was the third ridge, about 1500 yards due east and that the attack was part of a 
general advance. However, when the moment came only Saker’s 200 men and those on 
his immediate flanks rose from their trenches. Prior to the advance Lieutenants Jack and 
Lillie tried to persuade Major Saker not to go into the attack. Lillie wrote of Saker: 


With his bandaged leg he could only hobble along slowly. Everybody knew that once on the 
crest it would be raked with accurate shrapnel and machine-gun fire. It was a matter of 
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5th Battalion cookhouse, Anzac 1915. Some men are still wearing VSR Glengarry. AUSTRALIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL (C3489) 


sprinting some 100 yards or so through heavy fire into the valley. To hobble down was 
suicidal. He completely rejected outright the inexperienced subalterns’ advice. 

Having ascertained the line was ready he led them over the crest and on the downward 
slope he swayed and fell dead. 

In the middle of the attack runners were rushing round with written orders [to] ‘Change 
direction left’. In effect this meant instead of going east the attack was ordered north towards 
Hill 971. 

In actual fact the attack had to move north up No Man’s Land with Turkish trenches on 
{the] right flank and Australian [trenches] on the left flank. 

After dark the troops were ordered back to the original line... 

This attack was bizarre in the extreme. Nobody knew what they were doing, but it was 
presumed that the objective was the 3rd Ridge some 1500 yards east. Divisional Headquarters 
had no knowledge until the attack had taken place. The identity of the senior officer 
responsible for this ‘waste of life’ advance will never be known. The written message was left 
in Major Saker’s pocket in No Man's Land. McCay himself appears to have known nothing of 


it at the time. Though it would appear that the order had come from his section of the front 
line. 


During the advance Lieutenant W.D. Manger of B Company was found. He had been lying 
in the scrub with a broken hip since the previous morning. Despite the heavy fire he was 
lifted up and carried to the beach. He was eventually evacuated to London but died there 
in hospital. 

During 27, 28 and 29 April the rough line established on the 26th was consolidated, 
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Chaplain Dexter DSO, DCM, holding Communion Service at Anzac for members of the 2nd Brigade 
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the jumbled companies and battalions tried to sort themselves into order. Throughout this 
period both the Turks and the Australians attacked sporadically and sniped continuously, 
each side trying to gain the upper hand. Eventually, the Australians established a firm line 
along Bolton’s Ridge and through the western half of the 400 Plateau, with the Turks 
holding most of Lone Pine and Johnston’s Jolly. 

On Thursday 29 April the 5th Battalion was withdrawn to reorganise on Shell Green, 
the only large flat area in the rear of the Australian lines. Keown wrote, ‘Many glad 
reunions took place among mates who had believed each other killed, but many looked 
in vain for their pals in each little group that straggled up the gully to augment the ranks.’ 
The roll was taken, and a preliminary list of casualties recorded under four categories: 
‘Certain killed’, ‘Uncertain killed’, ‘Certain wounded’ and ‘Uncertain wounded’. ‘Certain’ 
meant that the casualty had actually been seen. ‘Uncertain’ meant that there was no firm 
proof of the man’s fate, only hearsay evidence. It turned out that of the thirty officers and 
940 men who went into action on 25 April, fourteen officers and 496 men were listed as 
casualties; more than 50 per cent. Of these, thirty were listed as killed, 259 wounded and 
221 missing.” 

On 30 April the battalion returned to the line for a day. Then on the morning of 1 May 
the unit was withdrawn for a two-day rest, of which Keown wrote: 


When the Fifth were enjoying this respite from the line, parties were allowed to visit the beach 
for bathing, though they were warned it was under shell fire and dangerous. The thought of 
having their filthy bodies in water was enough to send them down like happy schoolboys, and 
soon heads were bobbing about, with random showers of shrapnel lashing the water 
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perilously near. Though none of the Fifth were killed, casualties were quite common when 
the men were bathing. 


On 3 May the battalion went back into the line to relieve the 6th Battalion, and on 5 May 
the whole brigade was withdrawn. 

A rumour swept through the ranks that the brigade was to be withdrawn from the 
peninsula for a rest. Indeed, that evening the brigade marched down to the beach, and 
the troops were told to prepare to embark on destroyers and minesweepers. While the 
5th Battalion was waiting its turn, two men were wounded by stray shots—nowhere at 
Anzac was completely safe. However, the troops soon discovered that far from being 
embarked for a rest, they were actually being sent to Cape Helles, together with the New 
Zealand Infantry Brigade, to reinforce the British, who were about to launch a major 
offensive. 

The 15 mile journey through the night to Cape Helles passed without incident, and the 
following day (6 May) the 5th Battalion, together with the rest of the 2nd Brigade, 
disembarked on to a pontoon wharf beside the River Clyde. During the landing on 25 
April, this old collier had been laden with troops of the British 29th Division and 
deliberately run aground. Sally-ports had been cut into the bows and landing ramps were 
fitted. When the ship hit the beach the troops charged through the sally-ports and down 
the ramps on to the beach. But the Turks were able to sweep the ship with such a heavy 
fire that to step out on to the landing ramps was virtually suicidal. Nevertheless, the men 
of the 29th Division went forward to almost certain death—the sea ran red with their 
blood. After realising how hopeless the attack was the rear companies were ordered to 
stay aboard. After dusk they were ferried from the stern to a successful beach. 

The men of the 5th Battalion, on seeing the bullet-scarred River Clyde and the 
dominating positions the Turks had held, could only express admiration for the 29th 
Division and perhaps be thankful that the Australian landing at Anzac, although terrible, 
had not demanded such suicidal bravery. 

At Cape Helles, as at Anzac, the British had failed to capture the objectives of the 
initial landing. By 5 May the British 29th Division, now joined by the French Expedition- 
ary Corps, held a line across the peninsula about 5000 yards (3 miles) inland from the 
‘toe’. Despite several Allied attacks, Achi Baba Ridge and Krithia, a village that lay in front 
of the ridge, were still in Turkish hands. The Commander-in-Chief, General Hamilton, 
found himself under increasing pressure from London to show more progress. He 
therefore decided to try yet again to seize Krithia and Achi Baba. The order of battle for 
the assault was: 

British 29th Division (Major-General Hunter-Weston) 

87th Brigade 
88th Brigade 
Lancashire Fusilier Brigade (of 42nd Territorial Division) 
29th Indian Brigade 
Composite Division (Major-General Paris and staff of the Royal Naval Division) 
Composite Brigade (British infantry and Marines) 
New Zealand Infantry Brigade 
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2nd Australian Infantry Brigade 
French Expeditionary Corps (General d’Amade) 

Two small divisions 
Originally, Hamilton had envisaged launching an attack under the cover of darkness, 
because of the open terrain between the British and Turkish lines. But Major-General 
Hunter-Weston, commander of the 29th Division, convinced Hamilton that a daylight 
attack with plenty of artillery support would be more likely to succeed. The British had 
assembled some 48000 shells for their 18 pounder field guns and 1800 shells for their 
4.5 inch howitzers. These figures look impressive at first glance, but by the standards set 
later in the war on the Western Front, this stock was barely enough for a small attack. 

After disembarking, the 5th Battalion marched 2 miles to a rest area behind the British 
lines. Keown noticed that since leaving Anzac the mood of the men had changed. ‘They 
were in high spirits,’ he wrote, ‘the change of scene had wrought sudden effect, and they 
found time to admire the contrast between the cultivated fields [of Cape Helles] and the 
* wild scrub country they had just left [at Anzac].’ 

During 6 and 7 May the 5th Battalion remained in reserve. At 10.30 on the morning of 
the 6th the bombardment began, and at 11.00 the British and French infantry began the 
‘attack. Throughout the next two days they gallantly charged forward, only to be cut down 
by Turkish artillery, machine-guns and rifles—the preliminary bombardment had obvious- 
ly failed to silence the enemy. Despite three major attempts, only a few hundred yards of 
no-man’s-land were gained. The troops in the most forward areas were terribly exposed 
and were desperately digging in to hold the little they had captured. 

After dark on the night of the 7th, Hunter-Weston recommended to Hamilton that, 
despite two days of failure, the attack should be resumed on the 8th. He further 
recommended that the 2nd Australian Brigade be moved forward into immediate reserve 
to be ready to reinforce the assault. Hamilton agreed. 

At 11.15 on the morning of 8 May, 2nd Brigade Headquarters received a message from 
Composite Divisional Headquarters ordering the brigade to move up to a sheltered 
position along a broad, dry creek named Krithia Nullah. This creek ran through the 
trenches at right angles. The front line trench, known as Tommies’ Trench, was manned 
by British troops. About 400 yards behind this was the Reserve Trench held by Indian 
troops of the 14th Sikhs. By late afternoon the 2nd Australian Brigade had taken up 
positions along the creek from the Reserve Trench to a bend in the creek about 800 yards 
further to the rear. The 6th Battalion was closest to the Reserve Trench, then came 
Brigade Headquarters, the 7th Battalion was next, while the 5th and 8th Battalions took 
up position on opposite sides of the creek with the 5th on the right and the 8th on the 
left, about 100 yards behind the 7th. 

After reaching this position the battalions settled down to cook their evening meal. 
Then suddenly at 4.55 a message arrived from Divisional Headquarters telling the 
Australians: ‘You will be required to attack at 5.30 pm... Your objective is the ridge 
beyond Krithia...’ This gave the brigade only half an hour to prepare. Orders were 
quickly issued to battalion and company commanders. The men abandoned their meals, 
hastily gathered together their equipment, and formed up into platoons and companies. 
Because of the way the brigade was already deployed, the 6th Battalion led the attack, 
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with the 7th following, moving up on the 6th’s right flank. Then came the 5th and 8th 
Battalions, with the 5th on the right and slightly ahead of the 8th. As soon as the 
companies of 6th Battalion left the shelter of the creek they came under heavy fire which 
increased in intensity as they crossed the Reserve Trench. 

The 5th Battalion actually left the shelter of the creek before reaching the Reserve 
Trench because there was not enough room in the creek for both the Sth and 8th 
Battalions to deploy into battle formation. According to the battalion War Diary the 
battalion advanced in lines of platoons in fighting columns with A and B Companies in 
the first line and C and D in the second. As soon as the companies left the creek they ‘At 
once came under enemy artillery fire. After advancing about 1,000 yards [they] had to 
extend as columns came under heavy rifle fire.’ Ginger Lillie recalls that: 


After debouching from the gully the battalion came under shrapnel fire. As they extended 
machine guns opened—the shorter the range the intenser it became and the faster the troops 
rushed until they fell ‘out of puff’ into the support trench occupied by [the] 14th Sikhs. 

Having had a ‘breather’ they continued the rush by rush advance and fell into the front line 
‘Tommies’ trench. 


According to Keown, when crossing the Reserve Trench, occupied by the Sikhs, many of 
the smaller men of the battalion found a lean brown arm hoisting them up over the 
parapet as they were urged on with the words ‘Tur-kee no good!’ Many years later, Eric 
Moorhead, who was a private in the 5th Battalion, recalled the confusion of that day: 


We were to advance in ‘fighting order’, each man taking a pick or a shovel. Spent bullets 
began to drop, and men were hit ere we began to move. The bombardment ceased, and we 
began the mad rush across open pelted by rifle and machine-gun fire and shrapnel. No 
formation was kept, and our objective appeared to be utterly unknown to officers and men 
alike. Our way led across trenches occupied by men of the 29th Division, and the trenches 
being filled, we were unable to get into them, but were obliged to take breath now and again 
lying at the rear of one or other of these trenches. A small party of us paused at one trench to 
make a crossing for a machine-gun party, then on again, past saps occupied by Sikhs and 
others. Finally our Company Commander and a large party of us were obliged to lie down on 
the reverse slope of a hill, among barbed wire entanglements. Advancing past the hill, | was 
stopped by one of the party to assist with a wounded man. [He] was asked where hit, and 
replied ‘I don’t know’, but blood was running from under his cap. I held his equipment while 
he was carried back to [the] stretcher-bearers. It was now dusk, our fellows had gone in 
various directions, and were not to be seen. | made my way forward to a trench occupied by 
[another] battalion, and slept [t]here for the night. At dawn | made my way forward with one 
of the party, and snipers being active, we advanced by ‘short sharp rushes’ to an irregular 
collection of shallow trenches, occupied partly by British troops, partly by Australians. Three 
miserable days, May 10, 11 and 12, were spent in this locality. 


It is interesting to note that according to Bean, Lillie and Keown the Australians were 
able to get into the Indian and British trenches before continuing the advance. Perhaps 
Moorhead was in the second wave of the Battalion (C and D Companies) and found that 
the first (A and B Companies) had taken up all the space. 

By 6.30 pm the 6th and 7th Battalions had penetrated about 500 yards into no-man’s- 
land—about half way to the Turkish trenches. C Company of the 5th Battalion under 
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3.5 Far left: Cape Helles area, 
showing Krithia, the front line and 
the approach of the 2nd Australian 
Infantry Brigade, 8 May 1915. 


3.6 Left: Battalion positions at 
about 5pm on 8 May, before the 
2nd Brigade joined the assault on 
Krithia. 


Lieutenant Lillie moved up to secure the exposed right flank of the 7th Battalion, chasing 
away about a dozen Turks who were attempting to infiltrate through a gap in the 
Australian line. Bean wrote that these were ‘the only Turks seen on the Australian front 
that day’. Aside from this group, the Turks stayed well hidden as they delivered their 
devastating fire against the advancing Australians. 

Throughout the evening and into the night the Australians desperately dug in to secure 
their line. The men usually lay flat behind their packs, scraping a shallow pit with any 
implement they could find—with their bare hands if necessary. Aside from Lillie’s 
company on the right flank of the 7th Battalion, the 5th Battalion dug in about 100 yards 
behind the 7th. The War Diary comments that the ‘Enemy continued to keep up heavy 
machine-gun and rifle fire during [the] night.’ 

As darkness fell, the battlefield for half a mile behind the foremost line was filled with 
the cries of the wounded. From every part of the field went up the thin wavering call for 
stretcher-bearers. A large proportion had been hit in the stomach or intestines—the most 
painful form of wound, and one from which, in Gallipoli conditions, scarcely any man 
recovered. The position was made more difficult because the dressing station of the 2nd 
Field Ambulance under Captain R.W. Chambers was necessarily a mile back from the 
firing line under a shallow bank. Even there the patients were hit by stray bullets as they 
lay; but the task of the regimental stretcher-bearers—to clear all the wounded to the 
dressing station while darkness still provided cover—was almost impossible. Many men 
had been hit before reaching Tommies’ Trench, and the calls of these, whenever they 
heard the voices or feet of passing men, naturally attracted the first bearers. Meanwhile 
for 500 yards in front of that trench the wounded were lying far more thickly. Some of 
those near it had been brought to shelter by the British soldiers there. But when the night 
was well advanced the bearers had scarcely yet reached Tommies’ Trench. About 
midnight, therefore, McCay sent instructions that the area near the front be cleared first. 
At about 4.00 am Captain G.C.M. Mathison, the medical officer of the 5th Battalion, who 
had been working in very dangerous conditions since the attack began, took forward a 
large party of bearers and through his efforts, and those of other regimental medical 
officers, most of the wounded were brought into shelter before dawn. Nevertheless, some 
poor unfortunates lay out in the open all the next day and could not be collected until 
darkness fell again, because to leave the cover of the trenches to attempt to rescue a 
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wounded comrade in daylight was almost suicidal. Sadly, Mathison was fatally wounded 
on 9 May while resting outside his aid post. 

The battalion stayed in the trenches throughout 9 and 10 May during which they 
improved the earthworks and sniped at the Turks. On the night of 10/11 May the battalion 
was relieved by British troops and marched back to a rest area behind the lines. On 12 
May the brigade assembled to assess its casualties. At 5.30 pm on 8 May the 2nd Brigade 
had gone into action about 2900 strong. By 12 May 1056 were dead, wounded or missing, 
including Colonel McCay whose leg was broken by a bullet. The 6th Battalion suffered 
the heaviest casualties: 365. The 5th Battalion suffered the least, but the number was still 
high: 194. The 5th Battalion’s casualties were: 

3 officers and 26 other ranks killed 
7 officers and 97 other ranks wounded 
61 other ranks missing 
The three officers killed were Second Lieutenants J. Newham, V. Saltau and W.H. 
McLeod. Included in the wounded were Captain John Walstab, the eotimander of C 
Company, and Dr Mathison, who later died of his wounds. 

The attempted assault on Krithia by the 2nd Australian Brigade did not have any 
chance of success. Considering that the previous two days of daylighf attacks had 
completely failed, it seems amazing that all Generals Hamilton, Hunter-Weston and Paris 
could devise was to repeat the same mistake yet again. 

From 13 to 15 May the 2nd Brigade rested behind the lines at Cape Helles. On 16 May 
it embarked to return to Anzac, arriving off-shore at 10.00 pm. By 7.00 am the following 
morning the 5th Battalion had disembarked without casualties. 

By this time the situation at Anzac had become static, with both sides firmly estab- 
lished in well-dug trenches. Basically, both the Australian and Turkish trenches ran along 
the Second Ridge, with the Australians holding the western side of the ridge and the 
Turks the eastern. At points where the ridge narrowed the opposing trenches were only a 
few yards apart. This was especially the case at Quinn’s Post, Courtney’s Post, Steele's 
Post and Pope’s Hill, which were the most dangerous positions in the line. To the south 
through the 400 Plateau the trenches were further apart with the Australians holding the 
western side of the plateau and Bolton’s Ridge, while the Turks held Johnston’s Jolly, 
Lone Pine and Pine Ridge, with a forward position on Holly Ridge. At the northern end of 
the line the Australians and New Zealanders held Russell’s Top and Walker's Ridge while 
the Turks were dug in on The Nek and Baby 700. In the extremely rugged country north of 
Walker’s there were established three posts to guard the beach head’s northern flank. 

From 17 to 19 May, the Sth Battalion rested in dug-outs cut into the side of a hill 
overlooking Bridges’ Road, which led up to Johnston’s Jolly. On 18 May Lieutenant 
Colonel Wanliss took command of the 2nd Brigade (Colonel McCay having been wound- 
ed at Krithia), and Captain Flockart took command of the 5th Battalion. On the following 
day the Turks launched a massive counterattack all along the Australian line. The 5th 
was ordered to stand by to repulse any Turks who broke through the front line. However, 
just as the Allied attack on Krithia was doomed to failure, so the Turkish attack at Anzac 
was also doomed. The enemy advanced in mass formation in broad daylight, providing 
ideal targets for Australian rifles, machine-guns and artillery. At no point did the Turks 
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penetrate the Australian defences, and by the end of the day thousands of dead and 
wounded Turks lay in the scrub between the lines. The 5th Battalion did not take part in 
this battle, although the men could clearly hear the rattle of rifle fire and the Turkish 
shouts of ‘Allah! Allah!’. Unfortunately, during the day a Turkish shell burst in Battalion 
Headquarters killing Regimental Sergeant Major Neilson and one other man and de 
stroying a large quantity of papers. 

From 20 to 23 May the 5th was in support trenches near the Pimple. On 24 May’there 
was an armistice to bury the thousands of decomposing corpses, mostly Turkish, that 
littered no-man’s-land. The 5th did not take part in this grisly task, although the smell of 
it lingered over the whole of Anzac. According to Eric Moorhead, who watched the 
burying from a neighbouring hill, ‘the stench filled the air as soon as the parties began to 
move the corpses.’ 

Until 10 June the battalion remained in reserve, performing fatigues such as carrying 
supplies to the front, making roads and digging trenches. On 26 May reinforcements of 
one officer and 101 other ranks arrived, and eighteen men returned from hospital 
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including Major LeMaistre who took command of the 5th the following day. Colonel 
Wanliss resumed command on 8 June after McCay returned to the 2nd Brigade, having 
recovered from the wounds he received a month earlier. 

On 11 June the 2nd Brigade relieved the Ist Brigade at Steele’s Post, opposite a 
Turkish position known as the German Officers’ Trench. The brigade remained at Steele’s 
for the following fifty-five days, rotating its battalions between the front line and the 
support trenches. Each battalion usually spent three days in the front line followed by 
three in support. Throughout this period the brigade’s area came under intermittent shell- 
fire every day. Fortunately the trenches were well constructed and provided good protec- 
tion. Nevertheless, there was a constant trickle of casualties. The 5th Battalion War Diary 
notes that from 12 to 30 June four men were killed and seven wounded, and that on 28 
June a ‘shell burst in Thompson's Lookout burying seven men who were all dug out 
suffering only from shock and scratches.’ During July two men were killed and eight 
wounded, including Major Flockart who was fatally wounded when observing Turkish 
artillery fire—the third of the 5th’s company commanders to be killed since the landing. 

Despite the relatively light battle casualties, the men were approaching the limits of 
their mental and physical endurance. The War Diary comments, ‘Owing to severe strain 
of being continually under shell fire, want of exercise, and monotony of diet, the Btn. is 
not as physically fit as desirable, the average sent to Field Amb[ulance] on account of 
sickness being ten daily.’ But this bland official comment does not adequately convey 
the appalling conditions that were endured. Eric Moorhead wrote graphically of this long 
period in the line: 


The weather was now hot and the water bad, and food unsuitable and tainted by flies. In the 
hottest weather the allowance barely exceeded half a pint of water per day for all purposes. 
As for food, the following is an average of one man’s ration per day, at that period: 

Three mess tins full of tea; % Ib. jam; 4 loaf bread (or five biscuits); piece of bacon (on 
alternate days); mashed potatoes and vegetables. 

The bread was rarely available, and when available generally badly broken... The jam, to 
which a vulgar epithet was applied, was generally Deakin’s Apricot, and could be poured out 
of the tin in liquid form, to the accompaniment of buzzing flies. 

These latter were everywhere. They swarmed upon the corpses in No Man’s Land, they 
invaded the latrines, and then invaded our food, a piece of biscuit and jam could hardly be 
eaten without also consuming one or two disease-laden insects. They buzzed into our ears 
and attacked our eyes, already strained and inflamed. Disease became rampant—almost to a 
man we suffered from diarrhoea or dysentery, and their after-effect was physical weakness 
and weariness. Eyes strained by using the periscope under a blazing sun and infected by flies 
became inflamed and diseased. Large septic sores began to appear on our limbs and bodies. 
The only bathing accommodation was the sea, and a dip was generally to be had several 
times a week, but ‘Beachy Bill’ (a Turkish gun) swept the beach and the bather did not always 
return. We were as | heard it put as ‘lousy as cuckoos’. Lice swarmed in our scanty clothing, 
they infested our socks and played about in our hair and beards; one playful louse | 
discovered one day running up and down the cord of my identity disc. Needless to say, 
superfluous clothing was discarded at this period; when off duty tunics were rarely worn, and 
often men stripped naked to the waist. Shorts were generally worn, though some wore slacks. 
It was necessary to wear these inside out on alternate days on account of the lice. In the 
middle of summer we were issued with a khaki cloth (or ‘havelock’) to attach to the rear of 
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the cap to keep off the sun. When in the front line the programme was the same each 
day—one observed and sniped during the day, and in the short intervals off duty, lay in one’s 
dug-out, sometimes to sleep, sometimes to merely attempt it, a water-proof or blanket up to 
keep out the flies. 


Aside from the flies, lice, disease, heat, poor food and lack of water, there was also the 
constant fear of sudden death or maiming wounds. Moorhead continues: 


Now and again the enemy shelled, generally shrapnel, which burst down in the valley or on 
the beach, often hitting or wounding men on fatigue... Luckily we were not often visited by 
the huge high explosive shells, which did enormous damage to the parapets and trenches, 
and buried or blew men to fragments. After the sound of the explosion of one or two of these 
monsters along the line, perhaps two or three men dragging something in a waterproof sheet 
would appear coming down the trench—‘Make way there’, and the ghastly bundle would be 
dragged past, sometimes merely a mass of mangled bones, battered and torn flesh and khaki, 
dirt and blood—sometimes a corpse practically intact with livid face and staring eyes. 


When in the support trenches, exhausting fatigue work was necessary. This mainly 
consisted of carrying ammunition, food and water up from the beach to the forward area. 
The journey from the beach was often hard and dangerous. Keown wrote that the Turks, 
‘consistently shelled the beach frontages, and many were the casualties caused by them 
among the non-combatant workers about the wharves and stores.’ Once the supplies had 
been collected they then had to be carried to the front via ‘steep and narrow paths’, 
wrote Keown, ‘not always taking the easiest gradients, crossing deep ravines and 
traversing steeper hills beyond, [which] made the carriage of an ammunition box by two 
men a feat of endurance. Hauling it up a steep bank, one above pulling and the other 
helping from below, was a strenuous task. Often the top man slipped and the box and its 
two bearers rolled into the gully.’ 

Considering the physical and mental strain and the weakened condition of the men, it 
is not surprising that the unit’s cohesion and morale sometimes suffered. Eric Moorhead 
wrote: 


The temper of the men gave out under the strain and discord prevailed. .. . reinforcements 
were bitterly sneered at by the originals and as bitterly retorted, and little parties separated 
and kept to each other in the trenches. Non-commissioned officers were cursed as slave- 
drivers etc., when in charge of fatigues, and retaliated when and how they could. Cub officers 
arrived with reinforcements, and speedily made themselves a nuisance. A draft of reinforce- 
ments arrived, and were pronounced to be useless: many of them had never fired a shot, and 
some could not load their rifles. They were sent down into the valley and drilled; a shell 
occasionally coming over and killing a few of them. 

So the days dragged on; death, sickness, flies, heat, lice, exhaustion were all with us. Some 
shot themselves in the foot or hand to escape the misery and monotony, others attempted old 
soldiers’ tricks of malingering. All remedies for dysentery failed, and | suffered acutely from 
this throughout all the weeks in the trenches. 


At the end of July Colonel Wanliss fell ill and was evacuated, fully expecting to return 
in a few weeks. However, his condition deteriorated and he was sent home to Australia, 
never to rejoin the Battalion. When he left the 5th he was fifty years old—perhaps a little 
old for a battalion commander. He was sadly missed by the men, especially those 
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originals who could recall the way ‘Dad’ was always willing to share the discomfort of his 
men both in Egypt and on Gallipoli. Major LeMaistre took over the battalion. 

Meanwhile, the Allied High Command had been planning a major offensive aimed at 
breaking the deadlock that gripped the campaign. It was decided that at dawn on 7 
August a new landing would be made north of Anzac at Suvla Bay by Lieutenant General 
Stopford’s IX British Corps, consisting of the 10th and 11th British Divisions. The object 
was to seize a range of low hills a few miles inland which were known to be weakly 
held by the Turks. At 8.30 pm the night before the Suvla landing, it was planned that a 
composite force consisting of the 4th Australian Infantry Brigade, New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade and the 29th Indian Infantry Brigade would 
breakout from the northern end of the Anzac bridgehead, seize the dominating peaks of 
Hill 971 and Chunuk Bair, and link up with the British from Suvla. With this high ground 
in Allied hands it would then be a downhill fight to the Narrows. 

In the hours leading up to the breakout from the northern end of Anzac several 
diversionary attacks were to be launched elsewhere at Anzac and at Cape Helles, to draw 
Turkish reserves to the south, away from the main thrust. In the Anzac area the main 
diversion was to be made by the Ist Brigade, who were given the formidable task of 
seizing the heavily fortified Turkish position at Lone Pine. The 2nd Brigade, including the 
5th Battalion, were to be held in reserve, and then move in to consolidate the Ist 
Brigade’s gains. 

The Lone Pine attack went in at 5.30 pm on 6 August. The men of the Ist Brigade 
reached the Turkish trenches just as the preliminary artillery bombardment was 
finishing—giving the Turks little time to man their defences. But then to the astonish- 
ment of those looking on from the Australian trenches, the attackers seemed to bunch up 
at the Turkish parapet. To the Ist Brigade’s surprise, the Turkish trenches were roofed 
over with thick pine logs and earth, virtually turning them into tunnels. Despite this, the 
Australians found gaps in the roofing or entered via communication trenches. By 6.00 
pm, after half an hour of furious and close fighting the Australians had secured Lone 
Pine. Over the next few days the Turks desperately counterattacked, but the Australians 
held on although their casualties were very heavy. Bean wrote, ‘The battalions of the Ist 
Brigade lost so heavily that few witnesses of its efforts remained.’ Before the fighting died 
down on 10 August, the 7th and 12th Battalions had also been drawn into the fight. In 
total, the six battalions most heavily engaged in the battle lost eighty officers and 2197 
men. Seven Victoria Crosses were awarded, of which four went to the 7th Battalion.? 

In contrast to the battle for Lone Pine the main thrust north of Anzac and at Suvla 
miscarried. The columns advancing in the dark from Anzac were delayed or went astray 
in the tangle of ridges leading up to Hill 971. Despite many determined attacks by the 
Anzacs and Indians, the Turks were able to hold the vital high ground, although for some 
hours the issue remained finely balanced. Meanwhile, at Suvla the British IX Corps 
landed, as expected, against very little opposition but, as Bean puts it, ‘through senility of 
the command and inexperience of the troops’ no attempt was made to advance inland to 
seize the hills that dominated the area. For two days the British had the opportunity to 
brush aside the negligible Turkish force that faced them, but Stopford, who was later 
relieved of his command, held his troops back, while trying to get artillery ashore. By 
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Lieutenant Colonel F.W. LeMaistre 
DSO, CO 5th Battalion 1915-16. 
4USTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (J1942) 


9 August the Turks had rushed in sufficient reinforcements to hold the hills, and the 
opportunity faded. With it went the last real hope of success for the Gallipoli campaign. 

At midday on 9 August the 5th Battalion’s headquarters with A and B Companies 
relieved the 7th Battalion on the right of the Lone Pine position, while C and D 
Companies with the machine-gun section were attached to the 6th Battalion further to the 
left. On that day the 5th Battalion War Diary commented, ‘Trenches in a bad state as 
dead men all over the place and beginning to decompose. Enemy bombing (with hand 
grenades) heavily all night.’ Captain R.M.F. Hooper of the 5th was killed while repelling a 
particularly heavy bombing attack. Captain A.J. Shout of the 7th was posthumously 
awarded a Victoria Cross for his part in repelling these attacks. Bean commented that 
‘Captain Hooper of the 5th was killed leading the fight much as Shout had done.’ 
Hooper, however, did not receive any award. 

From 10 August the fighting at Lone Pine subsided, then, as Lillie comments, ‘came 
the monotonous task of holding the Pine, garrisoning and harassing the enemy.’ For the 
next month the Sth was part of the Lone Pine garrison, rotating with the 3rd Battalion, 
usually spending two days in the front line followed by two days in support. During this 
period casualties from enemy action were not heavy, but casualties from sickness, 
especially dysentery, were continually mounting. On 28 August the 5th Battalion War 
Diary commented, ‘Average number of men being sent to Field Ambulance 10 [each 
day]. Health of men not good, weakening with strain.’ The strength of the battalion on 7 
August, before going into Lone Pine, was twenty officers and 757 other ranks. By the time 
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the Sth left, on 8 September, it had dropped to twenty officers and 386 other ranks. The 
following description, although not written by a member of the 5th Battalion, graphically 
illustrates the vile conditions in Lone Pine around this time: 


September—At Lone Pine—after a tedious walk along narrow saps then through a tunnel 
timbered with beams. We stumbled in the darkness instinctively ducking our heads only to 
thud into the wall of the tunnel where it twisted and turned. The floor was uneven with puddle 
holes of putrid water. Of course, no one dare strike a light; we were going into the most 
dangerous spot of the whole Gallipoli line. The route smelt like a cavern dug in a graveyard, 
where the people are not even in their coffins. We are right in Lone Pine now and the stench 
is just awful; the dead men, Turks and Australians, are lying buried and half-buried in the 
trench bottom, in the sides of the trench, and built up into the parapet. They make the 
sandbags all greasy. The flies hum in a bee-like cloud. | understand now why men can only 
live in this portion of the trenches for forty-eight hours at a stretch... 


On 9 September the 5th Battalion embarked in the transport Newmarket for Lemnos 
Island and a well-deserved rest of a little over a month at Sarpi Camp. Describing the 
march to Sarpi, Keown wrote the men were so fatigued that, ‘Laden with their equipment, 
so long discarded, and unaccustomed to marching, [they] found it impossible to go 
more than a mile and a half without resting.’ The Australian nurses on the island who 
came down to see the troops come ashore were visibly shocked by the condition of the 
men who only a few months before had been at the peak of fitness and health. 

After a few days of complete rest a light training schedule was started, consisting of 
short route marches, drill and musketry. Naturally, all ranks appreciated the relief from 
the strain of the trenches, and with fairly decent food, and a bottle of stout a day, the 
health of the men gradually improved. On 21 October the 5th Battalion War Diary 
commented: ‘Men not yet fit, but decidedly better.’ Athletics were encouraged, and 
cricket matches were played against other units and the navy. As the month of rest drew 
to a close, inspections abounded and several dignitaries reviewed the troops, including 
Lord Kitchener, General Birdwood, and the admiral of the French fleet. 

On 14 November the 5th left Lemnos to return to Anzac, arriving two days later and 
moving into the line on 17 November. The 5th, together with the rest of the 2nd Brigade, 
occupied the trenches at Silt Spur (one of the ridges running south from Lone Pine), with 
two battalions in the front line and two in support in Clarke’s Gully. Compared to Lone 
Pine, Silt Spur was quite comfortable. Keown wrote: 


This part of the front was a truly wonderful piece of engineering, and by dint of hard and 
patient work had now been completed. The main communication from Brown’s Dip to the 
front line had been named ‘Lady Galway’s Road’, and consisted of a tunnel, in some parts 
seven feet high. It broke into the line on the forward slope of Silt Spur, where the trenches 
were completely underground. Loopholed at intervals, it provided an excellent vantage- 
ground for listeners and snipers. The trenches hereabouts were well drained, and even in wet 
weather, were dry underfoot. 


The weather was now rapidly changing as the days became colder with the onset of 
winter. Snow began to fall in late November, and, as Keown wrote, ‘the delighted 
Australians made their first snowballs, and tired not in the promiscuous throwing of 
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them.’ Although the cold weather finally killed off the plagues of flies, it brought new 
problems, especially exposure and lung infections. A water shortage also resulted 
because the pipes at the water storage and purification plants froze and burst. An entry in 
the War Diary for 29 November runs, ‘Since Bn occupied trenches water has become very 
scarce. Allowance at first 2 gallon per man per day, which was subsequently reduced to 
Y gallon per man per day, as a result of which great difficulty is experienced in 
supplying water in sufficient quantities to keep men in health.’ Fortunately, battle 
casualties during this period were very light. From 17 November until 12 December the 
5th lost only three killed and ten wounded, a testimony to the well-constructed trenches. 

At this time orders were received that a unique operation was to be instituted over the 
entire Anzac front, officially styled ‘the silent ruse’. This meant that all firing of artillery 
and other arms would cease for a period of three days. The object was to get the Turks 
used to a reduced level of activity in the Anzac lines. Although the men of the 5th did not 
know it, this was the beginning of preparations for the evacuation. Over the next few 
weeks the garrison at Anzac was secretly reduced. On the night 12/13 December the 5th 
and 6th Battalions, and Brigade Headquarters, embarked in the Abbassia and sailed 
once again for Lemnos, never to return to Gallipoli. The evacuation from Anzac and 
Suvla was completed early in the morning of 20 December, and the evacuation of Cape 
Helles was complete by 8 January. There were virtually no casualties during the 
withdrawal, despite Hamilton’s expectation that they could be as high as 50 per cent. 
The success of the evacuation went far to counteract the blow to Allied prestige. 

The men of the Sth Battalion, as with every other unit, left Gallipoli with mixed 
feelings. There was, in their opinion, nothing heroic in the evacuation, and they deeply 
regretted leaving the graves of dead comrades in the enemy's possession. On the other 
hand, there was a sense of relief that the campaign was finally over and that they would 
not have to spend more gruelling months in the claustrophobic trenches of Anzac. 

Few armies have had a baptism of fire as terrible as that which the AIF endured on 
Gallipoli. The 5th Battalion’s casualty list was fairly typical of the losses that were 
suffered. On 27 November, two weeks before leaving the peninsula, the battalion, 
including the six drafts of reinforcements it had received since leaving Australia, could 
muster only twenty-two officers and 491 other ranks—about 50 per cent of its full 
establishment. Very little remained of the original battalion that marched out of 
Broadmeadows Camp just fourteen months before. 
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embarked for Alexandria, arriving on 6 January and then moving by train to Tel el 

Kebir the following day. Over the next few weeks men returned from hospital, and 
several drafts of reinforcements arrived, so that by the end of the month the Battalion had 
a strength of nineteen officers and 916 other ranks. Because the unit had absorbed so 
much new blood, it was necessary to start training again from the most basic level of 
drill and musketry. This came as an unwelcome shock to many of the veterans who 
found themselves sloping arms, marching in column and parading in ranks. On 24 
January the 5th moved up to Serapeum, on the banks of the Suez Canal, to man the 
canal’s defences as it was feared that the Turkish forces released from Gallipoli might 
cross the Sinai and attack the vital waterway. 

In November 1915 the Australian Government had decided to increase the AIF to five 
divisions in order to absorb the large number of volunteers who were enlisting in 
Australia. As part of this programme, approximately half the 2nd Brigade was detached to 
form the nucleus of the newly raised 15th Brigade, which was to be part of the 5th 
Division. Accordingly, drafts from the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Battalions formed the core of 
the 57th, 58th, 59th and 60th Battalions respectively. Keown noted, ‘Most of the trans- 
ferees went voluntarily, but the chance to transfer others was naturally welcomed by 
some officers.’ The battalion was again brought up to full strength with new reinforce- 
ments. 

The enlargement of the AIF meant well-earned promotions for many veteran officers 
and NCOs of the old battalions, and also gave opportunity to some of the later arrivals 
who aspired to commissioned rank. Captain J.C. Stewart, who had been adjutant of the 
5th since its inception, became second-in-command of the 57th, and several subalterns 
from the 5th soon found themselves commanding companies in the new battalions. 

On 10 February 1916 the 5th marched across the desert to Serapeum East, a distance 
of some 14 miles. With the veterans weakened by their privations on Gallipoli, and the 
new drafts still raw, this march proved an intensely trying one to all. The sun fiercely 
blazed down on the column plodding through the clogging sand, and when the destina- 
tion was reached that evening, the exhausted men were then told they had to dig in. 

For the rest of February and most of March, the 5th once again found itself training in 
the desert, doing the same manoeuvres, marching and digging as a year before, but this 


p “ic 5th Battalion rested at Sarpi on Lemnos until 3 January 1916, when they 
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A group of 5th Battalion officers on Christmas Day, 1915, after the evacuation of Gallipoli, Sarpi 
Camp Lemnos. The three central seated figures are Captain J.C. Stewart, Major F.W. LeMaistre 
(CO), and Captain J. Walstab (CO 1916-17). Lieutenant C.McE. Lillie is standing in the centre of 
the second row, AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (C1195) 


time the troops were well away from the temptations of Cairo, and the food had much 
improved since the first time around, although water was scarce and strictly rationed. 
Since Gallipoli, more latitude was allowed in dress, and when working most of the men 
only wore shorts and singlet. Sundays, however, brought the ‘military maniac’ from his 
lair. The men were paraded in full uniform, and rigorous kit inspections were the order 
of the day, which, according to Keown, produced much profanity in the ranks but also 
helped to bring the battalion to a high pitch of efficiency. 

The desert was left on 25 March, the return march to Serapeum being reeled off 
without distress. Here the battalion entrained for Alexandria, where it embarked the 
same day. In saying goodbye to Egypt, which had been the AIF’s base for some sixteen 
months, some soldiers may have had regrets, but the vast majority were more than 
pleased to leave behind the sandy wastes, heat and flies. 

It was an open secret that the 5th was bound for France. The battalion crossed the 
Mediterranean uneventfully in HMT Briton, arriving at Marseilles on the night of 30 
March. At 6.00 am the following morning the unit disembarked on to the cobbled 
quayside and set foot on France for the first time. By 11.30 am the battalion had marched 
to the rail yards and entrained. Then followed, according to Keown: 


The cold and uncomfortable train journey of sixty-three hours ... although the old campaign- 
ers exerted every art to alleviate the discomforts of the journey. Paris was passed, or rather 
its environs, during the night, much to the disappointment of those who strained eager eyes 
through the darkness for a glimpse of the wonderful city. Whenever the train stopped, the 
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kindness of the inhabitants proved still unimpaired by the strain ever imposed on it by 
passing troops, and chocolates and flowers gladdened the men's hearts. The French people 
thought themselves amply repaid by the tins of bully beef which were thrust at them with 
easy generosity. 
When the train finally stopped the troops found themselves not in France but in the fiat, 
low-lying Flanders area of Belgium. On 4 April the battalion marched into the little village 
of Steentje, where an advanced party had arranged billets in the farm houses and 
out-buildings. The conditions, however, left a lot to be desired. Eric Moorhead wrote, ‘My 
platoon slept in a barn by a stinking fish pond, and adjoining the pig-stye and filthy yard. 
Straw was plentiful, but, oh, the filth, and the dilapidated condition of everything.’ Keown 
noted, ‘This was their initiation into the billeting system so common in France and 
Belgium, which the Fifth were to experience in so many degrees of discomfort in 
surroundings and smell.’ In this case, while the stench was terrible, the main discomfort 
were the lice and fleas which were particularly active at night. 

A fortnight was spent at Steentje in continued training, including a day at the Gas 
Warfare School. Here the use of the gas mask was explained, and after adjusting them, 
the men were taken through a trench of asphyxiating gas without any casualties. 
Lachrymatory or ‘tear’ shells were afterwards exploded near enough for the men to feel 
the effects and impress on them the need for preventative measures. A strong smell of 
pineapple characterised this peculiar gas, the effects of which were not so dangerous as 
temporarily irritating. 

During this period several other innovations were introduced to the battalion. The 
most visible was the steel helmet, or ‘tin hat’ as it was more commonly known. For the 
remainder of the’ war, whenever the unit was in the front line, virtually every man wore a 
helmet, the distinctive Australian slouch hat being reserved for duties behind the line. 
Furthermore, the battalion Vickers machine-gun section was abolished, its guns being 
handed over to a newly formed brigade machine-gun company. In place of the Vickers 
each platoon was issued with a Lewis light machine-gun. This weapon was fired from a 
bipod and was fed by a 97-round drum magazine mounted on top of the gun. Since it 
weighed 27 pounds it could be fired from the shoulder or hip for only short bursts. Neverthe- 
less, the Lewis added considerable mobility to a battalion's automatic firepower. On the 
Western Front it was found that the most effective weapon in close combat was the Mills 
bomb (hand grenade), so each battalion formed a bombing platoon of men who had 
strong throwing arms; in addition, each company had a bombing section. Bombs were 
particularly effective when advancing along an enemy trench. Similarly, for scouting, 
intelligence and sniping, each battalion formed a ‘scout platoon’ under the battalion 
intelligence officer. It comprised expert observers, snipers and scouts, all specially 
chosen. 

When behind the line, the estaminets were patronised freely at night when the day’s 
training had been done, and this French word quickly replaced ‘pub’ in the men’s 
vocabulary. ‘Vin rouge’, ‘vin blanc’ and the light beers of the country were consumed in 
considerable quantities. but since they were not very potent there was little drunkenness. 
Those who had money ordered ‘Champagne’, which more often than not was merely a 
sparkling wine chemically treated to produce excessive effervescence. Schoolboy French 
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was revived, usually with such poor pronunciation that the local people were just as 
mystified as if spoken to in English. 

On 17 April the Sth moved to Fort Rompu where training was continued—bayonet 
fighting, musketry, gas drill, route marches and tactical exercises. The first anniversary of 
the landing at Anzac was solemnly commemorated. Keown noticed, ‘Most of the veterans 
of this day a year ago had clung together in little groups, and the reinforcement who was 
admitted into the comradeship of their circle felt honoured indeed.’ 

On the night of 30 April the 5th Battalion moved into the forward trenches at Fleurbaix 
on a quiet sector of the front where ‘new’ units were sent to gain experience. The 
incoming troops were informed that the Germans were 300 yards away. When daylight 
came, it was seen that the trenches were not so much dug in as built up with sandbags, 
because in this sector of the line the water table was only a few feet from the surface. 
Moorhead wrote, ‘We old hands looked in vain for the deep trenches of Anzac, the 
deeply dug support trenches and dug-outs.’ 

The enemy drew first blood. One of the battalion’s snipers, who had located himself in 
a loopholed position, was found the next morning shot through the head, probably by a 
watchful German sniper who knew the range to an inch. Despite this, and some 
occasional shelling, life in this sector was one of monotony. Fatigue parties worked by 
day on improving the trenches, and ration parties brought forward food and ammunition 
by night. The supplies were brought up in hand-pushed trucks which ran along a 
wooden tramline. For most of its length the tramline ran through open country, so during 
the journey the men pushing the trucks were exposed to desultory rifle and machine-gun 
fire. It is not surprising Keown noted that those employed on this task were an ‘unhappy 
band’. After two weeks in the line the 5th had lost five killed and twenty wounded. 

On 13 May the 5th Battalion was relieved by the 7th and then moved back to billets at 
Fleurbaix. There the unending fatigue parties continued, mainly consisting of digging 
support trenches and carrying supplies to forward dumps. Every so often the work was 
punctuated by a mad dash for shelter as the Australian and German artillery fought one 
of their spasmodic duels. On the night of 31 May the battalion returned to the line for a 
further ten days of digging and sniping, losing three killed and thirteen wounded. 

On the night of 9-10 June the Battalion was relieved and again moved back into billets 
at various Belgian villages, none of which was very far from the front, and over the next 
couple of weeks several men were killed or wounded by stray shells. On 19 June the unit 
crossed over the Belgian-French border and marched into northern France where the 
following three weeks were spent training and working at the inevitable fatigues. 

Meanwhile, great events were unfolding further south in France near a river called the 
Somme. On 1 July the British Expeditionary Force in France, commanded by General 
(later Field Marshal) Sir Douglas Haig, launched a massive assault on the German 
positions north of the Somme. The attack had been preceded by an artillery bombard- 
ment by 1537 guns lasting several days. Haig and the British High Command expected 
this deluge of shells to so pulverise the German trenches that the British infantry could 
simply walk across no-man’s-land with sloped arms and occupy the shattered enemy’s 
defences. However, the British did not realise that the Germans had excavated dugouts 
so deep and well constructed that the bombardment actually had little effect, while its 
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duration only served to warn the Germans of the impending assault. Moreover, the 
Germans held the dominating high ground, known as Poziéres Ridge, giving their 
machine-gunners and artillery observers excellent fields of fire. 

The attack was a disaster. On the first day alone the British suffered 57470 casualties, 
including 19240 killed. Almost half the men in the 143 assaulting battalions Became 
casualties. Taken separately, casualties among officers on | July were even heavier: only 
one in four of those who went over the top remained unhurt at the end of the day, a 75 
per cent casualty rate. For every yard of the assault’s 16 mile front there were two British 
casualties. This was the worst day in the history of the British Army. The German front 
was hardly dented. 

Despite the disaster, Haig decided to press on, partly because he refused to admit 
defeat and partly because reports from the front were far more optimistic than the grim 
facts warranted. The Somme campaign quickly degenerated into a dreadful attritional 
struggle as the British relentlessly hammered at the German line. Fresh troops were soon 
needed, so Haig sent for Lieutenant General Birdwood’s | Anzac Corps, consisting of the 
Ist, 2nd and 4th Australian Divisions.! Thus on 12 July the 5th Battalion, with the rest of 
the Ist Division, found itself marching south through the pleasant countryside towards 
the Somme. The march took several days. Although the weather was quite hot, the men 
were fit and showed little strain as each night they settled into a new billet. The march 
was made easier by the kindness of the local people who did their best to keep the 
billets clean despite the constant stream of troops. 

I Anzac Corps was given the task of capturing the village of Poziéres and the ridge 
immediately behind it. The peak of this ridge was the highest point on the battlefield, 
and if it could be captured the British would then have the advantage of overlooking the 
Germans’ defences and rear areas. The British had made four attempts to capture the 
village between 13 and 17 July, but every attempt had failed. Originally the army 
commander, General Sir Hubert Gough,” had wanted the Australians to attack Poziéres 
on the night of 18 July, but Birdwood and his staff demanded more time to prepare, 
pointing out that the four earlier ill-prepared attempts had failed. The Australians won a 
few more days and the attack was set for 12.30 am on 23 July. 

The German defences around Poziéres consisted of a forward trench, known as 
Poziéres Trench, which skirted the southern end of the village, and another trench 
system about 500 yards to the rear, known as the Old German or O.G. Lines. The latter 
consisted of two parallel trenches between 100 and 200 yards apart, named O.G.1 and 
0.G.2. These ran along the dominating ridge north-east of Poziéres, connecting with 
Poziéres Trench about 500 yards east of the village. Within the village itself the Germans 
had excavated deep dugouts beneath the shattered houses, often by extending the cellars 
that were already there. 

The Australian attack was spearheaded by the Ist Australian Division, with the Ist and 
3rd Brigades forward and the 2nd Brigade in reserve. In the days leading up to the 
assault, Poziéres had been methodically pounded into rubble, and the vegetation that 
had screened the village was stripped by shrapnel and high explosive. Bean wrote, 
‘Barely once or twice a day the sight of some figure moving in that tortured area gave 
evidence that a garrison was still there.’ 
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The assault by the Ist and 3rd Brigades was astonishingly successful. Two minutes 
before zero hour the Australian and British field artillery fired as fast as they could load, 
and the infantry, who had crept as close as possible to the foremost German positions, 
rushed them as soon as the artillery lengthened its range. By staying as close as possible 
to their own barrage the Australian infantry were able to follow it through the village and 
attack the Germans before they had time to recover. Many of the German garrison were 
killed or captured while others fled to the O.G. Lines. 

The only part of the objective not taken was in the O.G. Lines. In this sector, elements 
of the 9th and 10th Battalions attempted to advance by bombing along O.G.1 and 0.G.2 
from the point where they connected with Poziéres Trench. But here the Australians met 
a condition new to them, these trenches and the area surrounding them having been so 
cratered by shellfire that it was very difficult for the troops to be sure where their 
objective was or what point they had reached. Bean wrote, ‘The whole surface of the 
ground was like that of a choppy sea; and the two trenches were in some places 
untraceable, in others merely a depression detected with difficulty among the holes and 
mounds.’ Among the craters the German dug-outs were held by brave garrisons, skilled 
at bomb-fighting, and covered by the support of watchful and terribly efficient machine- 
gunners. 

The capture of Poziéres was the only success along the whole Somme front, and the 
German High Command were determined that it should be regained. Three early counter- 
attacks were either obliterated by Australian and British artillery fire or shot to pieces by 
the Australian infantry. The Germans therefore decided, after their experience of the 
British bombardment, that the best way to recapture Poziéres was to deluge the Austra- 
lian garrison with massed artillery fire. The German bombardment began at 7.00 am on 
24 July, and soon they had every available gun trained on the already devastated village. 
This was the beginning of one of the most terrible bombardments endured by Australian 
soldiers. The ground was churned over and over again, and men were driven mad by the 
constant concussion. Eventually the village of Poziéres simply ceased to exist as not a 
single wall remained standing. 

On the morning of 24 July the 5th Battalion moved to a reserve position at Bailiff Wood 
near La Boiselle, about 3000 yards south-west of Poziéres. From this position the men 
could see the battered village of Contalmaison, now a mass of untidy ruins, and on the 
hillside nearby, swollen and blackened corpses, grim relics of the British charge against 
the village some weeks before. During the afternoon the battalion was subjected to a 
four-hour bombardment of tear shells, causing much discomfort and profanity. Goggles 
had been issued for protection, but they proved quite useless. Streaming eyes, irritated 
throats and, in some cases, vomiting were the physical effects. 

Meanwhile, Divisional Headquarters had decided that the 5th Battalion together with 
two companies of the 7th were to make a frontal assault on the O.G. Lines, the whole 
force being under the command of Lieutenant Colonel LeMaistre. The 5th were to attack 
the sector between Poziéres Trench and a light railway line which bisected the O.G. 
Lines, while the two companies of the 7th were to attack the sector between the light 
railway and the Poziéres-Bapaume road. It was planned that the 5th would advance with 
two companies forward and two in support, while the 7th would have one company 
forward and one in support. The 5th’s two left-hand companies (forward and support) 
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4.3 The Pozieres campaign, July-September 1916. 


were placed under Captain J. Leadbeater, and the two right-hand companies under 
Captain C.McE Lillie. Once the O.G. Lines were captured, the bombing platoon of the 7th 
would guard the left flank, and the bombing platoon of the 5th, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant L.E.J. Fitzgerald, would guard the right. At the same time, the bombing platoon of the 
10th Battalion and two ether platoons were to attack north along the O.G. Lines from the 
junction with Poziéres Trench and rush the enemy posts which had so far resisted their 
progress. The attack was to begin at 2.00 am on 25 July. 

During the day (of 24 July) Lieutenant Colonel LeMaistre and one officer from each 
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company reconnoitred the area over which the attack would pass. They found that the 
‘jumping off’ trench was mostly incomplete, so that a start line would have to be marked 
with tape. Therefore, after dark the intelligence officer of the 5th, Lieutenant H. Gray 
(later killed in the attack), and a scout crept north from Poziéres Trench with pegs and 
tape to mark the start line. Gray pegged the northern end, but then his assistant was 
wounded. After getting the wounded man to safety, Gray found he did not have enough 
time to accurately tape the rest of the line. As a result, the remainder of the start line ran 
obliquely across no-man’s-land, and not parallel to the O.G. Lines as it should have. It 
was considered important that the infantry approach their objective square on, as it 
would simplify artillery support and make navigation across the craterfield of no-man’s- 
land easier. 

The approach plan was that after dark the two companies of the 7th, followed by the 
two forward companies of the 5th, and then the 5th’s two supporting companies, would 
file up Walker Avenue and turn right into Poziéres Trench. When the leading companies 
had reached the tape, they were to turn left into no-man’s-land and follow the tape to 
their forming-up areas. However, when the companies of the 7th were actually moving 
through the communication trenches to the starting point, they found that, by some 
mistake, those of the 5th were passing ahead of them, and so they waited until these had 
gone by before moving into the open. The attack was by this time (2.00 am) 
commencing, and only one platoon of the 7th, under Lieutenant H.A. Sutherland, had 
reached its proper starting point north of the railway. The 7th’s supporting company, 
misdirected by some members of the 11th Battalion, turned left instead of right when 
entering Poziéres Trench and found itself heading back towards Pozieres. 

Considering the maze of half ruined trenches that had to be negotiated in the dark, it is 
not surprising that there was a good deal of confusion during the approach march. Eric 
Moorhead wrote, ‘The way lay through a battered sap, corpses everywhere. Two swollen 
Germans blocked the way, the stench was tremendous. Corpses everywhere in the floor 
of the sap and in the parapet. Heads and limbs protruded from the parapet and the stink 
was everywhere.’ 

Despite these ghastly conditions, the 5th reached an area close to the proper starting 
position. Captain Leadbeater, in charge of the leading company, and Sergeant H.M. Blair, 
though unable to find the tape, sent their men across the open in the right general 
direction. The front lines were thus in place, lying under a casual fire of rifles and 
Machine-guns, and the rear companies were moving across the open to take position 
behind them when, at 1.58 am, the covering bombardment crashed on the O.G. Lines, 
the artillery of the Ist Australian Division placing a heavy curtain of shrapnel on O.G.1, 
and that of the British 34th Division on O.G.2. After two minutes the curtain on O.G.1 was 
raised, that on O.G.2 being arranged to continue for another twenty minutes. At 1.59 the 
officers of the Sth shouted the order to advance. The ground was pock-marked with large 
shell craters, and German machine-guns almost immediately opened a fierce cross-fire 
from several directions, the nearest post apparently being where the low embankment of 
the railway crossed the O.G. Lines. The German artillery presently opened, inflicting 
heavy casualties. Because of the tape not being accurately laid, the front of the 5th was 
not paraliel with O.G.1, and the advance veered to the left. As a result, there was a 
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moment of wild confusion in which the advancing line split into groups searching for the 
objective, some making south-east, others north-east. Eventually, someone recdgnised 
the trench, and a rush was made for it, all groups getting in. Its garrison had fled, only a 
few dead remained. The 5th had been instructed that O.G.1 must be consolidated before 
starting the advance on O.G.2. This was particularly necessary because O.G.1 needed to 
be re-dug — in many parts it was so damaged that it was barely distinguishable from the 
surrounding craters. Moreover, the troops had become very disorganised during the 
search for the trench, and time was needed to sort them out. Accordingly, Captain Lillie, 
who, though very young for his rank, was the senior officer in the captured trench, gave 
the order to hold the line in O0.G.1. About 2.25, however, the barrage on O.G.2 having just 
lifted, Captain Leadbeater, who was on the extreme left and had not heard of Lillie’s 
decision, led his men forward, and seeing the left go, Lillie ordered the right to advance 
as well. About 40 men were left to guard O.G.1. Aside from these, the whole force swept 
forward. Heavy fire at once broke out again from several directions, and Leadbeater was 
killed, revolver in hand, waving his men forward. Under heavy fire there followed another 
search for the objective. It was eventually found, recognisable only by abandoned articles 
of German equipment. Having by 2.40 am definitely assured himself that this was the 
trench, Lillie reported its capture, and the troops began to dig in. Eric Moorhead wrote of 
the confusion of this night attack: 


After getting thoroughly lost as usual, we finally got to the spot and were led into ‘No man’s 
land’ where we were out in the open, no man knowing what he had to do ... In groups, in 
threes, by ourselves, we crawled, none knew where, as no direction had been given, an odd 
bullet spattering about, waiting for our artillery to open, to prepare the way. /t did. 1000 guns 
concentrating on our objective, 350 yards in front. Then the fun began. The roaring of the 
guns, wild yells, ‘Come on Australia etc. etc.’, oaths and cooees, and in a wild mob we 
gasped and tore in the direction we thought the enemy position lay. Our gun fire indicated 
this fairly well; but there was uncertainty till poor Blair (our best sergeant, killed a few 
minutes later) saw a tape which had been laid to guide our progress, and roared to us to 
follow this. Blowing and gasping | wandered on till finally I flopped into a furrow, which had 
once been a trench, and surrounded by the boys, realized we had taken a trench. There were 
no Huns or dugouts in my vicinity. A few rifles and smashed equipment only being about; but 
our terrible bombardment had smashed everything. 

Now again there was confusion, disorder, and lack of discipline, officers differed and 
argued. Orders had been given to ... hold and consolidate this trench. But the counsel of an 
officer drunk with rum prevailed, and we went on, men dropping as Fritz got his machine- 
guns to work. The second trench was a debris filled furrow, along a line of trees. Here again, | 
met no Huns, and here again argument ensued—a captain filled to the neck with rum, over 
rated all other officers, finally blew his whistle, roared, ‘Charge, Australians’ or some such 
phrase, and dashed ahead again, finally the survivors came back in panic, calling out that we 
must retreat, were all cut up, the Germans were on us etc., etc. The Captain had been shot 
through the heart on their barbed wire. 


In this account, Moorhead seems to indicate that there was an advance past O.G.2. While 
it is possible that a small group went past this objective, it was definitely not part of a 
general advance. What is more likely is that Moorhead’s recollection is jumbled, which is 
hardly surprising considering the chaos of that night. Since there are no records of how 
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many captains took part in the assault, there is no way of positively identifying the 
drunken captain. On the other hand, Keown confirms that ‘A liberal issue of rum had 
infused some of the officers and men with more than their habitual recklessness.’ 

On the right flank, the assault group of the 10th Battalion linked up with Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald’s 5th Battalion bombing platoon in a communication trench between O.G.1 
and O.G.2, which was a continuation of a German trench known to the Australians and 
British as Munster Alley. At 2.45 am the troops in the front line in O.G.2 observed German 
flares rising from O.G.1 behind them at a point near the railway. Flashes of rifles could 
be seen there; shortly afterwards bombing was heard, German egg-bombs—small mis- 
siles with a feeble explosion, but which could be thrown a long distance—were seen 
bursting. As only some forty men remained in O.G.1, Lillie sent thither the bombing 
officer, Fitzgerald, who took such company bombers as he could gather. (Fitzgerald left 
the regimental bombers under his sergeant in Munster Alley.) Some time afterwards a 
message came from Fitzgerald asking for more bombs and sandbags, and Lillie at once 
sent back from O.G.2 as many of each as were to hand. 

The position on the left was indeed precarious. North of the railway Sutherland’s 
platoon of the 7th—the only one to arrive at its starting point—had failed to reach O.G.1. 
The bombers of the 7th, who should have guarded that flank, were not there. Sheltered 
by the low railway bank between O.G.1 and O.G.2 lay a German post, in front of which 
Leadbeater was killed. The Lewis gun officer of the 5th, Lieutenant McMullen, though 
wounded, hurried there to organise a bombing attack on these Germans, but was killed 
while leading it. The enemy then began to force their way down O.G.1, where there were 
a mere handful of men to oppose them. Lillie therefore sent one of his officers, 
Lieutenant A.V. Carter, to Colonel LeMaistre, whose headquarters was only five minutes’ 
distant at the junction of Poziéres Trench and O.G.1, with instructions to explain the 
situation personally and to ask for reinforcements. Carter returned with the.reply that no 
more assistance was available for O.G.1, and that, if the trench was not yet clear, Lillie 
must decide whether to hold on in O.G.2 or to evacuate it and retake O.G.1. 

Lillie’s mind was at once made up. German flares were rising from Munster Alley on 
his right front, and under them the helmets of the enemy could be seen along that 
trench. There was the utmost danger of being caught between these Germans and those 
attacking in O.G.1. On his journey Lieutenant Carter had learnt of the existence of the 
communication trench between O.G.1 and O.G.2 then held by the 10th; and Lillie now 
simply ordered the men along O.G.2 to ‘right turn’ and wheel to the right along this 
communication trench (an extension of Munster Alley) and into O.G.1. The southern half 
of the garrison in 0.G.2 had been digging with little interference from the enemy; but the 
northern half was left crowded with dead and dying. These were mainly victims of 
shelling possibly from their own artillery. Several of these wounded men were later 
captured by the Germans. 

The decision to evacuate O.G.2 came as a shock to the higher commanders, who had 
no previous information of the danger, but the withdrawal was effected none too soon. 
The enemy’s endeavour to retake ground in O.G.1 led, as Bean wrote, ‘to one of the most 
desperate bomb-fights in the history of the AIF’. The range of the German bombers was 


greater than that of the Australians, and Fitzgerald, dashing with his bombers across the 
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open in order to remedy this disadvantage, was killed by a machine-gun; Lieutenants 
Gray (who had laid the tape) and Beveridge were killed, and all but one of the regimental 
bombers of the Sth were either killed or wounded. The Germans forced their way down 
O.G.1 to the mouth of the communication trench leading to Munster Alley, and the party 
of the 10th in their captured strong-point between O.G.1 and O.G.2 were at one time 
almost cut off. Brigadier General MacLagan, commander of the 3rd Brigade (9th, 10th, 
11th and 12th Battalions), reinforced the 5th with all of the 9th and 10th that were 
available and finally, with his last reserve, the two companies of the 7th not originally 
committed to the battle. Two platoons of the Ist Pioneer Battalion who had been sent to 
consolidate O.G.1 now suddenly found themselves attacked from the left. They gallantly 
barricaded and held the trench, with the help of two artillery liaison officers who manned 
a Stokes mortar when the crew were put out of action. This gained sufficient time for 
more of the 5th to rush around from O.G.2. Bombs were flying thick and fast. Since 
holding the trench depended on maintaining the bomb supply, a large proportion of the 
reinforcements were employed in forwarding bombs as fast as they could carry them. 
One observer described the scene as follows: ‘It was bombs at the double—machine- 
guns at the double—carriers at the double—more bombs at the double—strings of men 
going up...’ 

At the barricades, the surviving bombers threw until their arms gave way. To cover 
them, riflemen and Lewis gunners of the 5th, 9th and 10th, firing from the cross-trench 
near Munster Alley, were trying to prevent the enemy bombers from looking over the top, 
and even cutting off the hands of the German throwers with well-aimed shots as they 
appeared over the parapet. To get within range the Australian bombers jumped over into 
shell holes beside the trench and, to make a better throw, sometimes dashed across the 
open. In the middle of the fight an unidentified sergeant (possibly of the 5th), stripped to 
the waist, threw bombs for an hour with German grenades bursting all around him. One 
of these missiles seemed to explode almost on his chest, but he took no heed. His body 
covered with blood, he led the fight until he was forced to drop out through sheer 
exhaustion. Private W.B. Pennycuick of the 5th and others frequently stood on the 
parapet to fling their missiles. Pennycuick was eventually killed after exposing himself 
several times. Soon the bomb supply began to run out. At this critical stage, the heroism 
of Private J.R. Skilbeck of the 5th made holding the trench possible. With his Lewis gun 
he dashed across to the German trench under heavy fire, mounted his gun on the enemy 
parapet, and swept his fire down the trench till the drum was exhausted of ammunition. 
Again, and yet again, as the failing bomb supply rendered some desperate diversion 
necessary, Skilbeck repeated this daring feat—and yet lived to tell the tale. For his 
bravery he received the Military Medal. 

The struggle swayed backwards and forwards over some forty yards near the head of 
the cross-trench. About 7.30 am Captain A. Oates of the 7th arrived with three platoons of 
his battalion and drove the Germans almost to the railway. He was then forced back to a 
rear barricade near the cross-trench but, attacking again with a few men, held the 
Position gained while the pioneers consolidated it by building new barricades. During 
Oates’ counterattack, Lieutenant J.A. Anderson and others of the 5th played a leading 
role. Finally, a barrier was established about half-way between the cross-trench and the 
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railway, two men with fixed bayonets keeping guard ahead at the next turn of the trench 
while the pioneers made the block and cut a small T-head sap to facilitate bombing from 
the left or right of it. There was now an ample supply of bombs, and a Stockes mortar, 
getting the range of the railway, fired as fast as its crew could load. The enemy’s effort 
was at last spent. The Australians had thus secured O.G.1 nearly half-way to the railway, 
and the communication trench leading to the head of Munster Alley—in all about a 
fourth of the intended objective. 

During the rest of the day there was a welcome lull. That night the jumble of units in 
O.G.1 and the cross-trench (including the 5th Battalion) were relieved by the 17th 
Battalion of the 5th Brigade—the leading brigade of the 2nd Division, which was now 
taking over from the Ist Division.> The 5th marched back to the support trenches at La 
Boiselle. Here a roll call was taken and the battalion’s casualties revealed. 

6 officers and 39 other ranks killed 

6 officers and 242 other ranks wounded 

1 officer and 158 other ranks missing 
Eventually, after all the missing had been accounted for, the 5th Battalion’s total losses 
on 25 July came to thirteen officers and 458 other ranks. In other words the Battalion lost 
about 50 per cent of its strength in one day, an indication of the furious intensity of the 
fighting. 

From 26 to 30 July the 5th Battalion moved back from La Boiselle through Albert to 
Bonneville, when another draft of 173 reinforcements arrived. During the first week of 
August the battalion rested, reorganised and trained for fighting in woods. This seemed 
to be needed because of the forests that studded the Allied line of advance; Delville 
Wood, High Wood, and others which were considered by the High Command to offer the 
Germans ideal positions for strenuous resistance. However, Keown pointed out: ‘This 
training, largely based on the ideas given in technical manuals, proved to be a waste of 
time. When the places mentioned were reached, they were such ghastly scenes with 
battered stumps and confused litter of corpses and equipment, that the name “wood” 
seemed a misnomer indeed.’ 

Over the next few days the 5th moved to Lavicogne and then to Vandencourt Wood. It 
was here that most of the men caught their first glimpse of King George V, who passed 
through in a car, saluting in answer to their cheer. Vandencourt Wood was a restful 
scene. The tall trees were yet unharmed, the grass was long and fresh, and wildflowers 
added to its inviting greenness. In these surroundings the men regained much of their 
old spirit. Campfire concerts were held under the elms and beeches, giving the men a 
brief opportunity to take their minds off the trenches and the never-ending grind of 
training and fatigues. 

A church parade here was notable for the fact that Lieutenant-General Birdwood 
attended, and afterwards presented decorations to the unit. The Distinguished Service 
Order was conferred on Captain C.McE. Lillie for his outstanding performance during the 
battle for the O.G. Lines. Also awarded were three Military Crosses, three Distinguished 
Conduct Medals, and several Military Medals, also in recognition for the bravery and 
determination shown by members of the 5th during operations around Poziéres. 

About four days were spent in this pleasant location, then on 14 August the battalion 
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The O.G. lines at Poziéres looking north towards the Windmill, showing positions captured by the 
5th and 7th Battalions. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (E13) 


moved towards the line again, laden with all the equipment of full marching order. Rain 
fell heavily, and the physical discomfort accentuated the none-too-cheerful frame of mind 
of the men who knew that another ‘stunt’ was imminent. As they neared the front, the 
sound of the guns became louder. The Australians’ grip on Pozieres was still as tenuous 
as when the 5th left the line nearly three weeks before, and the Germans were shelling 
the area as heavily as ever. The casualties in | Anzac Corps had been enormous: from 23 
to 27 July the Ist Division had lost 5283 men killed, wounded and missing, from 25 July 
to 7 August the 2nd Division lost 6846, and from 5 to 15 August the 4th Division lost 
4649. Now the Ist Division, including the 5th Battalion, was returning to the line for a 
second round. 

In hard fighting under constant shellfire the 2nd and 4th Divisions had succeeded in 
advancing nearly to Mouquet Farm north of Poziéres, and in capturing the O.G. Lines 
east of the village, where the 5th Battalion had been previously engaged. The plan for the 
Ist Division was that the Ist Brigade would continue the attack northwards towards 
Mouquet Farm, while the 2nd Brigade would attack eastwards from the O.G. Lines. 
Within the 2nd Brigade’s sector the 5th and 6th Battalions were given the task of digging 
a ‘jumping-off trench’ 200 to 300 yards east of the O.G. Lines which would then be used 
by the 7th and 8th Battalions to launch an attack on the German positions 200 to 300 
yards east of that. The 5th would be on the right of the Poziéres-Bapaume road (in 
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virtually the same area as 25 July), while the 6th would be on the left, north of the road. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of 14 August the 5th reached La Boisselle and halted 
in the vicinity of an immense mine crater that marked the starting point of the Somme 
offensive. Here the battalion occupied reserve trenches, where they waited for the final 
move up to the line. During the rest of the day seven men were wounded by stray shells. 
Meanwhile the commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel LeMaistre, followed later by the 
company commanders, went forward to reconnoitre the trenches they were to take over. 
After losing their way several times in the maze of battered trenches, they found the 
fragments of the 12th Brigade they were to relieve and made the necessary arrangements. 
The next evening, on 15 August, the battalion moved forward to take its place in the 
O.G. Lines on the crest of Poziéres Ridge. The approach march was through heavy 
shellfire. Sergeant John F. Edey of the 5th described the fate of his platoon as they were 
moving up: 


The trenches were very narrow ... practically all my platoon were jammed together in two 
groups. A shell landed and practically buried all. The trench was covered to the parapet. I was 
alone and had to start digging them out by hand. It was impossible to use any implement. All 
I could do was scrape down till 1 could locate a face, and continue until I could locate 
another, and so on. | eventually located nine faces ... Some poor chaps were in terrible pain 
with parts of their equipment sticking into their bodies. A sergeant had his trenching tool 
sticking in his back and begged me to relieve his pain .... Faces, faces was what I was after. 
Just get them all breathing. 


Once the battalion reached the O.G. Lines the scene was one of nightrharish horror. 
Keown wrote: 


The front line was a hardly existing German trench, reached by battered communication 
trenches and saps. The whole of the shell-rent surface was torn into the ghastliest commix- 
ture of decaying dead, tattered clothing and broken equipment that the mind could conceive. 
Stinking corpses, or portions of them, everywhere exuded their foul gasses, which sometimes 
ironically moved the lips of these long-dead men as if they would still speak of their shame at 
lying unburied. Protruding from the sides of saps and trenches, forming a dreadful paving on 
which perforce the men walked, German and Australian dead indiscriminately offended the 
eye and nose. 


Since the 2nd and 4th Divisions had taken the O.G. Lines, the garrison had been much 
reduced because of the perpetual shelling. According to Bean, ‘O.G.2 had long since 
disappeared [and] 0.G.1 was no more than a track between the dugouts.’ Several 
platoons of the 5th and 6th were placed in the forward dug-outs and trenches on 15 
August, but within twenty-four hours they had lost nearly half their strength to shelling 
and were consequently withdrawn. Thereafter, the garrison was located differently: small 
outposts in excellent T-head saps in O.G.2 previously dug by the 12th Brigade. A single 
company of each battalion, reinforced with extra Lewis guns, in the dug-outs in O.G.1. 
The remaining companies of the battalions sheltered in an old jumping-off trench west of 
0.G.1, where there were also some Vickers machine-guns of the 2nd Machine-Gun 
Company. This trench was comparatively safe because it was below the crest of the ridge 
and could not be seen by the Germans. 
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Throughout 16 and 17 August the 5th came under heavy artillery fire; however, 
casualties were not very heavy except in the lightly manned forward positions in the 0.G. 
Lines. Then on the evening of 17 August the task of digging the new jumping-off trench 
east of O.G.2, which had actually already been started the previous night by pioneers and 
elements of the 7th and 8th Battalions, was to be continued by 150 men of D Company of 
the 5th. However, the enemy laid down such a severe bombardment that the divisional 
engineers supervising the operation reported the task to be impracticable. But brigade 
headquarters replied that the work must be regarded as part of the battle and must be 
carried through. D Company accordingly went out and worked through the night under 
heavy shellfire, suffering heavy casualties. During the night and the following morning 
the battalion as a whole lost three officers and thirty other ranks killed or died of 
wounds, and one officer and eighty-nine other ranks wounded. Most of these were from 
D Company. Lieutenant T.A. Hooper was killed in the early morning of 18 August while 
supervising this dangerous work. The enemy’s rifle and machine-gun fire was also 
sustained and effective, inflicting many casualties. Lieutenant W.B. Grantham and 
Sergeant Looker were constantly exposed while superintending the work of linking up 
the disconnected shell holes and were marvellously lucky in escaping death. Grantham 
had bullets pass through his gas helmet, his tunic and his puttees, but was not hurt. His 
luck attended him throughout the whole of his service from 1914 to 1918, and though 
wounded on six occasions, his cheerfulness and amiability were unimpaired. Sergeant 
Harrison, one of the ‘original’ men, was mortally wounded during the night. Eric Moor- 
head wrote of his experiences of 17/18 August: 


Fritz was bombarding heavily. We crouched in a sap on the way up, high explosive shells 
bursting all over us, and | thought our last hour was at hand, the bombardment being terrible. 
It was the 17th of August, my two years anniversary, and | felt a bit superstitious. We had 
orders the job must be done and the trench dug and held at all costs; and we proceeded to 
the hardly existing front line, and filed out, covered in front by some machine-gunners to 
intercept any [German] attack. We'd hardly thrown a shovel when Fritz opened with rifle and 
machine-gun fire, the deadliest fire of all, and men were hit all around. A man got hit on 
either side of me, and J can tell you, we worked like devils, literally for our lives. Imagine it! 
Digging to get cover for one’s self under machine-gun and rifle fire. I tore into it; but it seemed 
hours, and at last we got down a decent depth, though with heavy casualties. The Lieut. who 
was in charge of us was killed early. When dawn came one chap was lying just behind me 
drilled clean through the forehead, and two others further on. Later in the morning we got 
orders to get back, having finished the job. 


On the afternoon of 18 August a portion of the line held by B Company of the 5th had 
to be abandoned because of the damaging shellfire which knocked out three of the four 
Lewis gun teams defending the area. Here Sergeant L. Pearce won the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal for gallantly manning the surviving gun despite the storm of shrapnel and 
high explosive which at times seemed to engulf him. As night drew on, rain began to fall 
heavily. It was feared that if the enemy attacked, using the rain and darkness to cover 
their advance, they would overrun B Company. The night passed tensely but without 
incident, and with daylight the chances of a German attack faded. Evidently the enemy 
was not aware of the opportunity that was open to them. 
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Lieutenant Colonel J. Walstab, 
CO, 5th Battalion (AIF) 1916-17. 
UNIT ARCHIVES 


The following evening the 5th was relieved by the 7th and 8th Battalions and moved 
back to support trenches closer to Pozieres. The 7th and 8th then launched their attack, 
with support of the 6th Battalion from the left. The effort was foiled with heavy casualties. 
Nevertheless, the jumping-off trench was consolidated, bringing the Australian line a 
couple of hundred yards closer to the Germans. 

On 20 August A and B Companies of the 5th moved forward to relieve the 6th on the 
left of the brigade sector with D Company in close support. This was accomplished with 
few casualties. Finally, on the evening of 21 August the 5th was relieved by the 17th. As 
the 5th Battalion made its way back through the battered trenches of Poziéres three more 
men were killed and eight wounded by shellfire—a bloody farewell from the guns which 
had pounded the unit for seven days. At about two o’clock in the morning the men were 
halted in an open field behind the lines where, despite the heavy rain, most went to 
sleep on the wet ground through sheer exhaustion. From 15 to 2] August the 5th had lost 
eight officers and 240 men killed, wounded and missing, out of a strength of thirty-five 
officers and 796 men. 

For the next couple of days the 5th rested behind the lines. Meanwhile, the 1st Division 
had received orders to move to Belgium, where the 2nd and 4th Divisions would later 
follow. The now-exhausted | Anzac Corps were to swap with the comparatively fresh 
Canadian Corps who were to continue the Somme offensive. Thus 25 August found the 
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5th Battalion loading the transport, guns and impedimenta of the Ist Division into long 
trains at a railhead near Doullens. On 27 August the battalion itself entrained and began 
the long, weary journey in the now-familiar, dirty trucks, labelled ‘40 hommes 8 chevaux’ 
(40 men 8 horses). be 

September and half of October were spent in the Ypres salient, which at that time was 
a quiet sector. When they were not marching between billets, the men of the 5th were 
involved in fatigue work, especially digging trenches and carrying supplies to the forward 
line. Although the work was hard, the men appreciated the comparative safety of this 
sector, after the strain of Poziéres. This period included two weeks (13 to 26 September) 
in the front line. The trenches were a far cry from those at Pozieres. Keown wrote: ‘The 
landscape showed but little signs of war, and the front line came quite unexpectedly into 
view. The trench system was the most complete and elaborate one that the men of the 
5th had seen, the absence of heavy shell-fire enabling their construction and mainten- 
ance to fulfill all the theorems of military engineers.’ Nevertheless, during this spell at 
the front the 5th lost four killed and twenty-three wounded, mainly from German artillery 
fire and minenwerfers (trench mortars), which were more popularly known as ‘minnies’. 

At the end of September Lieutenant Colonel LeMaistre left the 5th, and Major John 
Walstab took command, although it was not until November that he was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and his appointment made permanent. Walstab, who had previously 
been second-in-command, was one of the most popular and capable officers of the 
battalion. Lillie wrote of him: ‘Although the Battalion had a series of Commanding 
Officers each of whom in different ways, and in varying degree, earned our respect and 
loyalty, the C.O. who holds a pre-eminent place in our memory is John Walstab. He was 
admired for his strength and loved for his weaknesses.’ 

On 15 October the battalion began the long journey back to the Somme. No trains or 
motor transport were available so the journey had to be made on foot. Most of the 
succeeding days were spent marching the 15 to 20 miles from one billet to the next. The 
weather was often wet, and the men spent much of their time soaked to the skin, with 
water-logged blankets and great-coats adding to their already heavy burdens. The rough 
cobbled street and roads they marched on added to their discomfort by causing blisters 
and sore feet. Keown recalled that one night, after marching over 15 miles during the 
day, the battalion reached its billets: 


Kits were dumped, and the prospect of a comfortable rest was an alluring one. It therefore 
required no little courage on somebody’s part to break the news that an infectious disease 
was present in the village, and the Battalion must move further on. Accordingly the column 
moved off again, grumbling vigorously, but soon regaining their spirits. Another five miles 
was covered ere darkness fell, the twenty mile pad still leaving the men with enough energy 
for song during the last mile. Night, however, brought heavy rain, and no accommodation 
being available, the Battalion turned in to a meadow to sleep perforce in the open, the 
officers electing to spend the night under the same circumstances as the men. The profound 
depths of misery in which the tired troops were steeped were magically dissipated by the 
news that the store carts were being brought into position. The word ran round that a rum 
issue was imminent, and the companies were lined up in the wet darkness, and duly received 
their issue—of—acid drops! Where they came from is a mystery, but the inventor of acid 
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drops had fearful aspersions cast upon his parentage and upbringing by the Fifth. As they 
tried to make themselves comfortable for the night, the profanity was slowly being exhausted, 
when a plaintive voice from the darkness came: ‘Father! Have you given Willie his acid drop?’ 


On 19 October the men of the 5th cast their votes in the first referendum on conscrip- 
tion. Many, with the horrors of Poziéres fresh in their minds, argued that others should 
not be compelled against their will to participate in such a terrible struggle. Some argued 
that it was no business of the soldier or of the people at home to decide such a 
momentous question, and if conscription was so urgently needed the government should 
introduce it without reference to the people. Keown judged, from the various expressions 
of opinion throughout the battalion, that most of the 5th voted ‘No’, believing the AIF 
should be kept an all-volunteer force. As it turned out, the referendum was lost and 
conscription was not introduced. 

The 5th arrived at Dernancourt in the Somme area on 24 October, where billets were 
arranged for the night. After dinner the following evening the battalion started marching 
towards the front through Mamentz and Fricourt Wood to Pommiéres Redoubt. Here the 
scene indicated the misery that lay ahead. Prolonged rain, constant shelling and heavy 
traffic had made a quagmire of the whole area. Keown wrote, ‘Men and horses splashed 
painfully through the mud, and constantly fell into fathomless pits of it. The struggling, 
sweating, trembling animals and dirty, cursing men, plunged miserably through.’ The 
Sth’s resting place for the night was in rough shelters constructed of boxes and tar- 
paulins, of which Moorhead wrote, ‘Each of these had to accommodate about 50 men 
with full equipment. We huddled into them and were obliged to get our sleep standing 
up.’ Just nearby the men saw their first tank. It was derelict, knocked out in a previous 
engagement, and now lay in the mud. Few of those looking at it could have realised that 
this battered, clumsy vehicle was the harbinger of a new form of mobile warfare that 
would eventually conquer trenches, barbed wire and machine-guns. 

On the evening of 30 October the 5th moved into the support trenches behind the front 
line in the Flers—Guedecourt sector, about 3 miles east of the Albert-Bapaume road on 
Poziéres Ridge. To reach these trenches the battalion had to traverse a veritable sea of 
mud. Eric Moorhead wrote, ‘Finally we started for supports, one eventful evening, 
wallowing, wading, and crawling in the mud, for hours and hours in darkness, being lost 
by our heads [officers] as usual. We stumbled upon our support trench and were told to 
get into it and make ourselves “comfortable”. When morning dawned we found 
ourselves in a ruined trench with no dugouts intact, mud everywhere.’ 

Early in the morning of 1 November the 5th was ordered to move into the front line at 
Grease Trench and Biscuit Trench. Moorhead described the ‘march’ to the front line: 


Picture a struggling mass of exhausted men, smothered in clinging mud, floundering about, 
falling into shell holes, up to the neck in water, getting stuck in the terrible mud, and falling 
from sheer exhaustion. Shells began to fall around, but in our extreme exhaustion we did not 
heed them. A small party of us, with my platoon commander, got lost and wandered 
hopelessly about, feebly cursing each other and done to a turn. | was fairly done up, and can 
remember groaning from exhaustion, getting on, falling down, and getting up again. At last 
after crawling through the mud and water-filled trenches, we reached our destination to find it 
to be a mere drain, a trench with mud or water or both up to the knees. Here we had to stick 
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Trenches in the Somme area during 
winter, December 1916. AUSTRALIAN 
WAR MEMORIAL (E103) 


for days. Sleep was impossible, tho’ through sheer exhaustion one dozed standing up. Owing 
to the muddy nature of the trench, dugouts could not be dug, tho’ here and there a man was 
able to scratch out a ledge to sit on. With our feet and ankles in water for hours, and days at a 
stretch, in the cold and wet, we began to suffer. One or two became delirious, others groaned 
with pain, as rheumatism or cold began to take effect. Try to picture what we suffered. 
Standing stock still to the knees in mud and water, leaning against the parapet of mud, 
drenched to the skin with rain, fed on cold rations, movement was practically impossible, and 
if one moved the mud practically held you to the spot, and being weak every effort was a 
pain. 


Five dreadful days were spent in the front line, during which eight men were killed and 
twenty wounded, while many more suffered from ‘trench feet’, rheumatism and respir- 
atory complaints. 

Subsisting on cold rations, the men of the 5th looked out across the quagmire of 
no-man’s-land, where the dead lay half buried in the mud. The only satisfaction they had 
was knowing the Germans were suffering as much as they. To keep the men at the front 
supplied, carrying parties performed wonderful feats of endurance and perseverance in 
their efforts to bring forward rations and ammunition. Often the communication trenches 
were so deep in clinging mud that the men preferred to risk carrying across the open. 
Fortunately, the Germans were too busy with their own problems to take more than the 
occasional pot shot at the carriers. 

On the evening of 5 November the battalion made its way back through the foul mud, 
and on the following day marched into Bernafray Camp, where they were housed in large 
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underground dug-outs. Dry clothing for the first time in days, a welcome rum issue, and 
dry quarters were much appreciated by the exhausted troops. Down below in the warm 
air, tainted with the wood smoke of braziers, rum and tobacco, the men grouped around 
the warmth, talking and singing, looking, with their unkempt beards and long woollen 
jackets, like polar explorers. 

For the next month the 5th rested behind the lines, then on 6 December the battalion 
once again found itself in the now near-freezing mud of the front line. There they stayed 
for five days, losing nine killed and thirty-five wounded. Then from 14 to 20 December 
the battalion was involved in fatigue work in the support trenches and in carrying 
supplies from forward dumps, which in many ways was actually more exhausting than 
manning the front line. Four men were killed and another five wounded while engaged in 
this work. 

On the evening of 20 December the 5th again made its way to Bernafray, and on the 
following day marched to Melbourne Camp near Mamentz. During the last few days of 
the year the battalion was occupied in salvaging enemy equipment from old German 
dug-outs around Mamentz, unloading trains at a nearby railway siding, and sorting out 
defective ammunition which had been sitting too long in the mud. So for the 5th 
Battalion, the third Christmas of the war might not have been restful, but at least it was 
peaceful and away from the horrors of the front line. . 
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the men of the 5th Battalion moved to billets at Warloy, where they trained on a 

bleak common outside the town. Here, for the next few days, a new draft of 
reinforcements were trained and NCO classes were held. On 23 January the battalion 
marched to Albert and billeted in the ruined buildings of the town. Two days later they 
were on the march again, passing La Boiselle, Contalmaison and other scenes of the 
Somme'’s carnage, now snow-mantled, bleak and inhospitable, till they halted at a camp 
at High Wood West—a collection of huts with the unattractive name of ‘Suicide Camp’. 
During the battalion’s stay here, the temperature dropped sharply causing much suffering 
to the men, most of whom had never experienced a winter of snow and ice. Keown 
wrote: 


L | Wie first two weeks of 1917 were spent on fatigues around Buire, then on 14 January 


Water froze in the water bottles, and mess tins of snow were heated on the braziers for 
washing and shaving. Moustaches and hair froze spikily, fingers and toes were chilled to 
insensibility, and eyes suffered from the blinding snow-refraction. The men were heavily 
clothed in vest, shirt, cardigan, tunic and woollen jacket, and with such excellent harborage 
the lice became iftensely and painfully aggravating. 


To keep the men fit and active short route marches and company exercises were 
necessary. A working party from the 5th, mostly ‘old hands’, were given the task of 
pushing trucks on the High Wood—Factory Corner light railway. Beginning at dusk they 
would load the trucks with the necessary supplies and, with three men to a truck, push 
across the open, snow-covered ground, often under shell and machine-gun fire, to 
Factory Corner, just behind the front line. The return load was.a grim one, consisting of 
corpses which had to be taken from the front line to Suicide Camp for ‘processing’ and 
then to a nearby cemetery. Eric Moorhead, who was a member of this party, recailed that 
although none of the men were hit by shrapnel or bullets, most of them were affected by 
gas. 

The Sth carried out its first trench raid on 10 February. The battalion had been training 
a special group of raiders for some time. A sermon given by Chaplain Miles to the 5th 
whilst still in Egypt, dealt with the doings of a tribe mentioned in Deuteronomy known as 
the Zam Zummims, noted for their huge proportions and strength. As was so often the 
case, the peculiar name was remembered long after the moral effect of the sermon had 
gone. When the raiding party was chosen, they were segregated for the necessary special 
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training, and on the door of the hut they occupied was chalked in bold letters ‘The Zam 
Zummers’, in anticipation of great deeds to come. Ever afterwards, raiders in the 5th 
were known as ‘The Zam Zummers’. 

This first raiding party consisted of Lieutenant H.M. Griffiths (officer commanding the 
raid), Second Lieutenants F. Langford, H.C. Morrison and W.M. Taylor, and 103 other 
ranks. The task was to raid the Germans in Bayonet Trench with the object of capturing 
prisoners and inflicting maximum casualties on the enemy. 

The raid jumped off from a salient in the Australian line known as Yarra Bend. The 
party was soon held up by three belts of enemy wire. The raiders surmounted the first 
with duckboards and crawled under the second; but at the third belt most of the party 
was stopped by a hail of German grenades. On the right, however, Second Lieutenant 
Langford and fifteen men succeeded in entering the enemy trench. Initially, only two 
Germans were encountered, and they were quickly shot. Langford and his men then had 
to beat a hasty retreat because they suddenly found themselves under attack from a 
company of the German Sth Guards Regiment. According to the history of that regiment 
the Australians left behind thirteen rifles and 250 bombs. In returning across no-man’s- 
land the raiders were caught in a German artillery barrage and suffered heavily. Casual- 
ties in the raiding party included eight men killed, three officers and forty men wounded, 
and three men missing, believed captured. In addition, the regimental medical officer, 
Captain H.I. Carlile, was wounded while tending to the wounded. (A few ‘days later he 
was replaced by Captain J.C. Mayo.') The raid had been a bad start for the Zam Zummers. 
Instead of taking prisoners and inflicting heavy casualties on the enemy, the raiders 
themselves had lost men captured and suffered heavy casualties, without doing much 
damage to the enemy. 

The following day the battalion, less the surviving raiders, moved into the front line at 
Flers West. After five days of occasional shelling, during which two men were killed and 
five wounded, the 5th was relieved by the 7th Battalion. A and D Companies then went 
into camp at High Wood East, where the remainder of the battalion joined them on 22 
February. 

On the night of 23 February it was noticed all along the Somme front that German 
flares were rising further back than usual. Patrols were sent across no-man’s-land to 
investigate, and by the following day it was discovered that the Germans had withdrawn! 
According to Bean the news ‘electrified’ the troops. He wrote, ‘the winter depression 
lifted like vanishing fog. Who was winning now?’ By 5.00 pm on 24 February elements of 
the 2nd Brigade (not including the 5th Battalion, which was resting behind the line) were 
cautiously feeling their way into the abandoned German trenches, carefully guarding 
against booby-traps or a sudden German counterattack. Patrols from the German 5th 
Guards Regiment gradually retired before the Australians, and by 4.00 am contact was 
lost with the enemy. 

The Germans were in fact withdrawing to the Hindenburg Line, a powerful defensive 
system protected by broad belts of barbed wire, about 10 to 30 miles behind the present 
Somme front. The Allied High Command had been gathering information on this system 
from prisoners and from air reconnaissance, but had come to the conclusion that it was 
merely a reserve line in case of an Allied breakthrough. In fact, the Germans were pulling 
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back to shorten their line in order to release divisions for a massive offensive against the 
Russians. On the Western Front the Germans planned to remain on the defensive 
throughout 1917, using the Hindenburg Line to anchor their defences. 

The 5th Battalion was not actually in the front line when the Germans began their 
withdrawal. However, the battalion returned to the front on 26 February to occupy 
Bayonet Trench, the German trench they had unsuccessfully raided two weeks before. As 
the Germans withdrew, contact was limited to patrol activity and there were few casual- 
ties. Unfortunately, on 28 February Captain A.H. O'Loughlin, the adjutant, was killed by a 
stray bullet. This popular and efficient officer had been chosen to become a staff officer 
at Brigade Headquarters. He had been with the 5th since the beginning and had been the 
original RQMS. Lieutenant E. Williams was appointed acting adjutant, and was later 
confirmed in this appointment. 

On | March the 5th took over additional frontage from the 4th Battalion, with B and D 
Companies occupying a line of posts and A and C Companies in support. The next day 
strong enemy patrols probed the battalion’s defences but were beaten off, leaving 
nineteen prisoners (including eleven wounded) and nineteen dead. The 5th lost eight 
other ranks killed, one officer and two other ranks wounded, and nine other ranks 
missing. Later that day the 5th was relieved by the 7th and was distributed as supports at 
Factory Corner, Flers and Yarra Bank. Soon afterwards the whole Ist Division was 
withdrawn from the line. 

On 7 March Lieutenant Colonel Walstab left the 5th to take command of the 2nd 
Training Battalion which was responsible for supplying the 2nd Brigade with reinforce- 
ments. In the 5th, Major D.A. Luxton, the second-in-command, was promoted to temporary 
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lieutenant colonel and became the battalion’s fourth commanding officer. Two weeks 
later his appointment was made permanent. The rest of March and the first half of April 
was spent in billets in the Somme area, resting and training. At the end of March the 
battalion numbered thirty-two officers and 952 other ranks. 

Meanwhile, on I Anzac Corps’ front, the 2nd and 5th Divisions pursued the enemy to 
the Hindenburg Line. The Australians were in high spirits. Bean wrote, ‘Rarely did 
Australian soldiers experience such exhilaration ... when, with the Somme morass 
behind them, they skirmished across green fields’. On 11 April the 4th Division launched 
an attack on the Hindenburg Line near Bullecourt, hoping to eject the Germans from 
their new defences before they became settled. The attack was unusual in that to 
maintain surprise there was no preliminary artillery bombardment. Instead, the Austra- 
lian infantry were supported for the first time by tanks. Unfortunately, the tanks were slow 
in reaching the start line, and many of these early machines were mechanically unreli- 
able and broke down. Nevertheless, the virtually unsupported 4th and 12th Australian 
Brigades succeeded in briefly holding a section of the Hindenburg Line, but were 
eventually driven out, suffering heavy losses—3298 killed, wounded and missing. The 
Australian infantry were bitter because they believed they had been used in a poorly 
planned experiment to test the effectiveness of the new tanks. Bean commented, 
‘Through the miscarriage of this hasty scheme the confidence of the Australian soldier in 
both the British command and the tanks had suffered a staggering blow.’ 

In the next few days the Ist Division, with the 1st and 3rd Brigades forward and the 2nd 
Brigade in reserve, began to move into position on the right of the 4th Division in front of 
the Hindenburg Line, near the village of Lagnicourt. The Ist Division had to cover a front 
of 12000 yards (6.8 miles, or 11 kilometres)—during the Great War, divisions usually 
held a frontage of less than half that distance. The Germans saw this opportunity to 
counterattack, and in the early hours of 15 April elements of four enemy divisions 
attacked the Ist Australian Division. Throughout the day there was much hard and 
desperate fighting, and although some posts were overrun, the Australians managed to 
hold their ground. During this battle, known as the ‘Lagnicourt counterattack’, the 5th 
Battalion was in reserve several miles behind the front and was not involved in the day’s 
fighting. 

On 16 April, through driving rain, the 5th moved into support positions just behind the 
forward area. Here the battalion sheltered in elaborate, abandoned enemy dug-outs, 
complete with beds, easy chairs and cupboards looted from nearby houses. However, 
Keown wrote that the comfort was spoiled by ‘dead Huns in more or less offensive stages 
of decay, and hideously rat eaten’. Heavy shelling, including gas, made sleep impossible, 
but there were few casualties thanks to the excellent dug-outs. 

The battalion moved forward and occupied the front line on 23 April, manning a series 
of exposed outposts from which the men could not move in daylight. The enemy 
retained a ruined village in front of the Hindenburg Line, and from there, a few hundred 
yards to the front, they could clearly observe the 5th’s positions. Ration parties could 
come up only after dark. Shelling continued to be heavy, and the battalion suffered 
increasing losses. Night patrols did fine work, but in one unfortunate incident a returning 
patrol was fired on by a 5th Battalion post that had not been warned that Australian 
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patrols were in the area, and several men were wounded. The second anniversary of 
Anzac Day was commemorated here, wrote Keown, ‘more gloomily than the last, and 
little more than reminiscences of the comrades who had been with the regiment then, 
and now had gone, were exchanged.’ On the evening of 1 May the 5th was relieved by 
the 2/11th London Regiment. In the past two weeks the battalion had lost fifteen killed 
and forty-five wounded. 

The 5th marched to billets at Vaulx Vraucourt, a ruined village out of range of 
shellfire excepting for a few enemy long-range guns. Keown recalled an incident here 
which served to show how important luck is in war: 


In a barn the Y.M.C.A. had their canteen and in the evening many of the officers of the 2nd 
Brigade were gathered, making as merry as possible over coffee. 

A terrific crash, and a long range sheil came through the wall and landed in the floor. For 
the fractional part of a second everyone held their breath waiting for the burst of flame that 
would send them to eternity. The long second passed—and nothing happened. It was a ‘dud’. 
The pent-up breaths were released in a combined sigh of relief, and when someone shouted 
facetiously, ‘Time, Gentlemen, please!’ the tension was broken, and they repaired with alacrity 
to safer shelter in which to spend the rest of the evening. 


If that shell had exploded, a considerable number of the 2nd Brigade’s officers would 
have been killed. 

On 3 May I Anzac Corps launched a second assault on the Hindenburg Line. This time 
it was a set-piece attack behind a rolling artillery barrage, spearheaded by the 2nd 
Australian Division. The attack began at 3.45 am. Some of the assaulting battalions were 
stopped in the’broad belts of barbed wire and could not reach the enemy’s trenches. 
Nevertheless, a slender section of the Hindenburg Line was captured and held, despite 
ferocious German counterattacks. Soon the brigades of the 2nd Division were exhausted, 
and the brigades, or individual battalions, of the 1st Division were fed into the battle. 
(During this operation the brigades of the Ist Division were controlled by 2nd Divisional 
Headquarters.) 

On the night of 7 May the 2nd Brigade, including the 5th Battalion, moved into the left 
sector of the Australian front line just east of Bullecourt. The brigade’s task was to defend 
and extend the foothold and link up with the British 7th Division which was attacking 
through the village from the west. Within the brigade, the 5th’s job was purely defensive: 
to relieve the 4th and 9th Battalions and hold the ground they had won. But that was by 
no means an easy task. Keown wrote, ‘For the next forty-eight hours the Fifth endured a 
shelling more furious than anything it had ever experienced’. On the first night when the 
battalion was moving into the trenches, three men were killed, and two officers and nine 
men wounded. The following day the 8th Battalion, on the left of the 5th, was attacked. 
The 5th stood to, but no Germans were seen on the battalion's front, except an enemy 
signalman who was captured while laying a line. Throughout the day the shelling 
continued, killing Captain H.M. Griffiths, MC, and eight other ranks, and wounding 
nineteen. One of Griffiths’ subalterns phoned Captain Lillie, who was in charge of the 
two forward companies, and asked, ‘What are we to do with “Griffo””’. Lillie replied, ‘You 
cannot risk the lives of a slow carrying stretcher party under heavy shellfire for the sake 
of sentiment. Bury him at the back of the trench and record the spot.’ Half an hour later 
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the subaltern phoned back saying, ‘The boys won't go without him.’ The following night 
Griffiths’ company carried his body out under heavy shellfire to make sure he had a 
decent burial. 

On 9 May the 8th Battalion was again attacked, and this time B Company of the 5th 
assisted by giving support with rifle grenades. During the day seven men were killed and 
two officers and twenty-eight other ranks wounded by shellfire. That night the 5th was 
relieved by the 57th and 58th Battalions of the 5th Division which was now taking over 
the line. During its forty-eight hour stretch in the line the 5th Battalion lost five officers 
and seventy-four other ranks killed, wounded and missing. In all, the two battles of 
Bullecourt (‘Second Bullecourt’ continued until 17 May) cost the AIF some 10000 
casualties; roughly 3000 in the first battle and 7000 in the second. 

The 5th Battalion marched to Vaulkx, arriving at 4.00 am, then had only four hours’ rest 
before the unit moved again to Biefvillers Camp, where Lieutenant General Birdwood 
stood beside the road and watched the troops as they marched in. Birdwood was acutely 
aware that his troops, after the Somme winter and Bullecourt, were both physically and 
mentally worn out. Keown wrote of the 5th Battalion, ‘The severe winter conditions had 
penetrated the armour joints of all but the most hardy, and evacuations for trench feet, 
and sickness from exposure, were alarmingly on the increase.’ Fortunately, Bullecourt 
won for | Anzac Corps ‘a longer and happier rest’, wrote Bean, ‘than perhaps was ever 
given to another corps of the British armies in France.’ For the next four months the Ist, 
2nd and 5th Australian Divisions rested, trained and absorbed reinforcements.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Luxton now enjoyed a well-earned rest in London, where the DSO 
he had been awarded was presented to him by the King. The battalion’s second-in- 
command, Major Harry Carter, took command while Luxton was away. Carter had 
previously commanded D Company and, in the early days of the 5th, had organised the 
public schools company at Broadmeadows. 

The rest of May, all of June and most of July were spent resting in the Somme area. 
Battalion, brigade and divisional sports were the main activities. The 5th Battalion’s 
Australian Rules football team, which included several noted players, defeated all chal- 
lengers and was enthusiastically supported by the men, who were more than willing to 
‘stake a few bob’ on their team. 

On 8 July the ist Division held a memorial service on the old battlefield of Poziéres. 
After the service Lieutenant General Birdwood unveiled a memorial built by the divisional 
engineers. The 5th Battalion also erected its own monument, an oaken cross with the 
following inscription: 


In memory of the officers, NCOs, and men of the Fifth Battalion who fell at Poziéres, 
July-August, 1916. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ 


This simple cross was*placed near the O.G. Lines, where so many of the 5th Jost their 
lives. 


While the 5th Battalion was resting, the High Command was preparing plans that would 
bring the battalion back into battle. At the end of 1916 it had been hoped that the British, 
French and Russians would be able to launch simultaneous offensives in the summer of 
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1917. But these plans were crushed by the Russian Revolution which broke out in March 
1917, and a series of mutinies that shook the French army to its foundations in May and 
June. As a result, Russia was out of the war by the end of the year, and the French were 
incapable of major offensive action until 1918. Therefore, it was up to the Bnttish to 
maintain pressure on the Germans through 1917, although the French could give some 
assistance. 

For months the British Commander-in-Chief in France, Field Marshal (formerly Gener- 
al) Sir Douglas Haig, had been pushing for an offensive in Flanders. Although the British 
war cabinet feared another Somme, they eventually gave permission. Haig’s plan basical- 
ly relied on artillery power. He knew that by heralding an attack with a sufficiently heavy 
artillery bombardment and then advancing the infantry—but never allowing them to go 
beyond the protection of their own guns—the Allies could seize any part of the German 
front, within certain limits of depth and breadth depending on the weather. By then 
moving up the artillery and repeating the process again and again they could, provided 
the advances were wide enough, gradually drive the Germans back step by step. 

Along most parts of the Western Front the Germans could be thrust back a dozen miles 
without suffering a great disadvantage. But as their front neared the Belgian coast such 
an advance would put the German garrison in danger of being crushed between the 
Allies and the English Channel. In that region, therefore, the Germans had to stand and 
take whatever battering the Allied artillery could inflict. Thus even if the British did not 
break through they could at least wear down the Germans and give the French time to 
recover. However, if the Allies did break through, and Haig firmly believed it to be 
possible, then the whole of the German army in France could be outflanked and pushed 
back to Germany. 

The sector of the German line that Haig planned to attack lay on a low ridge around 
the battered Belgian town of Ypres. This ridge was sickle shaped: the handle, a few miles 
south of Ypres, was formed by the Messines—Wytschaete heights, held by the Germans; 
and the blade, curving around east of Ypres, formed the famous Ypres (or ‘Wipers’) 
salient where two battles had already been fought. In the first battle in 1914 the British 
held the ridge, but in the second in April-May 1915 they lost it to the first German gas 
attack of the war. The British front line now ran through flat country two to three miles 
from the town. Haig’s intention in 1917 was to recapture the ridge and push through 
Polygon Wood, Broodseinde and Passchendaele, and ultimately hook northwards to 
crowd the Germans against the coast. 

The main problem with this plan was the terrain over which the advance would take 
place. Flanders was mostly reclaimed swamp, and some areas were actually below sea 
level. As previously mentioned, the water table in this area could usually be found only a 
couple of feet below the surface. Consequently, when the autumn rains came (usually in 
August) the whole area became a soggy polder, but if heavy shelling were to damage the 
complicated drainage system of dykes and canals then Flanders would revert to swamp 
and any military operations would quickly become stuck in the mud. Since Haig’s 
offensive relied on artillery it had to be launched before the rains to have any chance of 
success. But first it was necessary to capture the Messines—Wyschaete heights. 

The assault on Messines was placed under the command of General Sir Hubert 
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Plumer, commander of the British Second Army, affectionately known to his troops as 
‘The Plum’. The assault force consisted of twelve divisions, including the II Anzac Corps 
(Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Godley) with the 3rd Australian, 4th Australian, New 
Zealand, and British 25th Divisions. Although the Germans were able to clearly observe 
the British preparations in the plain below Messines, Plumer was still able to spring a 
stunning surprise. During the previous eighteen months British and Australian miners 
had tunnelled 19 mines under the German trenches and packed them with a million 
pounds of explosive. Just before the assault on 7 June the mines were detonated, 
destroying whole German trench systems in a single awesome stroke. This was im- 
mediately followed by an intensive, rolling artillery barrage, with the infantry following 
as closely behind as possible. The Anzac and British troops swept through the shattered 
German defences against only scattered resistance from the stunned and demoralised 
enemy. Within a couple of hours they were digging in on their objectives and were able 
to beat off several German counterattacks. Messines was a masterpiece of siege warfare 
and showed what could be achieved through surprise. Optimism for the forthcoming 
main offensive ran high at GHQ. 

Messines, however, had been a strictly limited venture. Moreover, the success of the 
battle had depended to a large degree on the shock effect of the mines. There were no 
mines for the main offensive and, as at Messines, it was impossible for the British to 
camouflage their massive preparations because the Germans held the high ground and 
could see into the British rear areas. Naturally the Germans reinforced their positions. 

The Ist, 2nd and 5th Australian Divisions of | Anzac Corps were among the troops 
earmarked for Flanders, altnough not for the initial assault. During the last-week of July 
they began heading north from the Somme area. The 5th Battalion entrained on the 
evening of 26 July. At seven o'clock the following morning they arrived in Flanders and, 
after a warming cup of YMCA cocoa, marched to billets at Hondegehem. 

After a fortnight’s bombardment which strained the Germans to the utmost, the grand 
offensive was launched on the morning of 31 July.? It was delivered by three armies—the 
British Second (Plumer) on the right, the British Fifth (General Sir Hubert Gough) in the 
centre, and the French First (General P. Anthoine) on the left—with seventeen divisions 
(two of which were French) in the first wave on a 17 mile front. On this battlefield, where 
deep dug-outs were impossible because of the high water table, the German trenches 
were studded with blockhouses or ‘pillboxes’ of reinforced concrete so strong that only 
several direct hits with heavy shell would crack them. But their rectangular shapes were 
detected in air photographs, and they were systematically pounded, although many did 
survive. 

That day the Second Army, including II Anzac Corps, undertook little more than a 
demonstration. But on the flats north of Ypres, after the tremendous bombardment, most 
of Gough’s army and the French reached the second and, on the left, even the third 
German lines. Gough’s southern flank, however, attacking the vital sickle-shaped ridge, 
could seize only the first line; and at 4.00 pm down came the rain. 

For days it poured, furning the battlefield into a quagmire, which Bean said was ‘like 
the bottom of an upheaved ocean’. Haig insisted that this was the wrong time to relax 
pressure. Unfortunately the higher staffs knew little of what was happening on the 
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battlefield. The step-by-step method, as practised at Messines and Ypres, was effective 
only in fine weather. Then with the immense weight of artillery functioning at its best; 
with airmen spotting the targets; with guns, men and supplies moving across dry tracks; 
with nearly all the shells bursting on the surface as intended, scattering fragments for up 
to half a mile, and raising a dust cloud (which was more helpful than a smoke screen 
because it rolled ahead of the infantry, who worked in the haze on its rear fringe)—in 
such conditions the infantry was almost certain to capture its objectives, no matter what 
the enemy attempted. But with the ground a slough; with guns and ammunition constant- 
ly bogged; with air observation difficult and uncertain; with the shells failing to explode 
in the soft mud or their bursts muffled and barely visible; with no dust or smoke, and the 
unscreened infantrymen unable to even detect the barrage they were ordered to follow, 
and in any case unable to keep up with it across the sea of brimming shell-craters—in 
these conditions, scattered parties might reach the objective, but they could not link up 
or receive supplies. With disastrous regularity their efforts failed and their losses rose, as 
did the spirits of the Germans beholding these failures. When the rain continued through 
August, the British and French lost some 74000 men, and in return succeeded in 
capturing only a couple of miles of quagmire. German casualties were about 50000. 
For Gough it should be said that it was he who opposed continuing these attacks, and 
Plumer, whose men were not yet committed, who favoured them. Gough finally reported 
to Haig that he could not take the ridge without more support from Plumer’s army. As a 


Some of the 5th Battalion at Garter Point, near Zonnebeke, October 1917. The wire indicates where 
the German Line existed prior to its capture by the Australians, AUSTRALIAN WAR MUSEUM 
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result, Haig decided on 26 August to make the ridge the centre of his attacks, transfer 
that sector to Plumer and, after a pause, attack in fine weather with fresh troops. The 
fresh troops for the spearhead of the drive upon the main ridge were the Australians of 
I Anzac Corps. They would attack, if possible, on 20 September. 

September opened with gloriously fine weather; to the Germans it seemed that the 
British attacked in poor weather and rested when it was fine. Indeed, as the fine 
September weather wore on without another British advance, the German commanders 
began to believe the battle was over. But Plumer and his staff were working furiously to 
get the next step of the advance ready while the weather held. The general plan was to 
advance along the Menin Road with four divisions as far as the eastern edge of Polygon 
Wood. From north to south the assaulting divisions were to be: 2nd Australian Division, 
Ist Australian Division, 41st British Division, and 39th British Division. The Australian 
divisions were under the command of Birdwood’s I Anzac Corps, and the British 
divisions under the British X Corps. The Australians were excited at the prospect that this 
would be the first time two Australian divisions attacked side by side. This gave rise to 
keen rivalry between the ‘original’ 1st Division and the newer 2nd Division. 

The key word in describing Plumer’s plan was ‘concentration’. Each division would 
attack on a front of only 1000 yards. At total of 1300 guns would provide the barrage that 
would roll ahead of the infantry. | Anzac Corps was allocated nine brigades of field 
artillery (216 guns) and 46'4 heavy batteries (208 guns), which meant a concentration 
slightly denser than one gun for every five yards of front. 

The advance was to take place in three stages: one of 800 yards, one of 400—500 yards 
and one of 200-300 yards. The objectives of these stages were known as the ‘Red Line’, 
‘Blue Line’ and ‘Green Line’, respectively. The Ist Australian Division was to attack with 
the 3rd Brigade on the left and the 2nd Brigade on the right. Within the 2nd Brigade, the 
Red Line would be seized by the 6th Battalion, the 5th Battalion would then move 
through and take the Blue Line, and finally the 7th and 8th Battalions would leapfrog over 
the 5th and seize the Green Line. The Germans had prepared defences nearly throughout 
the whole depth of the planned advance. These centred on large pillboxes arranged to 
give mutually supporting fire and supplemented by machine-gunners and snipers in the 
surrounding shell-craters. The main natural obstacles on the 1st Division’s front were 
Glencorse Wood, in reality a collection of shattered tree stumps, which lay on the left of 
the 2nd Brigade’s line of advance about 100 yards from the start line; and the smaller and 
equally shattered Inverness Copse about 500 yards further south, on the Brigade’s right. 
The Brigade’s right boundary was formed by Reutelbeek Creek. 

For the 5th Battalion the first two weeks of September were spent training in the rear 
areas behind Ypres. Indications that a battle was imminent were unmistakable: a picked 
group of raiders went through exhaustive training under Lieutenant Anderson; strict 
censorship was imposed on all correspondence; deficiencies in clothing and equipment 
were made good; there was revolver training for officers; there was gas helmet drill; rifle 
grenades were introduced; and platoon and company exercises were carried out. The 
latter focused on the problem of assaulting enemy pillboxes;-each platoon was broken 
down into teams of riflemen, Lewis gunners, rifle grenadiers, and Mills bombers, and the 
standard drill was for the Lewis gunners and rifle grenadiers to suppress enemy fire, 
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while the Mills bombers, protected by the riflemen, crept around the pillbox to deliver 
the coup de grace by flinging Mills bombs through the firing slits and entrances. 

During the first week of September the officers of the 5th were shown a large-scale 
model, built by the divisional engineers, of the area to be assaulted. It was laid out on 
about three acres of land and showed the terrain and enemy positions in amazing detail. 
A couple of days later the men were shown over the model. Keown wrote: 


The intelligent interest taken by the men was remarkable. Not only did they discuss the 
various points during their inspection, but they talked over and argued the pros and cons of 
the scheme at greater length, when they returned to billets, than even the most ambitious 
commander could have expected. 


Soon after this, the officers visited the front to see at first hand the scene of the 
forthcoming battle. Then on 12 September the battalion was given a dress rehearsal of its 
phase in the attack, over ground engineered to look as much as possible like the real 
battlefield. Battalion headquarters received numerous memoranda, maps and air photo- 
graphs, and useful notes were distributed to each company. Never had the battalion been 
so well prepared for battle. The men were tense yet confident. 

The next day (13 September) the men of the 5th began moving towards the front. Black 
and red colour patches had been recently painted on their helmets, and those men who 
had served on Gallipoli had a golden ‘A’ for Anzac embroidered on their shoulder 
patches. The battalion was minus five officers and 140 other ranks who were left behind 
as a nucleus to make good the losses of the battle. Soon the battalion was marching 
through the Australian and British gun lines. Keown wrote: 


The agglomeration of guns and ammunition in this area was stupendous. Fields were literally 
packed with artillery of all calibres, and everywhere were the shells which would feed them. 
To a depth of six miles behind the front lines the British artillery belched destruction on the 
German positions.° 


Later that afternoon the battalion’s transport and quartermaster stores were moved 
back. This left the 5th with a fighting strength of twenty-five officers and 677 other ranks. 
By evening the battalion had settled into blockhouses in the vicinity of Zillebeke Lake. 
Here they waited for the next six days to make the final approach march to the start line. 
These days were monotonous and tense, and the men had to remain constantly under 
cover for fear of enemy shelling and air observation. The weather remained fine, and the 
ground gradually dried out. In appearance, according to Bean, the terrain began to look 
more like a desert than a morass, and the ridge ‘with its crest of broken farms and 
pillboxes, recalled to some Australians the rock-crowned ridges of the Desert among 
which they had trained at Mena Camp.’ It was reported that some of the hollows 
remained waterlogged, but these bogs were slowly shrinking and the troops were 
prepared to pass around them. 

The bombardment began on 15 September. For the next five days a curtain of crashing 
shells swept back and forth through the German defences. The constant roar of the guns 
made sleep difficult for the waiting infantry, but most of the men were so keyed up that 
they probably would not have slept much anyway. 
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5.1 The battlefield east of Ypres on 19 September 1917. The British front is shown in black and 

the main German defence lines in white. The arrows (with divisional numbers attached) indicate 

the attacks subsequently made by divisions under I and II Anzac. In each case a number of British 

or other divisions, further north or south, also attacked, but to avoid confusion only the advances 
by | and II Anzac are shown. 
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It was decided that the attack should jump off on 20 September. The weather during 
the morning and afternoon of 19 September was perfect, but not long after sunset, as the 
assaulting battalions were marching to the start line, it began to drizzle, and by 11.00 pm 
heavy rain was falling. Pessimism swept through the ranks, with the men complaining 
that the weather was ‘pro-Boche’. The surface of the battlefield changed from dust to 
mud. The infantry tracks, where not duckboarded, became slippery and the going heavy. 
The men steadily became wet through and more depressed. 

The route to the front was marked by tapes with guides along the way. But in the 
darkness, rain and confusion, 5th Battalion headquarters followed the wrong tape and 
strayed off course. A few minutes later, however, Lieutenant Colonel Luxton ascertained 
from the crews of three tanks crawling along the tape that he and his staff had strayed 
into the British X Corps’ sector. Fortunately, the 5th’s rifle companies had followed the 
correct route, and headquarters joined them soon after they reached the assembly 
position. A detachment from the 2nd Machine Gun Company assigned to the 5th 
Battalion was caught in a gas bombardment and, having to wear their masks and carry 
heavy loads in the mud, failed to reach the assembly area in time (although two guns 
joined the battalion later on). 

After reaching the assembly area the battalion formed two rough lines and took shelter 
in shell-holes, usually with a section in each hole. The enemy started to shell in a 
desultory manner, but there were few casualties. Lieutenant Colonel Luxton wrote in his 
after-action report, ‘All the assembly was carried out in an excellent manner. Enemy 
Verey lights [flares] were fired from our right flank, and in spite of these no shot was 
fired by the enemy. The discipline of the men was splendid, and not the slightest noise 
could be heard.’ By the time the battalion had assembled (3.30 am) the rain had 
stopped, although the ground was still quite muddy. ‘From this moment’, wrote Keown, 
‘the regiment was subjected to one of the severest tests of courage and discipline— 
waiting calmly for the attack. Sitting there in the cold, dark hours of the damp, misty 
morning; waiting through an eternity for the dawn, was a fearful test.’ 

The formation for the advance was as follows: Two companies formed the front line 
and two followed in support. Each company had two platoons forward and two follow- 
ing. The platoons each consisted of a line of four section files with about twenty yards 
between each file. The four leading platoons each used two sections to form an 
advanced screen; and the four rear platoons of the support companies carried ammuni- 
tion, tools and barbed wire. This formation was thought to be best for bypassing boggy 
areas and for meeting centres of opposition. 


At 5.40 am precisely, the barrage crashed down on the enemy lines. After hours of 
complete silence, the sudden roar more than startled most of the men. Keown recalled: 


{t seemed as though heil's gates had opened, with the frightful thunder and glare of the 
bursting shells. From the eighteen pounders to the ‘heavies’ five miles in the rear, every gun 
available added its quota to the rain of shells that descended on the first objective ... Shell 
holes appeared and disappeared in the mud as bubbles in a pot of boiling porridge. The air 
quivered and roared as with the rush of a hundred express trains; the earth shook as with the 
advance of a thousand infuriated steam rollers, and through the murk of this September 
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5.2 Battle of the Menin Road (east of Ypres), 
20 September 1917. 


morning, the flash of the bursting shells made hideous illumination against the wan back- 
ground of dawn. 


As the barrage commenced, the men lit cigarettes, climbed from their shell-holes and 
mustered in sections as if on a parade ground. The roaring bombardment was an 
excellent morale booster—surely the Germans would be obliterated? The battalion 
moved forward quickly to escape the possibility of an enemy counterbarrage—there was 
less chance of being caught by enemy artillery fire once the enemy’s forward positions 
were reached. Luxton noted that because of this forward rush the 5th Battalion began to 
push against the rear of the 6th, while the 7th and 8th pressed up to the rear of the 5th. 

During the initial phase, while the 6th Battalion was in the lead, the 5th still encoun- 
tered a number of Germans who had evidently been bypassed by the 6th. At the 
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south-east corner of Glencorse Wood a cluster of enemy pillboxes was encountered, but 
the occupants were so dazed and concussed by the bombardment that they offered 
virtually no resistance. As the Australians approached, the Germans usually staggered 
out waving white handkerchiefs and bandages as a sign of surrender. 

After advancing 800 yards the 5th passed through the 6th who were consolidating on 
the Red Line. The 5th took the lead at about 7.00 am. In their desire to get forward many 
of the 5th accidently advanced into their own barrage, resulting in heavy casualties. 
Luxton estimated that as many as 100 of his men were killed or wounded by their own 
artillery. These casualties were due partly to ‘shorts’, but mainly to the complicated 
nature of the barrage: at the beginning of each phase of the advance a curtain of heavy 
shells would move forward, leaving the light eighteen pounders firing just ahead of the 
infantry; then the heavies would sweep back to the start and then move forward again 
accompanied by the eighteen pounders. Unfortunately, when the heavies swept forward 
the first time, many of the infantry were under the impression that the whole barrage had 
moved and, anxious not to be left behind, began to advance. But then the heavies swept 
back and the unlucky infantry were caught in their own barrage. 

Despite this tragic error the discipline of the battalion did not break down, and the 
advance continued on schedule. The 5th encountered its first serious opposition on the 
right from a group of pillboxes around a shattered farm known as Lone House. The 
leading right company, under Major Caughey, came under heavy fire from this position. 
Here, Caughey and all but one of his officers were wounded and the company pinned 
down. At this stage Captain H. Burke, commanding the right support company, took 
command and with his company and the remainder of Caughey’s cleared the enemy 
position with bomb and bayonet. During this attack Sergeant C.J. Farnington single- 
handedly captured an enemy machine-gun post taking nine prisoners, though he was 
seriously wounded in the exploit. For his bravery he received the DCM. 

On the left, the forward company was commanded by Lieutenant H.F. Morrison and 
the support company by Captain F.L. Moore. Only slight opposition was encountered 
before the objective. It had been expected that strong resistance would come from 
Verbeck Farm, but the intense artillery preparation had cleared the enemy from the area. 
However some harassing machine-gun fire came from the extreme left causing a few 
casualties, but as Luxton wrote, ‘the shooting was not good, the [enemy] gunners 
appeared badly shaken.’ 

While the 5th Battalion was digging in on the Blue Line, the artillery was laying down a 
heavy barrage on Black Watch Corner, a cluster of enemy pillboxes on the left front of 
the Battalion. As the 7th Battalion moved through the left flank of the 5th, to continue the 
advance to the Green Line, the barrage lifted. Almost immediately heavy fire burst from 
Black Watch Corner with such intensity that the 7th was pinned down. It was imperative 
that this stumbling block be removed. Captain Moore at once took charge of the 
problem, together with Sergeant Major H. Collins and a platoon of men. They outflanked 
the most troublesome pillbox, and then made a rush. The Germans signalled that they 
wished to surrender, and a German officer and two men emerged. As Moore approached 
to accept the surrender one of the Germans drew a revolver and shot Moore, mortally 
wounding him. According to Lillie, Collins and the other men ‘saw red’. Uncertain who 
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fired the shot, they shot the officer and two men outside the pillbox and finished off 
everyone inside with Mills bombs thrown into the enclosed area.® 

Captain Moore was carried to the Regimental Aid Post, but died as his wound was 
being dressed. Moore had been the original ‘baby’ subaltern at Broadmeadows and had 
served with the unit through every battle. In the most dangerous areas he had seemed to 
have a charmed life, and had survived many close shaves. He was a particularly beloved 
and gallant leader. 

Meanwhile, as Black Watch Corner was being consolidated, the British barrage fell on 
it again, and Collins and his men were forced to withdraw some 150 yards. Rifle 
grenadiers were hurried forward to cover the enemy’s approaches to the position, and by 
accurate fire they were able to prevent the Germans from retaking it. During this episode 
Second Lieutenant Hanson was conspicuously courageous by exposing himself to direct 
the grenadiers’ fire, and was later awarded the Military Cross. When the barrage lifted 
again the 7th Battalion was able to advance against little resistance thanks to the good 
work of the 5th. 

By 9.40 am all companies were able to report that they had captured their objectives 
and were digging in. On the right where the ground held by the Sth dipped towards 
Reutelbeek Creek, fire from higher points on the other side of the creek was inflicting 
casualties and delaying the consolidation. Therefore, to avoid further losses, it was 
decided to bend back the right of the 5th’s new line. The 8th Battalion, organising behind 
the right flank of the 5th for the next phase of the advance, had to get into formation 
quickly and then lie low in shell-holes while Lewis gunners of the 5th suppressed the 
enemy’s fire. With this covering fire the 8th was able to advance on schedule. 

Communications between battalion headquarters and the front line during the battle 
had been established early on through the efforts of the Signal Section, but their lines 
were soon cut by shell fire. The weather conditions made visual signalling impossible, 
so that all communications had to be carried by runners, who repeatedly ran the gauntlet 
of shelling and sniping. 

The 5th captured between 150 and 200 prisoners including a battalion commander. 
Ten machine-guns were captured, of which five were damaged. The undamaged guns 
were used to help consolidate the 5th Battalion’s position, because of the absence of the 
2nd Machine Gun Company. Keown wrote that the prisoners were ‘Hefty, hardbitten, and 
well fed’, who ‘gave little support by their fighting to the theory that the man-power of the 
German army was deteriorating in quality.. A good proportion of the prisoners, and 
nearly all their officers, spoke English tolerably well. 

The captured pillboxes contained an abundance of good food, and in some cases, 
luxuries that were never seen in the fighting zone by Australian troops. Wines, liqueurs 
and cigars were part of the booty, and the aroma of good tobacco rose from groups of 
diggers as they discussed the events of the day over choice liqueurs. These luxuries were 
supplemented when, as the men were digging in, they received newspapers sent forward 
by some thoughtful soul at battalion headquarters. So once consolidation on the Blue 
Line was complete it was not uncommon to see a member of the Sth relaxing in his 
trench, reading, smoking a cigar and drinking wine, like a country squire after a good 
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The advanced position of the new line made the evacuation of the wounded and the 
carriage of rations to the men in the trenches dangerous and arduous tasks. The distance 
that rations and ammunition had to be carried was 8000 yards (4.5 miles, or 7.3 
kilometres), most of it under shellfire. The work of the stretcher-bearers was thus 
rendered unusually difficult, and they performed prodigious feats of courage and endur- 
ance. Prisoners were drafted to help the stretcher-bearers, and their combined efforts 
saved many Australian and German lives. 

After nightfall it was expected that the enemy would counterattack, but the massed 
British and Australian artillery crushed every attempt before it could get started. On two 
occasions the enemy were seen massing on the left front of the 5th Battalion, but each 
time the co-operation of the artillery was so prompt and effective that the threatened 
attacks crumbled away. 

Throughout the following day (21 September) the 5th Battalion remained on the Blue 
Line under intermittent shell fire, and that night the 4th Battalion relieved the 5th. Luxton 
wrote, ‘here again discipline and initiative was shown by the section commanders who 
successfully led their men on to [the] rendezvous well in [the] rear, over ground which 
they [had] only passed over in daylight.’ The men of the 5th came out of the battle 
pleased with their performance, but desperately tired after two days and two nights 
without sleep. Keown wrote of the post-battle depression that affected many: 


The Regiment moved from the line, worn out with the fearful nervous strain of the past few 
days, with stubbled cheeks, torn and muddy uniforms and springless step ... To these tired 
men, weighed down with the depressing after-effects of that drug—excitement; silent with the 
memories of comrades who had been with them so long and now lay ‘out there’, the blessed 
anodyne of sleep was all they desired. This period of extreme mental depression, following 
the nervous strain of fighting or front-line duty, rarely lasted more than two days, and by that 
time, the old gaiety seemed to have returned. Only another tired line at the corner of the eyes 
and a slightly geaver set to the face in repose, told of the effect on mind and body. 


Casualties from 20 to 23 September in | Anzac Corps came to 5013, of which the Ist 
Division lost 2754 and the 2nd Division 2259. Casualties in the 2nd Brigade came to 
forty-five officers and 996 other ranks killed, wounded and missing. Of these the 5th lost 
eleven officers and 270 other ranks-—between one-half and one-third of the unit’s fighting 
strength. This was the highest loss of any battalion in I Anzac Corps.’ 

Overall, Allied and German losses during this Battle of the Menin Road were about 
even—20 000 to 25000 each. However, Bean wrote: 


even if the loss was approximately equal, the German troops came out of this battle crushed, 
and the British comparatively fresh. ‘The new English method of attack’, says the German 
Official History, ‘had proven its effectiveness ... The loss of a sector so terribly fought over as 
Nonne Bosschen and Glencorse Wood was necessarily also of great moral effect.’ 


Unfortunately, Haig was not content to end the Flanders campaign with this limited 
success. 

Many decorations for bravery were gained by the 5th as a result of this battle. Captain 
H. Burke, Lieutenant H.F. Morrison and Second Lieutenants C.C. Hanson and R.H. Barber 
were awarded the Military Cross; four sergeants the Distinguished Conduct Medal; and a 
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number of others the Military Medal; forty-six decorations in all. 

From 22 to 29 September the 5th Battalion rested, reorganised and absorbed its 
‘nucleus’ in the rear area around Ypres. Although the area came under intermittent 
shellfire during the day and was bombed by night, the 5th did not suffer any casualties 
thanks to the shelter of the numerous dug-outs, cellars and tunnels in and around the 
city. According to Keown, Ypres was: 


a grim example of the horrors of modern war. Formerly a prosperous city, whose architectural 
beauties alone were enough to make it noted, it was now nothing but a devil’s dustheap. There 
was not a building, public or private, that had not been hammered or blasted to a shattered 
ruin of tottering walls, or lay so much more cruelly smashed that nothing but a heap of stones 
and splintered timbers littered the spot where it once stood. 

In this city of crumbling stone, the German shells still whined and crashed, grinding to finer 
pieces the ruin they had already achieved. 


Meanwhile, on 26 September, the next step of the offensive was launched. Seven 
divisions, including the 4th and 5th Divisions of I Anzac Corps attacked on a 6 mile front. 
This phase, known to the Australians as the Battle of Polygon Wood, was almost an exact 
replay of the Menin Road. Once again the infantry advanced behind a curtain of bursting 
shells that rolled forward, according to one observer, ‘like a Gippsland bushfire’. By the 
end of the day I Anzac Corps had cleared Polygon Wood and advanced about 1500 yards. 
(The two Australian divisions lost about 5500 men.) This cleared the way for an assault 
on the powerful German positions on Broodseinde Ridge. 

The attack on the ridge was due to be launched on 4 October. For this operation 
twelve divisions were to attack on an 8 mile front. The centre four divisions included 
(from north to south) the New Zealand and 3rd Australian Divisions of II Anzac Corps 
and the 2nd and Ist Australian Divisions of ! Anzac Corps. Bean wrote, ‘Never before or 
since did four Anzac divisions attack side by side, and already the high spirit of these 
troops was greatly enhanced by this concentration.’ 

On the night of 30 September the 5th Battalion began moving up to the front under the 
light of a golden moon. Keown wrote: 


The journey towards the front line was tedious and intermittent, with the enormous conges- 
tion of traffic on the road. The stream of horses, men and guns was frequently held up while 
the debris and casualties of the shell-bursts that made the roads paths of danger were 
removed, and the shell-craters were filled in. Terrified, plunging animals, swearing men, 
choking dust, and the glare and crash of the shell-bursts, all made the march of the Fifth 
along the Menin Road, as far as Birr cross roads, a memorable one on that moonlit night. 


At this point each company picked up a guide, but some of them proved to be poor 
navigators. Anxiety was running high at battalion headquarters when half the unit failed 
to reach the trenches og time. However, by 4.00 am all companies were in position. The 
task of the 5th was to relieve two companies of the 46th Battalion (4th Division) and then 
hold the front line until the early morning of 4 October when the 6th, 7th and 8th 
Battalions would pass through for the attack on Broodseinde Ridge. Once the attack was 
underway, the 5th was to provide carrying parties from the Brigade dump to forward 
dumps. 
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Lieutenant Colonel D.A. Luxton CMG, DSO, and officers of the 5th Battalion, Desvres (France) 10 
December 1917. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (E1564) 


Soon after tHe battalion occupied the forward trenches, with C and D Companies 
forward and A and B Companies in support, enemy shelling became intense, especially 
in A Company’s sector. Their SOS signal to the Australian and British artillery received a 
prompt response which soon suppressed the German fire, though not before portions of 
the 5th’s trenches were blown in and four men killed and four wounded. Throughout the 
day the Australian and British artillery were very active, especially the eighteen pounders. 
Unfortunately, the 5th lost several men when shells fell short. 

At about 7.00 pm an artillery duel flared on the right. SOS signals were sent up by the 
5th, and the artillery responded accurately. At 9.30 pm trial barrages were laid down by 
the Australian and British artillery. The enemy guns immediately retaliated, and again A 
Company suffered most. Keown wrote, ‘trenches were blown in all directions, and at one 
period at least a dozen men were being dug out by their mates.’ Indeed, it seemed that A 
Company was cursed. Right through to the night of 3 October the company’s positions, 
although not in the front line, caught most of the enemy’s shell fire. During this very 
difficult time, Lieutenant W.T. Gash deservedly won the Military Cross for his courage 
and cheerfulness during the dreadful bombardments. The morning of 3 October was 
particularly bad: Lieutenant C.C. Teasdale, a young and popular officer, and five other 
ranks were killed, and twelve men were wounded. 

On the night of 3/4 October C Company sent out two patrols to check the enemy’s 
positions. They returned reporting that the enemy’s posts were unoccupied. At about 4.30 
am on 4 October another 5th Battalion patrol brought in five German prisoners to Captain 
Lillie. The prisoners seemed very anxious to move to the rear. From this behaviour, and 
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the previous reports of the enemy’s abandoned positions, it was concluded that the 
Germans were planning to lay a bombardment on the Australian troops assembling for 
the attack, due to begin in one-and-a-half hours. The prisoners were sent back to Brigade 
Headquarters with this information. 

Meanwhile, rain had been falling on the assault battalions as they moved up behind 
the 5th’s positions—the showery night resembling that of 20 September. At 5.30 am a 
heavy German barrage fell on the assembling troops, inflicting heavy casualties for the 
next half an hour as they moved through the 5th’s positions to take up positions in 
no-man’s-land. Then at 6.00 am the noise of the German shells was drowned by the roar 
of the heavier Australian and British bombardment. The Australian assault troops scram- 
bled to their feet and were hurrying to catch up to their barrage when, 30 yards ahead of 
them, they saw another line of troops also rising from shell-holes, and then waiting as if 
disconcerted. 

It was a German counterattack timed for the same hour as the Australian attack. To 
gain room for the defence of Broodseinde Ridge, the German 212th Regiment was being 
thrown through the garrison of the German 4th Guards Division to attempt to recapture 
some of the ground lost on 26 September near Polygon Wood. 

The Lewis gunners in the advancing Australian line opened fire; the Germans broke; 
the Australians rolled over the remnant and up the slope. The rain stopped, the ground 
became drier and, despite some heavy opposition, the attacking troops were able to 
follow their barrage through to the final objective. 

Of course, the 5th Battalion, sitting in their trenches, had no clear idea of what was 
going on in no-man’s-land, but they could guess that the assault had been successful by 
the number of German prisoners making their way back through the battalion's positions. 
Both the first and second objectives were taken on time, and during the first part of the 
day the 5th had a comparatively easy time. But during the afternoon the enemy put down 
a heavy bombardment on the Australian old front line, that is, right on the 5th’s 
positions. Captains Lillie and Phillips, and Lieutenants Corlett, Wilcock, Sinclair and 
Hansen, and about fifty men became casualties from the sudden barrage. In the mean- 
time from zero hour, the 5th had detached a carrying party of two officers and 100 other 
ranks to carry supplies from the Brigade dump to forward dumps behind the advancing 
battalions, an arduous task which was carried out with few casualties. 

The night of 4/5 October and the following day passed quietly. Then on the night of 5 
October the 2nd Brigade, except the 5th Battalion, was relieved by the 3rd Brigade. The 
5th remained in the old front line performing fatigues. That same night the commanding 
officer (Luxton) and the other officers of battalion headquarters were relieved by officers 
from the waggon lines, and Captain T.K. Maltby took temporary command of the 5th.? 
During 6 October the situation remained unchanged. Finally, on the night of 7/8 October 
the 5th was relieved by the 7th Battalion. 

During the previous seven days in the trenches, the 5th Battalion lost 173 casualties: 
one officer killed and six wounded, and fifty-three other ranks killed, 109 wounded and 
four missing.° All thesa casualties (with the possible exception of those missing) were 
caused by shellfire. In total, during the Broodseinde operations, the 2nd Brigade lost 987, 
the Ist Division 2448, and | Anzac Corps 4622. 
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On 8 and 9 October the battalion moved back through the rear areas in pouring rain 
and on the night of 9 October found itself in tents near Reninghelst. Keown wrote: 


Previous occupants of the tents, in endeavouring to obtain some little protection from the 
frequent bombing attacks with which the place was favoured, had dug sleeping places 
somewhat in the fashion of shallow graves, which were now mostly filled with water. The 
cursing Fifth, smothered in mud, and weary of everything in general, exploded in a last damp 
splutter of profanity at their predecessors, and settled down to make the best of things. 

A week was spent in this quagmire—one of the most dismal weeks the regiment had 
ever spent. Soul-torturing idleness bred ill temper, and the leaden days dragged by in all 
discomfort. 


Soon, however, the battalion found itself riding in motor buses to a rest area just over the 
French border. The 5th was billeted in the town of Desvres, where several weeks were 
spent in re-experiencing the simple pleasures of home life. The hospitality of the local 
people was greatly appreciated, and when it came time to leave, it was obvious they 
were sad to see the Australians go. 

While the 5th Battalion was resting, the Flanders campaign continued on its 
remorseless path. The rain that fell on the 5th at Reninghelst also fell on the rest of 
Flanders, turning it into a vast stinking quagmire—'The Slough of Despond’. Continued 
Allied attacks through October and November became literally bogged in the mud. It 
would seem that from July to December 1917, the Flanders campaign cost the Allies 
(including the French First Army) about 500000 men, while the Germans lost about 
270000. As Bean commented, comparing Flanders to the Somme campaign of a year 
before, ‘the balance of loss was still strongly against the British.’ In return for these 
appalling losses the Allies succeeded in driving a salient some 5 miles into the German 
lines, at an average cost of 100000 dead and wounded men a mile. However, the Allies, 
now that America had entered the war, had a deeper well of manpower to draw from 
than the Germans—the vital factor in the race to see who would bleed to death first. 

The 5th returned to the line for two weeks from 14 to 30 December. Fortunately, this 
was spent in the now quiet Messines sector near the Comines Canal, and there were very 
few casualties. However, another European winter had set in, and the weather became 
bitterly cold. Keown wrote of the Battalion’s fourth Christmas: 


December twenty-fifth dawned clear and frosty, and the frozen shell holes explained the 
shivers of the past night. Later the first real snow of the season fell, and in a short while the 
landscape’s scars were softened by Nature's white mantle, making a truly Christmassy scene, 
one, however, hardly appreciated by the shivering men. 


New Year’s Eve was celebrated in reserve in fairly comfortable dug-outs. Nearly everyone 
speculated on what 1918 would bring, but few could have imagined the momentous 
events that loomed ahead. 


6} 
The Western Front 19/8 


A.P.. HASTINGS Poo 


Imperial authorities to concentrate ail the Anzac forces on the Western Front into 

an ‘Australasian Army’ including the six divisions of I and II Anzac Corps. 
London, however, was not in favour of forming another army headquarters unless the 
Australians and New Zealanders could increase their number of divisions. But that was 
most unlikely. During 1917 the AIF on the Western Front suffered some 55000 battle 
casualties, and for a time it seemed likely that one of the five Australian divisions would 
have to be disbanded to keep the remaining four up to full strength. Moreover, in a 
referendum held in Australia on 20 December 1917, conscription had been defeated for a 
second time, and the number of new volunteers was dropping to the point that the 
Australian divisions were relying on the return of wounded men from hospital to bring 
their units up to reasonable strength.’ 

After protracted negotiations it was decided in November 1917 to concentrate all 
the Australian forces into a single ‘Australian Corps’. | Anzac Corps Headquarters was 
rechristened the Australian Corps Headquarters, and I] Anzac Corps was renamed XXII 
British Corps. Regrettably, this meant parting from the New Zealand Division, but from 
the Australian viewpoint there were obvious advantages in having all five Australian 
divisions concentrated in a single corps under a single commander who could report 
directly to the Australian government. Initially, Lieutenant General Birdwood commanded 
the Australian Corps, but during the succeeding months all senior positions were taken 
over by Australians, and on 31 May 1918 Lieutenant General Sir John Monash took 
command. 

The British High Command decided that the Australian Corps should rest during the 
early months of 1918 to regain its strength as men returned from hospital. Therefore, the 
Australians were assigned to the now quiet sector around Messines. By the end of 1917 it 
had been clear to the Allied leaders that the new Bolshevik government in Russia would 
sue for peace. This would enable the Germans to transfer some 35 divisions and 1000 
heavy guns to the Western Front to launch a massive offensive in March or April 1918, 
aimed at forcing the British and French to terms before the Americans arrived in strength. 
Field Marshal Haig considered that the Australian Corps would serve as a useful mobile, 
hard-hitting reserve which could be thrown in once the direction of the German attack 
became clear. So when the time came it was important that the Australian divisions be as 
fresh as possible. 


[= 1917 the Australian and New Zealand governments had been pressing the 
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The first week of January 1918 thus found the 5th Battalion in the Messines sector near 
the Comines Canal, where each company did two days in the front line whiie the other 
companies rested in reserve. From 8 to 14 January the battalion was encamped near 
Kemmel, supplying working parties for a variety of tasks ranging from the inevitable pick 
and shovel work of trench digging, to unloading supply trains, and stacking ammunition 
in artillery dumps. In this camp the officers’ mess was situated in a fine old convent. 
Numberless British officers from many famous regiments had stayed there before going 
into battle, as evidenced on the panelled walls which bore excellent carvings of their 
regimental crests. The 5th’s unofficial motto Sans regrets was added before the battalion 
moved on. The building was later destroyed during the German offensive. 

On the night of 15 January the battalion once again moved into the front line at the 
Comines Canal, this time for nine days. No man’s land was patrolled every night, but 
there was no contact with the enemy, except for a German stretcher-bearer who ‘wan- 
dered in’ and was taken prisoner. 

Through the remainder of January and through February and March the 5th Battalion 
rested, trained, absorbed reinforcements and marched from camp to camp. The main 
entertainment during these bleak winter weeks were Australian Rules football matches 
between the four Victorian battalions of the 2nd Brigade. Each unit solidly backed its 
team, and thousands of francs changed hands at the end of each match. A lucky few 
enjoyed leave in Paris or London, and returned to regale their jealous comrades with 
stories of their adventures in those marvellous cities. 

On 21 March the great German offensive began, with the main weight falling on the 
British Fifth Army in the Somme area. The Germans’ aim was to smash through the 
British right flank, separate the British from the French, and then roll up Haig’s armies 
against the English Channel and there destroy them. Outnumbered and outgunned the 
Fifth Army retreated in some disorder, losing 383 guns on the first day alone. But there 
were always sufficient British units willing to stand their ground to stop the retreat from 
becoming a rout. 

Once the direction of the German advance became clear, the Australian Corps was 
ordered south to the Somme to stop the German advance before it reached the vital 
railway centre at Amiens. By 25 March the 3rd and 4th Australian Divisions were on their 
way by bus and train. In the succeeding two weeks these two divisions, followed by the 
2nd and 5th Divisions, took over from the battered divisions of the Fifth Army, and in hard 
fighting stopped the Germans about 10 miles short of their objective. The exhausted 
British divisions were in turn sent north to the quiet sectors of Flanders. 

The Ist Australian Division was the last to move south, and it was not until 5 April that 
the 5th Battalion entrained for the Somme area, arriving outside Amiens at 6.30 am the 
following morning. The next six days were spent in deserted towns and villages around 
Amiens. Nearly the whole population of the area had fled leaving their belongings behind 
them. 

Meanwhile, news came in that the Germans had attacked in Flanders, breaking 
through the weak Portuguese Corps and those exhausted British divisions which had been 
sent there to recover from the mauling they had received on the Somme. Haig ordered 
that the Ist Australian Division be sent north to cover the town of Hazebrouck, an 
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important rail centre in Flanders. So on 12 April the 5th Battalion marched into Amiens to 
the railway station for the return journey north, thus temporarily leaving the Australian 
Corps. While the troops were waiting to board, German bombs and long-range shells were 
falling on the city. The 5th sustained some casualties, but did not lose as heavily as 
some less fortunate units. 

On 11 April, General Plumer, commander of the British Second Army, who was 
responsible for the defence of Hazebrouck, ordered that the brigades of the 1st Division 
dig and occupy three defensive ‘localities’ covering Hazebrouck at Strazeele north-east of 
the Nieppe Forest, La Motte in the forest, and Morbecque north-west of the forest. These 
positions were actually behind the front line, but it was expected that the Germans would 
reach them in a couple of days. The Ist, 2nd and 3rd Brigades were to occupy these 
places, respectively—the 3rd Brigade arriving after the others. The intervals between the 
‘localities’ were to be watched by patrols supported by machine-guns. Battalions were to 
move into their areas ‘covered by advanced guards’ and ‘in readiness for prompt action 
to the front or flank at all times’. 

At 1.00 am on 13 April the 5th Battalion’s train journey terminated at Hazebrouck, 
where, in front of the cathedral, the battalion padre provided a welcome drink of hot 
coffee. At 3.30 am the battalion was marching through Hazebrouck to a farm on the 
outskirts of the town where the men were billeted in barns. Later in the morning the 5th 
set off on the 5 mile march to La Motte, with A Company forming the advanced guard 
well forward of the battalion’s main body. Pitiful streams of refugees came down the road 
as the Sth marched forward. Keown described the scene: 


The extremes of age helped each other in this tragic retreat. Women did men’s work in saving 
the household goods, and the reluctant bellowing calf or the more philosophic cow mingled 
with wheelbarrows or the occasional horse and cart. Except the aged, there were no men, and 
as the column of the Fifth swung along the road singing, the refugees stopped and clustered 
in little groups to cry, ‘Tres bon, Australie’, to the laughing soldiers. 

Looking back as they passed on, the men saw that the retreat of the villagers had received a 
check, and it appeared that some of them indeed were retracing their steps. 


Reaching the deserted village of La Motte the 5th found comfortable quarters in the 
houses, but during the night some of the men found the rightful owners returning, and by 
morning a considerable number of the population had made their way back. It was 
impossible to allow them to stay, however, and accordingly they were told that they must 
leave the danger zone, because it was almost certain that the village would soon be 
shelled. Tearful scenes followed as the unfortunate people were sent back. They seemed 
to think that if the Australians were there, then everything would be all right. But such 
flattering observations did not prevent them being sent back. 

During the afternoon A Company, the advanced guard, pushed on for a couple of miles 
beyond the village to attempt to locate the advancing Germans. In the Nieppe Forest the 
Australians were surprised to meet, going the other way, confused groups of British 
officers and men. When the Tommies were questioned, little could be learned except 
that ‘Jerry was coming over in thousands’ and steadily pushing back the thinly held 
British line. The Austrajians pressed on, richer by a few Lewis guns ‘borrowed’ from the 
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Tommies, and reconnoitred round the outer edge of the wood. To their surprise A 
Company found the 7th Battalion and 2nd Machine-Gun Company already there and 
digging in. After spending the night on the edge of the forest, A Company returned to the 
main body of the 5th at La Motte. It had been decided that the 7th and 8th Battalions 
would hold the forward area of the 2nd Brigade’s ‘locality’ while the 5th and 6th were 
held in reserve at La Motte. 

La Motte, according to Keown, was an honoured name among the men of the 5th who 
were with the battalion during this period. So hurried had been the flight of some of the 
villagers that their little farms were still stocked with poultry and animals. Fresh milk, 
poultry, pork, eggs and vegetables now made life pleasant. The nine-day sojourn in this 
village was marked by ‘prodigious feats of endurance’ at the meal table. Indeed, the War 
Diary reported that the ‘morale of the Bn was excellent at this time.’ 

By mid-April it was becoming evident that the German offensive had run out of steam. 
As the front began to stabilise again, neither side was content to let the other re-establish 
their trench systems unhindered. However, since neither side had the strength to mount 
even a small offensive, both relied on active patrolling, raiding and sniping. In fact, the 
conditions were ideal for this type of warfare. No-man’s-land had not yet become the 
barren craterfield so familiar in 1916 and 1917. Instead, during these bright spring days, 
the area between the Australian and German lines was filled with tall ripening crops and 
criss-crossed with hedges—ideal cover for patrols and snipers. Moreover, the new trench 
systems were still relatively incomplete, and in many areas there were no barbed wire 
entanglements. This new type of warfare, known as ‘peaceful penetration’,? was, com- 
mented Bean, ‘strongly enticing to the adventurous spirits that abounded in the AIF.’. 

On 22 April the 5th and 6th Battalions moved into the front line, relieving the 7th and 
8th Battalions who moved back into support. The men of the 5th quickly adapted to the 
new conditions of peaceful penetration. Indeed, only a couple of hours after taking over 
the forward area a 5th Battalion patrol captured two Germans. The Battalion War Diary 
noted, ‘they had in their possession all the mail from one of the German companies on 
our front, this was forwarded to Bde Hdqrs and was found to be of great interest.’ The 
following day the War Diary commented that the Battalion’s snipers found, ‘plenty of 
targets ... which were made full use of and many casualties inflicted on the enemy.’ The 
5th consistently outclassed their opponents, and by 27 April the Battalion War Diarist 
was able confidently to report ‘sniping by enemy growing less each day owing to 
keenness of men who make good use of every target that offered itself. By this time no 
man’s land, which was most energetically patrolled by the enemy during the first few 
nights, was absolutely under our control.’ On 29 April the 5th was relieved by the 7th. 
After only a week in the forward area, the 5th had inflicted considerable damage on the 
enemy and established an unbreakable dominance over no-man’s-land, but had lost only 
ten killed (including Second Lieutenant J.W. Kerr), twenty-one wounded and four gassed. 

The first four days of May were spent in support, during which the 5th lost one man 
killed, twelve wounded, plus four gassed from enemy artillery fire. Then until 12 May the 
battalion was moved into reserve to be employed as a counterattack force if the enemy 
attempted to penetrate the Australian lines in strength. The Germans, however, were too 
exhausted to make sucl an effort. 
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On 13 May the 5th again moved into the front line, this time near Strazeele. The 
battalion’s main task was to identify the enemy units opposite. According to Bean, this 
was done with ‘astonishing success’. One of the 5th’s forward companies, commanded 
by Captain T.K. Maltby, was particularly successful. During the company’s first night in 
the sector, two of Maltby’s subalterns, Lieutenants H.W. Garlick and N.S. Maddox, were 
sent out to scout no-man’s-land. They encountered a group of Germans, and after an 
exchange of bombs, in which Garlick was slightly wounded, the Germans ran. By this 
time the German garrisons were becoming very cautious: their small advanced posts 
(mostly manned by a section of six or seven men) frequently retired to their main line as 
soon as they caught sight of advancing Australians. This night, however, one of the 
enemy was shot, and he was found to belong to the German 62nd Infantry Regiment. By 
daylight the next day Garlick, Maddox and a patrol of ten men detected a group of 
Germans behind a hedge, managed to creep close to it, and then rushed and bombed 
the position. Five Germans fled leaving a mortally wounded NCO, also of the 62nd 
Infantry Regiment. 

Over the next couple of days the Germans were so active with their machine-guns and 
rifles that it was suggested that the enemy had moved in fresh troops. It was also thought 
that with the enemy on the alert, peaceful penetration would no longer be possible. 
Nevertheless, on the morning of 17 May Lieutenant Maddox went out scouting with four 
men. They crept through a crop to the rear of a German post and found it to contain 
about fifteen of the enemy. Forming the opinion that these could be easily captured, 
Maddox quietly returned with his party to the Australian lines and arranged that rifle 
grenadiers and a Lewis gunner should immediately fire on the enemy post to keep the 
Germans’ heads down. At 11.20 am with the same party and four other men he went out 
again, the rifle grenadiers and the Lewis gunner firing on the enemy while Maddox’s 
party crept through the crop to within 30 yards of the post. On a signal the barrage 
stopped, the Lewis gunner switched his fire to a gap in the hedge behind the post—the 
Germans’ only line of retreat. The nine Australians rushed the position—the Germans at 
once made for the gap—the Lewis gunner shot down five but then his gun jammed. 
Corporal S.L. Williams tried to cut off their retreat, one of the Germans grappled him but 
was shot by Maddox. In the confusion about half the enemy escaped. However, from the 
uniforms of the dead they left behind, it was seen that the 62nd Infantry Regiment was 
still in the line. While the party was searching for other means of identification, it was 
attacked by some thirty Germans from the next post. Despite heavy fire, Maddox was able 
to withdraw his party. However, on reaching the Australian lines it was found that Lance 
Corporal T. Haydon was missing. Maddox and some men immediately went out in the 
face of heavy German fire, found Haydon badly wounded and brought him in. 

The next day, 18 May, two men of the 5th (whose names were not recorded), looking 
out from their post saw three Germans get out of a trench, take off their coats, and lie 
down behind a hedge, apparently to doze. Allowing time for them to fall asleep, the two 
Diggers crawled out to catch them. They were very close when two of the Germans took 
fright and ran. The third, wakened by his comrades’ shouts, was caught after a keen 
chase behind the German front line and was brought back to the Australian positions. He 
also belonged to the 62nd Infantry Regiment—a recruit on his first tour in the line. The 
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German 12th Division, of which the 62nd Infantry Regiment was a part, had lately 
received a large number of such men. An Australian war diary commented, ‘They were 
very young and simple and the Ist (Australian) Division has simply been playing with 
them.’ 

Nearby on the same day, Private A. Hall of the 5th Battalion, after locating an enemy 
post, led out two of his mates to attack it. They killed one German, and the remainder 
fled, but Hall chased one and brought him back despite fire from neighbouring enemy 
posts. The prisoner belonged to the 62nd Infantry Regiment. 

That night a carefully planned raid by Captain Maltby’s company found the enemy 
trenches empty. Spontaneous raids, however, continued with more success. On 19 May a 
sentry in one of Lieutenant Garlick’s posts detected a new enemy post south of the 
Meteren Becque creek. Corporal R.O. Allen and four men decided to investigate. They 
crept along a hedge leading to the stream and thence by way of its banks to within 20 
yards of the post. At this stage a German sentry raised the alarm and a machine-gun was 
turned on the Australians. Allen and three men returned the fire, and the fourth man, 
Private F.D. Maher, rushed the trench, shot one German and bayoneted another, and then 
cut the shoulder straps from the uniform of each. Garlick’s posts watching the fight now 
opened fire, under cover of which the party safely returned, only one of its members 
having been slightly wounded. The shoulder straps—of the German 269th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment—showed that the German 81st Reserve Division had taken over the 
enemy's positions. This enterprise concluded the extraordinarily productive tour of 
Maltby’s company. 

As a result of these and other exploits Lieutenant Colonel Luxton was awarded the 
CMG, Lieutenant Maddox was awarded the Military Cross, and Corporal S.L. Williams, 
Lance Corporal Thomas Haydon, Private F.D. Maher and Private Arthur Hall were 
awarded the Military Medal. Captain Maltby was singled out for praise by Brigade 
Headquarters. 

The remainder of May was spent in reserve or resting in camp. It is interesting to note 
that during May the 5th Battalion lost more casualties through sickness, especially 
influenza, than through enemy action. The month's casualties were: 

132 sick 
5 killed 
2 died of wounds 
38 wounded 
13 gassed 
8 wounded remaining on duty 
1 self-inflicted wound Total 199 

On 3 June the 5th moved into the support trenches near Meteren and the following day 
into the front line. Again the battalion’s patrols were very active. 7 June was a remarkable 
day which saw small groups from the battalion carry out three daring daylight raids 
aimed at taking prisoners for identification. At 5.00 am, in broad daylight, Corporal E. 
Schwab, Corporal J.V. Reilly and Private T.H. Gardiner, having obtained the necessary 
permission, left the front line and proceeded to a point near Meteren. There was an 
enemy post here which Gardiner had observed for two days. Armed with a revolver and 
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Captain C.McE. Lillie (right) and 
Major Bennett, Borre (France) 19 
April 1918. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 
(£2267) 


two bombs apiece, the three crawled for the first 100 yards through a sheltering wheat 
crop. After that was a potato patch, screened from their objective by shoulder-high 
wheat. They rested in a shell-hole in the potato field and formulated their plan of action. 
Using the wheat as cover they crawled to the enemy parapet. Peeping over, Reilly saw 
two of the enemy asleep in a dug-out just below. He and Schwab sprang down, while 
Gardiner lay on the parapet keeping watch. The Germans still lay sleeping when they felt 
their blankets rudely yanked from them, and opened their eyes to see two grim Austra- 
lians threatening them with revolvers. One of them needed little persuasion to come 
along. The other was inclined to offer resistance—until he was ‘thumped’. The raiders 
returned to their lines with the two prisoners without further incident, having been away 
about twenty minutes, and reported to Captain H. Burke. Corporal Reilly was subsequent- 
ly awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal, while Corporal Schwab and Private Gardin- 
er received the Military Medal. 

The second raid, later the same morning, involved another trio from the 5th: Sergeant 
A.T. Morrison, Lance Corporal W.A.M. Simms and Private S.P. Hastings. Their story is 
best told by Sergeant E.H. Barber, who, if necessary, was to provide the party with 
covering fire from a Lewis gun: 


On 7/6/18 D Company was in the line. | was in charge of No. 7 post. On my left was Sergeant 
Morrison in charge of No. 8. At nine a.m. Morrison told me that he, Hastings and Simms were 
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going to raid a German trench that ran nearly at right angles to ours at about a hundred and 
twenty yards distance. He asked me to give them covering fire with my L.M.G. in case there 
was a fight. From his post, a wheat crop about two feet six inches high, stretched for some 
[one] hundred yards to a road which was near the end of the enemy trench. Wire entangle- 
ments screened our outpost and the enemy's. 

Through the wheat the three of them crawled, and at the roadside, stood up and looked 
around before walking over. They passed on to the trench, jumped in, and again looked 
around. Going on a little way, they stooped down and were out of sight for a few seconds. 
Then I saw one, two, three, four Germans with their hands up. A few yards further along two 
others surrendered. Morrison then got up on the parapet and motioned to the prisoners to 
walk along the trench towards our own line. They were unwilling, so Morrison threw clods of 
dirt at them ... Then they wanted to go oft at the ‘double’, but Morrison placed himself at 
their head and brought them back as if on parade. He left the six [prisoners] with some of our 
boys in the front line and returned to the other two raiders who had rounded up three more 
Huns, with a machine-gun and spare parts complete. By this time the enemy was aroused and 
began to use revolvers and bombs. Our men came back then, and though a German post on 
the left fired some shots, they arrived safely. 


Three Australians had captured nine Germans and a machine-gun without firing a shot! 
This exploit rendered unnecessary a full-dress night raid planned by C Company, which 
would have expended hundreds of rounds of artillery and small arms ammunition and 
probably would have cost several casualties. Sergeant Morrison and Lance Corporal 
Simms won the Distinguished Conduct Medal, and Private Hastings the Military Medal for 
their morning’s work. 

Later in the morning, Corporal Reilly and Private Gardiner (the two who had accompa- 
nied Schwab on the first raid), decided that they had not had enough excitement for one 
day, and agreed to raid another post. Borrowing revolvers from Lieutenant T.S. Parker, 
they left the Australian lines at 10.30 am. Under cover of a tall crop they cfawled for 50 
yards towards the enemy post they had marked. Lieutenant Parker and Private Duclos 
remained on watch and saw the two raiders leave the shelter of the crop and crawl into 
the open towards the enemy. A German sentry also saw them—he fired a shot at Reilly 
at short range, but missed. Whereupon the two Australians rushed the trench, despite 
the fact that ten or twelve Germans had shown up. Reilly shot the sentry and jumped 
into the trench. Five Germans ran away shouting, while Reilly emptied his revolver into 
the remainder. Gardiner shot a German who tried to throw a bomb at him, and then 
accounted for three others. Reilly was down struggling with one whom at length he 
managed to shoot, and got up in time to face another German who fired at him from a 
distance of 10 yards, but missed and ran. Lieutenant Parker and Private Duclos mean- 
while threw bombs at some Germans on the flank who had been alarmed by the 
shooting, and in a few seconds the whole front line was aroused. German machine-guns 
sprayed the area. Reilly and Gardiner stayed long enough to identify the eight dead 
Germans as belonging to the 267th Reserve Infantry Regiment (81st Reserve Division), 
and then crawled back on their hands and knees to their trench, unharmed. 

After hearing of the 5th’s morning of raids, the General Officer Commanding the Ist 
Australian Division, Major General H.B. Walker, sent his personal congratulations to the 
battalion. < 
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The 5th Battalion was relieved on 8 June, but returned to the front line near Merris in 
the early hours of 13 June. The battalion found itself in action straight away as the 
Germans chose that morning to launch several counter-raids. Heavy fighting took place 
when the enemy attempted to envelop several 5th Battalion posts. Private A.A. Alto won 
the Military Medal by staving off a determined enemy attack with his Lewis gun. He fired 
600 rounds, prevented the enemy from outflanking his platoon, and afterwards withdrew 
his gun under heavy fire. During another enemy attack, Lance Corporal E.V. Fowler also 
gained the Military Medal for his bravery in taking out his Lewis gun into no-man’s-land 
and cutting down the enemy as they advanced over open ground. Afterwards, twenty 
dead Germans were counted lying in front of his gun. 

On 15 June the Australians went back on to the offensive. At 5.00 pm Lieutenant 
Maddox and five men raided an enemy position. The primary object of the raid was to 
search for Corporal E.M. Chambers, who was missing from an earlier patrol, and to 
secure identification of the enemy. Sergeant A.H.G. Lucas, Corporal E.W. Jacobe, Lance 
Corporal J.D. Jackson, Private A.M. Merrin and Private E. Shepherd comprised the party. 
Minus their identification discs, and armed with a revolver and bomb each, they made 
their way along the Plate Becque to the enemy position. Private Shepherd carried a rifle 
and bayonet. They reached the spot where Corporal Chambers was supposed to have 
been taken prisoner, but the post was unoccupied. Going on they crossed the Becque, a 
stream about 5 feet wide and 4 feet deep, by means of a plank. A solitary tree nearby 
marked their crossing place, should they have to make a hurried return. On the other 
side of the stream was a newly wired barrier. After negotiating this successfully, Lieu- 
tenant Maddox, Sergeant Lucas and Private Merrin advanced through a pea crop, a few 
inches high, for about 60 yards, when they were fired on. They rushed the enemy sentries 
and beckoned the rest of the party forward—actually they were already advancing. The 
sentries willingly surrendered and threw down their rifles. The raiders now found 
themselves in a nest of eight posts, and had the defenders been more alert, they might 
have easily overcome the small party. However, the resolute air of the Australians, 
backed by the threat of bomb and revolver, quickly emptied the Germans from their 
trenches, and soon a queue of prisoners was marching towards the stream. One German 
sergeant refused to come out of his dug-out and persisted in calling for help until Private 
Merrin jumped down and ‘put in the boot’. He proved amenable to this form of reasoning 
and joined the others. The prisoners were marched quickly through the wire and over the 
stream. At this stage, one of the escort fired several shots near the heels of the prisoners 
with remarkable effect—the twelve Germans unanimously broke into a frenzied run 
towards the Australian lines and actually arrived at company headquarters before their 
captors. Six enemy NCOs and six privates had been captured without loss to the raiders. 
Lieutenant Maddox gained a bar to his MC, Sergeant Lucas the DCM and three others the 
MM. 

Another raid on the next day was not so successful. At 5.00 am Lieutenant H.S. Davis 
and three men went out to locate a new enemy trench. Unfortunately, they ran into a 
group of Germans. In the melee that followed three of the enemy were shot, but Davis 
and two of his men were wounded. Davis was badly injured and could not move. The 
two other wounded men made their way back to get help, leaving Private L.G.’ Bursill 
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Troops of the Ist Division moving up in artillery formation, Lihons (France) 9 August 1918. 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (E2846) 


with Davis. A party of eight men attempted rescue but were kept back by heavy German 
fire. Long ‘afterwards it was found that both Davis and Bursill had been killed while 
waiting for the rescue party. 

During the ten days from 17 to 27 June the battalion rested and trained behind the 
lines. Through June, casualties from sickness again outnumbered those from battle. The 
regimental medical officer, Major H. Carlile,’ recorded that the total casualties for June 
came to ten officers and 174 other ranks, of which sickness accounted for eight officers 
and 134 other ranks. Carlile noted that after weeks of constant activity the physical and 
mental health of the Battalion was beginning to run down: 


During the month the battalion has had two tours of the line followed by an eight days period 
of intensive training, a short distance behind the line. With reference to these eight day 
periods of training some comments might be passed. (1) The division had been continuously 
in the line for many months, which means a continuous strain or living at high tension on the 
part of all ranks. (2) These short periods of intensive training give very little chance for the 
men to rest, as the men are kept on the go the whole time. (3) Leave to local villages is 
granted, but the villages are of such poor quality that they hold very few attractions for the 
average man. The result is (1) a tendency to make the men stale or ‘dopey’. (2) An increase in 
the amount of sickness and number of evacuations. The remedy is simple—withdraw the 
division to some locality 20 or 30 miles from the forward area. The first week of this time 
should be spent in rest, not in intensive training: after a week of rest, a modified syllabus of 
training. 


From 28 June to 5 July the 5th was in the support trenches. Each night working parties 
from the battalion moved up to the front line to dig trenches, set up barbed wire 
entanglements, and cut crops in front of posts to give clear fields of fire. This was hard 
and sometimes dangerous work, and Lieutenant A.J. Robinson was wounded during this 
period. 

At this stage twenty-three Americans were attached to the unit for instruction: three 
officers and four other ranks from the US 309th Infantry Regiment, and two officers and 
fourteen other ranks from the US 312th Infantry Regiment. Bean noted that the Americans 
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and Australians got on very well, and he recorded many favourable comments from both 
Yanks and Diggers. 

On 6 July the battalion moved into the front line. Over the next week patrols were sent 
out every day and night. The Germans were alert and did their best to avoid contact. The 
5th Battalion War Diary commented, ‘Enemy appears nervous and retires immediately 
our patrols approach his posts.’ This made it difficult to obtain information about the 
German units opposite. Moreover, once the enemy was engaged they seemed more 
inclined to resist. For example, on 7 July a patrol led by Lieutenant R.H. Barber MC lost 
one man killed and seven wounded when they attempted to penetrate the German lines. 

Lieutenant D. Robertson and Corporal C. Dedman carried out a very difficult daylight 
reconnaissance on 11 July. They penetrated 400 yards into enemy territory and located 
several previously unknown enemy posts which were strongly held. They watched these 
from a distance of 30 yards. Dedman then crawled along in front of the enemy wire and 
discovered an enemy listening post with two men in it. Although covered by a revolver, 
they refused to surrender, and when one of them went for a gun Dedman immediately 
shot him. The shot alarmed a neighbouring post and, as the second man would not 
surrender, he was also shot. Dedman and Robertson hurriedly returned with a shoulder 
strap for identification, under heavy bombing and rifle and machine-gun fire. A few hours 
later, Dedman volunteered to go out to the listening post again for further information. At 
great personal risk he went back to the post and returned with a pay book and papers. 
For his gallantry Dedman was awarded the Military Medal. 

After a week of patrolling, the 5th Battalion was relieved on the night of 13/14 July. The 
next day the battalion marched to a pleasant training camp some distance behind the 
lines. For the next two weeks the 5th went through a rigorous training schedule, 
punctuated by swimming and cricket. On Sunday 21 July Lieutenant General Birdwood 
attended the battalion’s church parade, then after the service he presented Lieutenant 
Maddox with the Bar to his Military Cross. Later he wrote to Major General T.W. Glasgow, 
the Ist Australian Division’s new GOC, expressing his admiration for the men of the 5th, 
whom he said were ‘smartly turned out, and evidently full of spirit.’ 

The 5th moved back to the support trenches on 30 July. Unfortunately, Lieutenant 
Garlick was killed by a sniper the following day while on a reconnaissance of the front 
line. After a couple of days, on 3 August the battalion left the trenches and marched to 
the Lynde railway station about 15 miles away. Although the men did not know it, the 
whole of the Ist Division was about to entrain for the Somme area to rejoin the Australian 
Corps. The commander of the British XV Corps, Lieutenant General B. de Lisle, under 
whom the Ist Division had fought since April, wrote to Major General Glasgow express- 
ing his admiration of the unit: 


the [Ist Australian] Division has held the most important sector of the front continuously, and 
by skilful raiding and minor operations, has advanced the line over a mile on a front of five 
thousand yards, capturing just short of a thousand prisoners, and causing such damage to the 
troops of the enemy that nine divisions have been replaced. 


Clearly the Ist Australian Division had reached a professional level that would be the 
envy of any army. This was further born out when de Lisle added that the Australian 
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soldier's ‘high state of training and discipline have elicited the admiration and envy of 
all.’ The AIF had come a long way since its wild days in Egypt in 1915. 

The 5th Battalion moved back to the Somme with a strength of twenty-seven officers 
and 678 other ranks. But as the fourth anniversary of the outbreak of the war (4 August) 
came and went, very few of the ‘originals’ were left, and of those who were still with the 
battalion nearly all had been wounded two, three, or even four times. 

While the 5th Battalion was moving south, great events were unfolding on the Somme. 
On 8 August the Allies launched a major offensive which began the last phase of the war. 
The Australian Corps and the Canadian Corps, both under the command of the British 
Fourth Army, provided the spearhead of the offensive. The battle began at 4.20 am when 
the Allied barrage suddenly crashed down on the German lines. In the Australian sector 
(from north to south) the 3rd and 2nd Australian Divisions led the attack to the first 
objective some 4000 yards into the German defences. Then, at 8.20 am, the 4th and 5th 
Divisions moved through to carry the offensive another 7000 yards deeper. The Ist 
Division, which on 8 August was arriving in the rear areas of the Australian Corps, was to 
be employed as a reserve for exploitation. 

The turning point of the war occurred on 8 August. According to the German 
commander-in-chief on the Western Front, General Ludendorff, that day was ‘the black 
day of the German Army in this war’. Bean wrote ‘By evening, when orders were given to 
continue the thrust next day, it was certain that a tremendous victory had been achieved, 
far beyond any previous success of the British Army in that war. For fifteen miles south of 
the Somme the German front had been swept away...’. On that day the British Fourth 
Army captured some 13000 prisoners and more than 200 guns. The reasons for this 
success were twofold. Firstly, the Allies for the first time had been able to mass an 
overwhelming force at a vital point without the Germans being aware of it. Hence the 
Allies had 2650 guns against the Germans’ 500, 450 tanks against nil, and 1900 aircraft 
against 365. Secondly, never before had tanks, infantry, artillery and air power been so 
well co-ordinated. This was largely due to Lieutenant General Monash who, at the battle 
of Hamel on 4 July 1918, had demonstrated how effectively the various arms could be 
employed. In fact, his orders for the Hamel operation became a model for the British 
forces for the remainder of the war. 

The following day (9 August), however, German resistance began to stiffen. That day 
the main weight of the Allied thrust was south of the Australian Corps in the Canadian 
and French sectors. The task of the Australian Corps was to secure the northern flank of 
the advance by seizing the Lihons heights. Monash allocated this task (from north to 
south) to the 2nd and Ist Australian Divisions. 

The Ist Division’s Headquarters had arrived at Villers-Bretonneux on the afternoon of 
8 August, with the 2nd and 3rd Brigades marching into bivouacs nearby at Aubigny 
and Hame! shortly before dusk and midnight, respectively.1 Thus there was virtually no 
time for the Ist Divisior® to get ready to launch an attack the next day. That night Major 
General Glasgow sent messages by despatch rider to his brigade commanders informing 
them that they were to attack in less than twenty-four hours. Because of the confusion of 
just arriving in the Somme area, Brigadier General J. Heane of the 2nd Brigade did not 
receive a warning order until 3.40 am on 9 August, and it was not until 7.20 am that 
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5.30pm, 11 August 


4.30am, 11 August 


6.2 Battle of Lihons, 9-11 August 1918. 


orders arrived to begin the march to the front, some 10 miles away. Even then there were 
no precise instructions, so all Heane could do was to order his battalions to march to a 
rendezvous near Harbonniéres, which had just been captured by the 5th Division and 
inform them that further instructions would be given on the march. At 8.45 am the 
battalions began to move off, making their way independently across country. 

The 5th Battalion received the warning order at about 5.00 am, and the order to march 
nearly three hours later. On receipt of the second order each man was issued with an 
extra 100 rounds of ammunition and two bombs. The latter had to have detonators 
inserted before issue—this took time and delayed the battalion by nearly an hour. 
Finally, at 8.45 am the 5th set off across the battlefield of the previous day. Keown 
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described the scene: 


All the villages ... had been partially, if not wholly destroyed, and the roads were littered 
with dead horses and smashed transport. Many German prisoners and captured guns were 
passed, and armoured cars and tanks were plentiful. 

Further along, they came to the old front line, with a few unburied dead lying around. 
Several disabled tanks were visible, the dead bodies of the crews lying alongside. 

The German retreat ... had been a hurried one. Complete batteries of his artillery, arms, 
ammunition, and equipment, and the indescribable jettison of an army in flight, cumbered the 
ground. 


At 11.00 am Heane sent out messengers looking for his battalion commanders to call 
them to a battle conference. Miraculously, by 11.30 all four colonels were at Brigade 
Headquarters. Heane informed the gathering that the 2nd Brigade was to advance 
through the 15th Brigade (Sth Division), with the 7th Battalion on the left and the 8th on 
the right, the 5th supporting the 7th, and the 6th supporting the 8th. It was made clear 
that each battalion would advance on a two-company front and with one company in 
support and one in reserve. If the 7th and 8th did not lose too heavily in reaching the first 
objective, some 1000 yards from the start line, they would go straight on and attack the 
second objective some 2500 yards further ahead. The third objective was up to 2000 
yards beyond that. The 7th and 8th were each allotted two British field guns, which were 
to follow closely and attack obstacles. Seven tanks were given to each of the leading 
battalions and were generally deployed in threes, with two ahead and the third following. 
The tanks were preceded by scouts whose job it was to point out enemy strong points. 
Little artillery support was possible as most of the guns had not yet caught up with the 
infantry. On the right of the 2nd Brigade was the 6th Canadian Brigade. On the left was 
the 8th Australian Brigade (Sth Division) through which the 7th Brigade (2nd Division) 
was expected to pass. The 5th Battalion went into action with twenty-seven officers and 
593 other ranks, not including a nucleus of three officers and 103 other ranks who were 
left behind to make good the battalion’s losses. 

The 2nd Brigade had to attack up a long, moderate slope, bare except for the 
occasional copse, and crowned by the town of Lihons itself. Because the top of the ridge 
was a natural observation point, the Germans had concentrated a considerable force of 
artillery there, including eleven field and five heavier batteries, well protected by infantry 
and machine-guns. On the other hand, there was not a continuous trench system, but 
rather a series of posts arranged in depth, and few barbed-wire entanglements. 

At 1.20 pm the two leading battalions advanced with the tanks up to 300 yards ahead. 
They were almost immediately attacked by half a dozen German aircraft, but little 
damage was done. Then the German artillery on Lihons ridge opened fire. Their shells 
seemed to be mainly directed at the tanks, and initially the well-dispersed infantry 
suffered few casualties. However, as the 7th and 8th Battalions closed on the first 
objective they began to. suffer heavily from machine-gun fire. Bean noted that the 
‘advances during this phase strongly reminded the older soldiers of the brigade’s famous 
attack near Krithia in Gallipoli on the 8th of May, 1915. There was the same long 
approach over bare, grassy plain, with a few enemy batteries bursting shells over the 
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little columns; then the long advance, without effective covering by artillery in the face of 
an enemy firing his hardest with rifles and machine-guns.’ By 4.45 pm all the tanks had 
been knocked out, and the 7th and 8th were pinned down half-way up the ridge about 
1500 yards short of the second objective. By this stage the 7th had fourteen officers hit 
(including all four company commanders), eight being killed or mortally wounded. 

The 5th and 6th Battalions crossed the start line at 2.00 pm. As most of the enemy’s 
fire was directed at the tanks and the 7th and 8th Battalions, the supporting battalions 
did not suffer as heavily. Nevertheless, there was a steady trickle of casualties, mainly 
from shellfire. On the right flank the Canadians had kept well up with the advance, but 
on the left the 7th Australian Brigade of the 2nd Division, which was to have crossed the 
start line at 1.20 pm, did not do so until 5.00 pm. This meant that the 7th Battalion’s left 
flank was completely exposed. Therefore, at 4.30 pm, the left forward company of the 
5th, C Company under Lieutenant H.F. Morrison, was pushed forward by rushes half-way 
up the slope to secure the 7th Battalion’s left flank. C Company immediately came under 
heavy fire, and Morrison, Lieutenant C.C. Hanson and many others were hit, Morrison 
mortally. Despite heavy losses the flank was made safe. 

H.F. ‘Mac’ Morrison, MC, had been an original member of what was known as the 
public schools company at Broadmeadows. Early on in France he had lost the sight of 
one eye and was officially classed unfit, but by devious means he had made his way 
back to the firing line. By a strange coincidence H.F. Morrison’s brother, H.C. (Clive) 
Morrison, was to be taken prisoner in the same area and on the same day Mac died. After 
Mac was wounded, Clive was sent forward to replace him, but took a wrong turn and 
stumbled into an enemy post. He was the only 5th Battalion officer taken prisoner in the 
war. ; 

At 5.00 pm the 7th Battalion, with the flank protection of C Company of the 5th, began 
to advance again and by 6.00 pm was on the second objective, but there they were 
stopped by Germans counterattacking out of Crepey Wood. After receiving an urgent 
request for help from the 7th, Colonel Luxton sent forward D Company under Captain H. 
Burke, MC, to reinforce the 7th. Advancing in the same direction previously taken by C 
Company, Burke’s men saw German infantry disembarking from motor lorries on a road 
a little over a quarter of a mile away. Burke’s company moved forward, took up position 
in a copse and opened fire. At the same time one of Burke’s platoons, under Lieutenant 
T.S. Parker, overran an enemy post and captured eight Germans and two machine-guns. 
(It seemed that the German NCO commanding this post had been murdered by his own 
men.) Meanwhile, the Germans who disembarked from the motor lorries were cautious 
and did not attack, but rather took cover and returned the Australians’ fire. The situation 
was a stand-off. Later that night a group of Germans blundered into the Australian 
positions and were taken prisoner. One young Oxford-educated German, being told that 
he had been captured by the Ist Australian Division, replied, ‘Impossible!’ They were up 
around Meteren.’ 

By this stage the 2nd Brigade was a good deal ahead of both the 2nd Division on the 
left and the Canadians on the right. Therefore, at 7.00 pm orders were given that the 7th 
and 8th Battalions should consolidate on the second objective, in order to give the flanks 
time to catch up, which they did later that night. 
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At 8.30 pm on 9 August Monash ordered the Ist Australian Division to begin the 
advance to the third objective at 8.00 am the following day. This order reached the 2nd 
and 3rd Brigades (the latter was just moving into the forward area) at about midnight. But 
Major General Glasgow and already warned them that the advance would be continued. 
So by 9.00 pm 2nd Brigade Headquarters had already informed its battalions that they 
would attack again the next morning. The 5th (on the left) and the 6th (on the right) were 
to advance from the front held by the 8th Battalion, and the 7th’s front was to be handed 
over to the 3rd Brigade. 

However, half of the 5th Battalion, C and D Companies, were still helping the 7th to 
consolidate and could not be withdrawn without leaving wide and dangerous gaps. 
Therefore, the remaining companies of the 5th, under Captain S. Ricketson and Major T. 
Hastie, were warned at midnight to be prepared to attack in eight hours, probably 
without the support of the rest of the battalion. They received the operational order at 
3.30 am. With the order came a set of maps which proved to be useless because the 
ground of the attack lay at the inner corners of four separate maps and these could not 
be stuck together as no one had any scissors and paste. No tanks were available so the 
attack had to rely on an artillery barrage. However, the gunners were handicapped by the 
problem that they did not know exactly where the infantry’s forward positions were. So 
the best they could do was to lay down the barrage 700 yards beyond yesterday’s 
objective, this being as close as was considered safe. The barrage was to begin at 7.45 
am and then from 8.00 am advance at the rate of 100 yards every two minutes to the final 
objective beyond Lihons. 

The morning dawned shrouded in mist, and Ricketson (on the left) and Hastie (on the 
right) hoped it would last long enough to cover the attack. The 2nd and 3rd Brigades 
were in position by 7.45, just as the barrage began. By then, however, the mist was 
dispersing. At that moment a German plane flew very low over the brigade, a man 
leaning over the side. It fired two white flares and machine-gunned the waiting troops, 
who replied with Lewis guns. This incident and the barrage alerted the enemy. The 
barrage fell uselessly half a mile ahead and then raced away to Lihons, leaving the 
infantry to fight their way forward virtually unaided. 

Bean wrote, ‘when the battalions advanced there broke out, with greatest fury ... a 
rattle of shots quickly growing to a roar.’ The 5th’s leading platoons were, according to 
Bean, ‘swept away’ in attempting to rush over the open ground. Lieutenant C.J. Colvin 
commanding the left forward platoon called, ‘Follow me, lads!’, but was killed in the 
second rush. Sergeant G.T. Piper took over and continued the attack. Despite heavy 
casualties the 5th advanced to Factory Wood, about 1000 yards west of Lihons, where the 
enemy had several machine-gun nests which poured out a storm of fire. Ricketson and 
Hastie quickly brought their Lewis guns into action to suppress this fire. Since each 
company had ten Lewis guns (two with each platoon and two with company headquar- 
ters) they were able to match the Germans’ volume of bullets. A tremendous fire-fight 
raged with machine-guns scything lead back and forth. Soon the Australians gained the 
upper hand and rushed forward. Lieutenant J.W. Maunsell led his platoon into the wood, 
but was killed almost afop an enemy machine-gun. A series of vicious fights flared 
around the enemy's positions. Lance Corporal N.R. Bloxsome, armed with a Lewis gun, 
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German ‘Pom-Pom’ captured by the 5th Battalion at Proyart (France) 16 August 1918. 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (E3027) 


captured several posts. Sergeant R. Hagar was killed attempting to outflank an enemy 
position. Ricketson’s company by itself captured a dozen machine-guns in as many 
separate fights. Bean recorded that the ‘Victorians were enraged by their losses, and a 
number of prisoners were undoubtedly shot.’ Some fifty Germans were captured near 
some huts in a clearing, as was part of a larger force in a sunken road beyond, bringing 
the total number of prisoners to seventy-five. 

That night the 5th consolidated on a line about half-way between Factory Wood and 
Lihons. The next day the 8th Battalion and a company of the 7th, together with the 3rd 
Brigade, carried the advance through Lihons to the final objective and consolidated in 
the old French and German trenches of 1916. That evening (11 August) two companies of 
the 5th (C and D) relieved two companies of the 8th in the front line. During the night 
some twenty-five casualties, including one officer and three other ranks killed, were 
caused by enemy shellfire. Next morning the 5th was withdrawn. 
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The battles of 9-11 August on Lihons Ridge had been marked by improvisation and 
last-minute planning. Bean considered that these attacks should have been better sup- 
ported and co-ordinated. He wrote: 


Constantly the Australian infantry had to rely solely on clever and dashing use of its own 
weapons under conditions in which even the cleverest troops could not avoid considerable 
loss. The two attacking brigades of the Ist Australian Division, fresh from the height of their 
successes in Flanders, lost nearly 100 officers and 1,500 men in three days. 

These casualties would have been much lightened and the effectiveness of the attacks 
increased if the operations had been even fairly well co-ordinated... 


Lieutenant Colonel Luxton agreed. In his report he was particularly critical of the lack of 
artillery support: 


The attack was launched to time and went forward well but it was considered by all those 
actually engaged in the attack that the artillery barrage was far too thin for an attack on an 
organised position and in view of the shortage of ammunition this might have been replaced 
by a smoke screen to cover the actual advance of the attackers thereby saving many 
casualties. 


The 5th had suffered heavily, losing a total of twelve officers and 207 other ranks over the 
three days—or just over 30 per cent of its battle strength. 

Bean concluded that the operations on Lihons Ridge, despite their ultimate success, 
‘probably furnish a classic example of how not to follow up a great attack’. 

From 12 to 20 August the 5th Battalion rested behind the lines. During that week the 
Allied forces were virtually stationary while preparations were made for the next stroke. 
On 21 August the British Third Army attacked near Arras, and on 23 August the Fourth 
Army, including the Australian Corps, joined in. On the Australian front this phase of the 
advance was to be directed along the southern bank of the Somme, through Chuignolles 
and Herleville, and towards Chuignes. The advance was to be made by two divisions, 
with the Ist Australian Division on the left and the British 32nd Division (temporarily 
under Monash’s command) on the right. Within the 1st Division the assault was to be led 
by the Ist Brigade on the left and the 2nd Brigade on the right, while the 3rd Brigade was 
to be held in reserve for exploitation. The Ist and 2nd Brigades were to attack on a front 
of 5000 yards to a depth of 2000 to 3000 yards. Then the 3rd Brigade would push through 
to Chuignes and clear the bend of the Somme around Froissy Beacon which surmounted 
an irregular plateau dotted with woods and cut by deep gullies. 

On the 2nd Brigade’s front the attack was to be led by the 5th Battalion on the left and 
the 6th on the right, supported by the 7th and 8th respectively. Each of the leading 
battalions were to attack on a front of about 1000 yards. It was decided that the leading 
battalions would continue to lead throughout, with the support battalions following close 
behind to clear by-passed woods and gullies and, if necessary, reinforce the front line. 
Considerable artillery support was available, and 12 Mark V tanks and several carrier 
tanks were assigned to the 2nd Brigade.° 

On the night of 21 August the Ist and 2nd Brigades moved into the support positions 
of the 5th Division, which was then holding the front line. The following night (22/23 
August) the leading battalions deployed along a taped line just behind the 5th Division’s 
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forward outposts, with the support battalions deploying at various distances behind. 
Through the hours of darkness the 5th Division sent out patrols to screen the assembling 
troops. Several times during the night German outposts fired flares, and shells fell in the 
area between the forward and support battalions. The 5th Battalion suffered no casualties 
from these shells, but the bursts did catch the rear of the 6th; and when it came time to 
move forward, the support battalions found they had to advance through a curtain of 
bursting shells. It was guessed that the enemy had been alerted by the noise of the tanks 
moving forward. 

At 4.45 am the Australian barrage fell on the enemy lines. The 5th Battalion moved off 
with C Company (Captain F. Angell) on the left, B Company (Captain E.G. Permezel) on 
the right, D Company (Captain H. Burke) as left support, and A Company (Captain B.M. 
O’Sullivan) as right support. The battalion went into action with twenty-five officers and 
503 other ranks. Six tanks were available in the battalion’s sector. The main obstacle to 
the 5th’s advance was St Martin Wood, which sprawled across the battalion’s sector 
about 1000 to 1500 yards from the start line and was known to be thickly infested with 
German machine-guns. 

Soon after the battalion moved off, enemy machine-guns opened fire from the left 
flank. Bean wrote, ‘when the machine-guns fired, single men were twice seen to run 
straight out, fifty yards, chancing everything, and kill the gunners.’ These two men were 
Sergeant H. Kelly, who captured two machine-guns, and Corporal W. Moore, who 
captured one. Captain Burke, who had begged not to be left behind with the nucleus, ran 
from place to place, keeping the advance rolling, until he was killed by a chance shell 
from the supporting artillery. 

Captain Harold Burke, MC, an old Melbourne Grammarian, had survived all of the 
fighting of the last years, and his death was very keenly felt. Keown wrote, ‘Ginger Burke 
had a fund of sparkling humour that often cheered his men in the dismal days, and now 
they deeply mourned the loss of a brave man. He came from a fighting family that had 
three sons and a daughter on service.’ 

It was not until the advance was half a mile from the start line that St Martin Wood 
loomed out of the smoke, and heavy resistance began. In front of the first outlying copse 
Captain O'Sullivan was killed by German machine-gun fire. Soon Stokes mortars from the 
2nd Australian Light Trench Mortar Battery were brought into action, helping to suppress 
the German fire. But it was the tanks that provided the most valuable assistance. Their 
officers afterwards reported that St Martin Wood had been one of their toughest fights 
and that the German machine-gunners fought with great bravery. Lieutenant W.A. Rib- 
chester of the .13th Tank Battalion said that his tank found about twenty German 
machine-guns on a 100 yard front and only ‘after a desperate fight’ was his tank able to 
kill or drive off the German machine-gun crews. Further north, the left company of the 
oth, C Company under Captain Angell, went straight in with two tanks. On the right, B 
Company under Captain Permezel and part of the 6th Battalion entered at the southern 
edge and advanced towards the middle of the wood. Initially there was heavy resistance, 
but the sight of the tanks and the ferocity of the Australian infantry soon had the Germans 
surrendering in large numbers. The support companies were pushed through to mop up, 
and soon scores of prisoners were ‘in the bag’. Indeed, it was not uncommon to see 
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6.3 Battle of St Martin Wood, 23 August 1918. 


single Diggers capture twenty or thirty Germans. Keown tells of a 5th Battalion corporal 
who, separated from his comrades, ran into a nest of Germans; he ‘admitted afterwards’, 
wrote Keown, ‘that when he saw a German officer and several men rise up from the 
undergrowth in front of him, he was so nonplussed that his first impulse was to run. He 
stood fast, and captured the whole twenty-five of them.’ In total, the 5th Battalion 
captured 450 Germans—the largest number of prisoners ever taken by the battalion. The 
final objective was reached on schedule. The 5th had at last tasted an unqualified 
victory. 

Luxton’s report on this battle paints a very different picture from the operations at 
Lihons. He wrote, ‘All arrangements of the attack were gone into thoroughly and it left 
little, if anything, wanting to perfect this attack.’ On 23 August the 5th lost two officers 
and twenty-one men killed, four officers and seventy-six men wounded, five men gassed, 
and five missing. Although these were grievous losses, they were light in comparison 
with the very heavy casualties sustained in other assaults, such as Krithia, the O.G. Lines, 
and Glencorse Wood. 

The next day the 5th dug in and consolidated its gains, losing one officer and four men 
wounded, and four men gassed. Then on 25 August, as the battalion was moving to the 
rear, it was caught in an artillery and gas bombardment which left two men dead, 
thirteen wounded, and twenty-five gassed, including Captain W.K. Flook, the RMO. Again 
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on 26 August two officers and thirteen men were gassed. Finally, by 27 August the 5th 
was out of the danger zone and could at last afford to relax. 

For the next two weeks the 5th rested at Vaire Wood near Hamel. Then on 15 
September the unit moved into support positions near Roisel. That evening the area was 
raided by German bombers. Fortunately, the 5th suffered no casualties and had the 
pleasure of seeing three enemy aircraft shot down. For the next week the battalion was 
subjected to nightly bombing raids, but, miraculously, no casualties were sustained. 
However, there were several casualties from gas, including Captain Angell. 

During this time many old hands returned to Australia. General Birdwood (who was 
still the administrative commander of the AIF) and the Australian government had 
decided that those men who had joined in 1914 should be able to return to Australia for 
two months’ leave, known as ‘Anzac leave’. Preference was given to married men. Thus 
on 14 September Major H. Carter (who had commanded D Company at the landing on 
Gallipoli), Lieutenant J.A. Hall and the first small group of 1914 men left for Australia. 
And on 24 September Lieutenant Colonel Luxton and twenty-four other ranks also left for 
home and a well-deserved rest. Major T. Hastie assumed command of the battalion, 
which now had the strength of twenty-one officers and 398 men. 

Meanwhile, on 18 September the Ist and 3rd Brigades attacked the Hindenburg 
Outpost Line. The 2nd Brigade was held in reserve but was not required. Then on the 
night of 22/23 September the 2nd Brigade relieved the 1st Brigade, with the 5th Battalion 
taking over from elements of the Ist and 3rd Battalions in the vicinity of Harlicourt. The 
very next night the 5th was withdrawn, but not without loss. At 1.30 am on the morning 
of 24 September, as the battalion was marching towards its billets, a long-range shell 
exploded in the column. B and D Companies suffered most—fourteen men were killed, 
and one officer and sixteen men were wounded, including two men who later died. 

The 5th had been relieved by an American battalion. The American unit was more than 
twice the size of the 5th and, as they exchanged places, the Australian veterans could 
not help contrasting their own thin and weary ranks with the strength and eagerness of 
the American unit. After months of almost constant action the Australian Corps was 
virtually tired out, and by the end of the first week of October it had been completely 
withdrawn from the forward area. However, Monash and his men could look back over 
the last six months with a great deal of satisfaction. Monash noted that although the 
Australian Corps comprised only 9.5 per cent of the British forces on the Western Front, 
between 27 March and 5 October 1918 it captured 23 per cent of German prisoners, 23.5 
per cent of guns and 21.5 per cent of territory. 

During the last week of September and through October the 5th was located at Ailly le 
Haut Clocher, where the battalion went through a rigorous course of training in every 
aspect of infantry work—musketry, bayonet fighting, Lewis gun practice, bombing, and 
even the use of German weapons. All these and more, with the necessary leavening of 
sport and recreation, filled the days into early November. 

It was anticipated that the Australians would return to action in mid-November. In fact, 
during the first week of that month the 5th Battalion received instructions to be prepared 
to move forward again. Then at 8.15 in the morning on 11 November a message arrived 
at battalion headquarters: 
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Hostilities will cease at 11.00 am today. 


According to the Battalion War Diary this news was received ‘very quietly’ by the men. No 
one dared hope the war was really over. Moreover, the battalion was ‘keyed up’ for 
another attack, and many felt a keen sense of anti-climax. Keown wrote: 


they had been schooled and trained, rested and reorganised, until their fitness of mind and 
body urged them on to follow up the blows they had dealt their enemy in these last stages of 
German retreat. Therefore there was no enthusiasm; only the feeling that they were weary of 
war for war’s sake, but that soon the Regiment they had helped to make would dissolve and 
never cohere again. All the fine comradeship and sacrifice—and the jollity—that made the 
Regiment what it was, would be dispersed for ever. It was a sad thought for the men who had 
endured till now; who had looked Death in his grisly face, and had hid their fear beneath the 
grim joke or the grimmer profanity. 


The demobilisation process was soon begun. Many had hoped that the 5th would 
return to Australia as a complete unit where a final parade could be held before the 
battalion dispersed for ever. But the authorities had other plans. Men were to be returned 
to Australia according to when they had enlisted. However, because of a general 
shortage of shipping it became obvious that the battalion would take several months to 
disband. So to keep the men occupied, sport, educational courses and fatigues were 
instituted. The latter included the dangerous job of loading tons of now-unwanted Allied 
and German ammunition on to trains for disposal. Fortunately, despite some careless- 
ness, there were no casualties. 

The battalion’s last billet, from late December 1918, was in the town of Charleroi, a 
coal-mining centre about 40 miles south of Brussels. It was not a glamorous location, but 
the local people did their best to make the Australians’ stay a happy one. Lillie wrote: ‘In 
the social field, the Belgian “demoiselles” (most of them chaperoned) were danced off 
their feet until the early hours. Music was supplied by pianists, the Town Band, the 5th 
Band, and dancing finished when they ran out of “puff”.’ 

As the weeks went by, drafts of men received new uniforms and were farewelled by 
those waiting for their turn to leave. The last draft left in April 1919, and the 5th Battalion 
AIF ceased to exist as a unit. 

However, it was not long before the 5th Battalion AIF Association was formed. This 
became a bond between those who returned, and it preserved the spirit of the unit. Later 
it provided a link with the 5th Battalion CMF, the 2/5th Battalion AIF, and the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment as a whole. 
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members had travelled in a series of drafts, the last arriving home in June 1919. 

All were demobilised soon after return, and no immediate attempt was made to 
engage them in the post-war military forces. Indeed a general feeling that the Great War 
had been ‘the war to end all wars’ resulted in even members of the pre-war permanent 
forces having to revert to much lower rank when they resumed ‘peacetime’ duties. 

Universal Training—or, as it became more popularly called, ‘Compulsory Training’— 
which had lapsed during the war, was reintroduced in 1919. 

In fact, the units existing in 1914 had continued throughout the war, though largely 
inactive. The 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry, successor under Universal Training to the 
original Victorian Scottish Regiment, having contributed substantial numbers to the 5th 
Battalion AIF, continued with eight companies until December 1914 when it was reduced 
to six and in July 1917 to four. Lieutenant Colonel D.S. Wanliss, who had been 
commanding at the outbreak of war and had joined the Sth Battalion AIF when it was 
raised, was still carried on the Regimental List, for the duration. Major W.J. McKirdy, one 
of the original officers of the VSR, commanded ‘temporarily’ from 19 August 1914 to 30 
September 1918. 

The 51st (Albert Park) Infantry, which under Universal Training had absorbed the 5th 
Infantry Regiment and the Victorian Rifles, and had also contributed to the 5th Battalion 
AIF, continued with its eight companies until reduced similarly to the 52nd Infantry. 

Then in August 1918, the 52nd and 51st units were joined, becoming the 2nd Battalion 
5th Infantry Regiment, and the Senior Cadets of the two became the 3rd Battalion 5th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Next, as already noted, Major McKirdy retired. Lieutenant Colonel G.H. Knox, CMG,! 
who had been an officer of the VSR and had gone to the AIF in 1915, took command 
temporarily on 1 October 1918, continuing until 16 November 1919. In turn, he was 
succeeded in temporary command by Hon. Major A.W. Murdoch, his rank being made 
substantive on | April 1920. 

The first occasion of note in this early period was the arrival in Melbourne of HRH 
Edward, Prince of Wales, in HMS Renown on 26 May 1920. The drive into the city from St 
Kilda pier was lined by 3rd Military District troops, with the regiment in Beaconsfield 


B ecAUSE the 5th Battalion AIF was unable to return to Australia as a formed unit, its 
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Parade opposite the Prince of Wales Hotel; on the flank nearest the procession’s 
approach were ex-members of the 5th Battalion AIF with, next, the 2nd Battalion 5th 
Infantry Regiment, and then the 3rd Battalion (senior cadets). Although it was the first 
post-war ceremonial parade, it was well done and HRH was most complimentary. 

Murdoch’s was a short appointment ending on 30 June 1920. His place was taken on 1 
July by Lieutenant Colonel A.T. Paterson, DSO, MC, who had been an officer of the VSR 
and 52nd (Hobsons Bay) Infantry before the war. Another officer worthy of mention as 
joining at this time was Captain A.R. Caughey who had been in the 5th Battalion AIF. 

At this time, the King’s Colour for the 1914-18 War was awarded in 1920, to be given 
into the keeping of the AMF battalion. The colour was presented by the Governor-General 
and Commander in Chief, Sir Ronald Munro Fergusson, but not consecrated, at a parade 
on 7 August 1920, in company with those of all units of 3rd Military District. 

A further regrouping occurred on 31 March 1921. Parts of the 2nd/46th and 2nd/60th 
Infantry Regiments, and part of the 29th Light Horse Regiment were added to the 2nd 
Battalion Sth Infantry Regiment, and the unit was renamed the 5th Battalion AMF. 

Then both Paterson and Caughey had some disagreement with the brigade 
commander, Brigadier R. Smith, and resigned. Lieutenant Colonel E.E. King took 
command, from 16 November 1921 to 30 June 1923. 

In the first few years there were few officers. However, by the end of 1923 the 
Regimental List showed (as well as those who filled staff appointments, etc.) one major, 
two captains and nine lieutenants, all but one with war service. These included four who 
were to serve into the 1930s: Lieutenant W.H. Mathieson, appointed March 1921, 
Lieutenants W.R. MacGregor and T.N. Wells, appointed July 1922, Lieutenant R.A.B. 
Johnston, appointed December 1923.7 

Lieutenant Colonel King’s place was taken in 1923 by Lieutenant Colonel D.A. Luxton, 
CMG, DSO, VD. He had also served in the AIF battalion, and had commanded the unit in 
1917-18. Also in 1923, Captain Caughey rejoined, to become acting adjutant and 
temporary quartermaster.* During his time in this appointment he was promoted to 
major, and after eighteen months he became second-in-command. 

As far as can be ascertained, only one other Sth Battalion AIF officer joined the 5th 
Battalion AMF: Lieutenant R.A. (Dick) Cuff. He joined in June 1924 to become signals 
officer. 

One other officer, worthy of special mention, who joined in June 1921 after war service 
in the ranks not of the 5th Battalion, was Lieutenant R.H. Wheeler. He had joined the AIF, 
leaving Australia in 1916 as a reinforcement. After a few weeks’ training in Egypt, he went 
to England still as a reinforcement. There he was selected to attend an instructors’ 
course, after which he was posted to a training battalion. He joined the 6th Battalion AIF 
and served in Belgium and France. Twice wounded, he won the MM at Passchendaele 
(Third Battle of Ypres) in October 1917. He finished the war as a company sergeant 
major and returned to Australia in 1919. He was thus well equipped for appointment to 
commissioned rank in the AMF. 

On joining the 5th Battalion, Wheeler found there was little enthusiasm for military 
training. Since it was thought there would be no more wars, the trainees did not see why 
they should have to attend parades. Required by law to do so, those who did turn up, 
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Presentation of first Regimental Colour by Mrs Alfred Deakin, in the King’s Domain on 15 
November 1924, after consecration by the Reverend C. Neville. The parade was commanded by the 
Commanding Officer, Lieutenant Colonel D.A. Luxton CMG, DSO, VD, and reviewed by Major 
General Sir T.W. Glasgow KCB, CMG, DSO. mrs JUDITH HARLEY, GRAND-DAUGHTER OF MRS DEAKIN 


often came in civilian clothes instead of the uniform with which they had been issued. 
They had grown to puberty without the moderating influence of older male relatives, who 
were away at the war, and in the main they were a mob of ruffians, allergic to discipline. 

Used to handling men, he began by letting the trainees think he regarded them highly. 
This slowly brought results, and although he found it difficult not to press for the 
discipline to which he had been accustomed in Europe, he managed to get the trainees 
to come on parade in uniform and to achieve a reasonable standard. 

Wheeler was one of a few who tried to straighten out the youth of that period; in his 
opinion every young man should go through a course of proper military training. He 
believed it gave a sense of responsibility beyond preparation for war and, if nothing else, 
showed youth how others lived. 

Another officer of distinction was T.P. Cook. His background was unusual. Born in 
Bendigo in 1892 he had enlisted in the Royal Marines in 1911. On completion of that 
engagement, he had returned to Australia and joined the Administrative and Instructional 
staff under Universal Training; because of his Marine service he had the rank of staff 
sergeant major. At the outbreak of war, he had enlisted in the 8th Battalion AIF and 
become regimental sergeant major. In 1915, in company with a number of other Austra- 
lians, he took discharge from the AIF to be granted an imperial commission in the Indian 
Army. He served with the 2nd (Queen Victoria’s Own) Rajput Light Infantry, attaining the 
rank of captain. In 1922 he had again returned to Australia, and taken up an appointment 
in the home-building division of the State Savings Bank of Victoria. In July 1923 he joined 
the 5th Battalion AMF as a captain, to command A Company. His AIF and Indian Army 
experience set him on a different course from Wheeler, and the two together made a very 
distinct contribution to the battalion’s quality both then and in the changed circum- 
stances of the next decade. Their efforts greatly supplemented the dedication of the CO, 
Colonel Luxton. 
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5th Battalion Colour Party at Annual 
Camp, Site 17, Seymour, Victoria, 
1925. Ensigns: Kings Colour, 
Lieutenant R.A. Cuff; Regimental 
Colour, Lieutenant W.R. MacGregor. 
REGIMENTAL ARCHIVES 


With the activation of the post-war unit, clothing and personal equipment underwent 
major change. The Scottish dress of the pre-1911 period, which had survived in part the 
transition to Universal Training and the unit’s changes in name, was no longer worn. 
Scottish ancestry was regarded as coincidental. Therefore the uniform was that common 
to all units of the post-war Citizen Forces. 

Other ranks wore the hat, jacket, breeches, puttees and. brown boots of the AIF. The 
range of sizes was not great, and little attempt was made to make the issue fit. The 
infantry breeches were unshaped and fastened below the knee with a tape wound round 
above the calf. The puttees were not well made—most soldiers had difficulty in winding 
them to a good fit, and they sometimes fell down. Hat and collar badges were the 
standard, black-oxidised, ‘rising sun’, derived from the AIF, with the inscription ‘Austra- 
lian Military Forces’. Personal equipment was the AIF unpolished brown leather waist- 
belt with five pouches on each side, two in a top row, three in the bottom (each pouch 
holding two five-round clips of rifle ammunition). The pouches were held in place by 
supporting straps going over the shoulders and crossing at the back. The bayonet and 
scabbard were slung in a frog from the left side, and the water-bottle, when worn, was 
carried on the right. This leather equipment was made of poor quality material. It was 
difficult to wear without it sagging, particularly at the waist. For camp, a webbing pack 
and haversack were issued. The pack, haversack and full ammunition pouches added to 
the sag. 

The officers’ uniform was a little better. Jacket and breeches were made to order, 
usually by the Commonwealth Clothing Factory. Though not very well cut, the jacket 
waist was shaped and had no belt, and the breeches were styled as the riding breeches 
of the time. Some officers had their clothing made by an outside tailor and were 
reimbursed to clothing factory rates. Bowley in Flinders Lane was one such military 
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tailor. Officers wore an issue cap, also made at the clothing factory, the fat being 
retained for camp and ceremonial. 

During this period, home training parades were on Tuesday nights, of one and a half 
hours’ duration, at the drill hall in Sturt Street, South Melbourne. In addition, about once 
a month there was a Saturday afternoon parade, also at the drill hall. All began as a 
battalion parade under the RSM, assisted by the AIC instructors from the Australian 
Instructional Corps (AIC). The RSM handed over to the adjutant, who usually said a few 
words about attendance, dress, smartness on parade, and so on. The companies were 
then handed over to their company commanders for close order drill, care and cleaning 
of arms, musketry rifle, and light machine-gun (Lewis gun) training. As there were few 
junior officers or NCOs, considerable assistance was given by the instructors. 

Three or four times a year, home training was varied by attendance at Williamstown 
Rifle Range for small arms training, firing rifles and Lewis guns. These parades were 
more popular with the troops because they meant compulsory absence from their 
employment and were a welcome break. 

Under Universal Training, senior cadet training, for youths aged 14 to 16, continued in 
the 1920s. This was conducted on Saturday mornings when the battalion was not at 
Williamstown. It was carried out by the regular warrant officers, supervised by the 
adjutant. It consisted mainly of close order drill and elementary weapon training. It too 
was varied by small arms firing at Williamstown. There was provision for cadet NCOs 
whose functions were fairly elementary, but the system did lead to promotion when these 
NCOs gravitated to the battalion proper. On | July of the year in which the senior cadet 
reached age 16, he was medically examined and, if fit, was transferred to the battalion to 
serve there for seven years. Those entering a university could, and usually did, transfer to 
the university regiment. 

In truth, until about 1925, the unit was held together during the home training period 
largely by the regular warrant officers and a few dedicated (commissioned) officers. 

The main event of the battalion year was the annual camp of continuous training. This 
was a brigade affair, of one week’s duration, usually at Easter. The first camp was held in 
1923 at Williamstown Rifle Range, the second in 1924 at Seymour where conditions were 
rather rough as the area had only recently been reopened for use. At this time, the 2nd 
Infantry Brigade had five battalions: 


oth Battalion, from South and Port Melbourne 

6th Battalion, from Carlton, North and West Melbourne 
23rd Battalion, from Geelong and district 

32nd Battalion, from the Footscray area 

Melbourne University Rifles 


For some reason which was not clear, there was considerable enmity between the 5th, 
6th and 32nd Battalions. Perhaps it had something to do with Australian Rules football, 
which even in those times had the proportions of a cult. Whatever the reason, it was 
early found that, in camp with its lines of tents stretching for some hundreds of yards 
correctly dressed from right to left, the 23rd Battalion and the Melbourne University Rifles 
had to be placed between the other three. Even with this precaution brawls did occur. 


5th Battalion Regimental Ball held at Drill Hall, Sturt Street, South Melbourne, 1926. R.H. WHEELER 


Training was fairly elementary. Although close order drill was left to home training, the 
days started with a battalion parade, and in the week there were usually two brigade 
parades. Bayonet, grenade and anti-gas training filled the remainder of the moming. In 
the afternoon, there were field exercises that seldom went above company level, and 
there was usually one overnight bivouac. Unit guard mounting took up the other early 
evenings. There was no local leave, but a town picquet was always required to stop 
trouble in the nearby town and to bring back those absent without leave. 

Considerable enthusiasm was generated in provision of the guard at the main gate of 
the camp, and the various units took pride in producing a well-turned out guard when it 
was their turn. It was usually comprised of a lieutenant, a sergeant, a corporal and twelve 
privates. The guard mounting was mostly very well done. For the 24 hours of duty, the 
guard remained fully clothed except that hats were taken off within the tent. The guard 
tent was near the Brigade Headquarters, and it is reported that the enthusiastic marching 
up and down of the sentries on duty and the crash of their rifle butts on the ground when 
ordering arms, particularly in the middle of the night, produced protests from 
headquarters personnel. 

Only a little information is extant about the permanent staff. Honorary Captain A.R. 
Blainey, MC, AIC, was appointed adjutant and quartermaster (permanent) in August 1922. 
As noted earlier, Major Caughey took his place at the end of 1923, as acting adjutant and 
temporary quartermaster. In turn he was replaced in December 1924 by Captain A.L. 
Chambers (Staff Corps) as adjutant and quartermaster. He gave way in November 1926 to 
Lieutenant (later Captain) E.W. Bundey (Staff Corps) who continued until December 
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Group of 5th Battalion officers, the Victorian Scottish Regiment at Annual Camp just prior to the 
suspension of Universal Training in 1929. Those identified are: Front row (Lto R) I Captain 
R.A.B. Johnston, 2 Captain T.P. Cook, 3 Captain A.G. Campbell DSO, 4 Lieutenant Colonel 
AR. Caughey Commanding Officer, 5 Lieutenant E.W. Bundey Adjt(QM. 6 Major WH. 
Mathieson. Back row (LtoR) J Lieutenant R.A. Dunt, 6 Lieutenant C.B. Swyer, 7 Captain 
R.H. Wheeler MM. 9 Lieutenant C.W. Fortune. 10 Lieutenant D.S. Stevenson. R.H. WHEELER 


1930. In this latter period, the other members of the staff were: 


Regimental sergeant major: WO2 E.T. Phelan? 
Regimental quartermaster sergeant: WO2 R. (‘Dickey’) Mee 
Instructors: WO2 A.W. Pickett 


WO2 C. Farnington, DCM 
All had had war service. Warrant Officer Phelan was born in Ireland and had served in 
India before the Great War. His accent was strong and at times was not understood by 
his audience. One example was in his giving a reference point as ‘lawn tree’, which in 
English was ‘lone tree’. Farnington had won his DCM in 1917 as a sergeant in the 5th 
Battalion AIF. 

Parallel with the dependence on the permanent staff to run the compulsory training 
commitment, however, there began to grow a unit spirit with its origins in military tradi- 
tion. There was a gradual increase in the number of Citizen Force officers and more senior 
NCOs, reminiscent of the pre-Universal Training era. All this helped to ensure a gradual 
assumption, by the Citizen Force officers and senior NCOs, of responsibility for training. 

Another addition to military tradition was the presentation in 1924 of the first Regimen- 
tal Colour. The presentation was made at a parade in the Kings Domain, on the site of 
the statue of King George V, by Mrs Alfred Deakin, widow of the late Alfred Deakin who 
had been Australia’s second prime minister. The presentation was preceded by consecra- 
tion of the King’s and Regimental Colours by the Reverend C. Neville, chaplain of the 5th 
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Memorial to all ranks of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment who 
died in the Great War of 1914-1918. 
The Regiment Association and the 
5th Battalion AIF Association erected 
it on the Collins Street front of the 
Scots Church, Melbourne. It was 
dedicated on Armistice Day 1928 
UNIT ARCHIVES 


Battalion AIF on war service, and the formal handing over of the consecrated King’s 
Colour by the reviewing officer, Major General Sir T.W. Glasgow, KCB, CMG, DSO, 
formerly commander of the Ist Division in 1918. 

Largely due to the urging of Colonel Luxton, in 1927 the territorial title ‘The Victorian 
Scottish Regiment’ was granted, to appear in brackets after the name ‘Sth Battalion’. 
Approval was also given for the motto Mori quam foedari (‘Death before dishonour’). 
This had been the motto of the Victorian Rifles and came through the 51st Infantry, in 
which Colonel Luxton had served. 

Battle Honours for the Great War of 1914—19 were awarded in 1927: 


Somme 1916-18. Pozizres. BULLEcCouRT. YpRES 1917. MENIN Roap. Polygon Wood. Brood- 
seinde. Poelcappelle. Passchendaele. Lys. HAzeprouck. Amiens. Albert 1918. HINDEN- 
BURG LINE. Epehy. France and Flanders 1916-18. Hetes. Krithia. Anzac. LANDING At 
Anzac. Defence of Anzac. Suvla. Sari-Bair. Gallipoli 1915. Egypt 1915-16. 


The principal Battle Honours, those shown in capitals, were to be emblazoned on the 
Regimental Colour. 

At the opening of Parliament in Canberra on 9 May 1927 by HRH the Duke of York 
(later King George VI), there was a parade of King’s and Regimental Colour Parties of 131 
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infantry battalions, at which the 5th Battalion was represented. 

Officers who were appointed during the period 1924 to 1929 and who continued into 
the 1930s included Captain A.G. Campbell, DSO, and Lieutenants C.W. Fortune, S.O. 
Jones, R.A. Dunt, R.E. Appleton and C.B. Swyer. With the exception of Captain Campbell, 
all were young men, too young to have been in the war. Also at that time Captain J.W. 
Ross, who had been in the pre-war VSR, was carried on the Regimental List While staff 
captain in the 2nd Infantry Brigade from January 1924. 

In 1927 Colonel Luxton went to command the 2nd Infantry Brigade in the rank: of 
brigadier, and his place was taken by Major Caughey,. promoted to lieutenant colonel. - 

During this period, traditional social activities began to occur, notably the dances held 
by the officers and sergeants. On these occasions, a few visitors began to appear in the 
kilt, and some ladies to wear tartan sashes. 

Then, too, the original Victorian Scottish Regiment Association and the 5th Battalion 
AIF Association conducted an appeal for funds to erect a memorial on the Collins Street 
front of the Scots Church, Melbourne. The memorial, a granite obelisk 5 feet 6 inches 
high on a base 6 feet 6 inches square, with three bronze laurel wreaths fitted to the 
capstone, surmounted by a bronze lion rampant, was dedicated on Armistice Day 1928, a 
Sunday. The inscription reads 


To the Glory of God and in memory of Officers, Non Com Officers and Men of the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment who fell in the Great War 1914-1918 


Church parades were held from time to time thereafter, on anniversaries of the dedica- 
tion. 


Then in 1929 a change in federal government occurred, taking the Australian Labor Party 
to power for the first time for many years. Memories of the abortive attempt in 1917 to 
introduce conscription for service overseas were still strong, and an early action of the 
new government was to suspend Universal Training. Its place was taken by a form of 
militia service. 

Most Universal Trainees of the battalion took their discharge. Officers, non- 
commissioned officers and a few private soldiers stayed on to begin the new 5th Battal- 
ion (Victorian Scottish Regiment). The initial strength was about 175 all ranks. 
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Rebirth of Scottish traditions 
1929-1939 
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straight on, as a unit. The organisation at this stage was Battalion Headquarters, 

Headquarters Wing (Quartermaster and staff, Intelligence, Signals, and Transport 
sections), two Rifle Companies (A and B), Machine Gun Company (D)—allowing for C 
Company to be raised as a third rifle company)—and the Pipes and Drums. 

Almost at once the battalion started to re-emerge as a Scottish unit. The numerical 
designation approved in 1921 was not altered, and the title Victorian Scottish Regiment 
approved in 1927 was retained, but a move was started towards adoption of Highland- 
pattern uniform and customs. At first this met with resistance from higher authority, 
partly the same sort of opposition as was met in 1897, but partly because the economic 
depression, which had become evident in 1928, was really beginning to bite. Defence 
funds were drastically cut: all permanent staffs were even put on one week’s unpaid 
leave in four. Slowly but quite surely, however, the CO, aided in particular by Major W.H. 
Mathieson and by the Melbourne Scots, pressed his case. Finally, approval in principle 
was given, though it was made very clear that public funds would not be available. 

The first step was approval, in 1930, for an alliance to the Gordon Highlanders. This 
meant becoming part of the ‘Corps of Gordons’, which included the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada, the Capetown Highlanders (Duke of Connaught and Strathearn’s Own), and the 
14th London Regiment (London Scottish).'! The Gordons’ regimental march ‘Cock o’ the 
North’ and a number of their regimental customs were also adopted. 

Next the regiment was permitted to wear a rosette of Gordon tartan beneath the ‘rising 
sun’ hat badge. Soon afterwards, the original regimental badge, the Lion Rampant, was 
restored. Also at this time, General Sir lan Hamilton, GCB, GCMG, DSO, TD, of the Corps 
of Gordons was appointed Honorary Colonel.” 

Officers who carried over from the universal training battalion included the 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel A.R. Caughey, second-in-command Major A.G. 
Campbell, DSO, Major W.H. Mathieson (D Company), Captains T.P. Cook (A Company), 
R.H. Wheeler, MM, (B Company), R.A.B. Johnston, T.N. Wells (HQ Wing), and W.E. 
McBride (2ic D Company), and Lieutenants L.G. Leckie, R.A. Dunt, C.H. Smith, C.W. 
Fortune, R.E. Appleton, C.B. Swyer, D.S. Stevenson, S.O. Jones, W.R. MacGregor and L.T. 
Kelly. 


A LTHOUGH the greater proportion of the Universal Trainees left, the battalion kept 
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General Sir lan Hamilton GCB, GCMG, DSO, Lieutenant Colonel A.R. Caughey, 
TD, Honorary Colonel, Victorian Scottish Commanding Officer, 5th Battalion, Victorian 
Regiment, 1930—1947. uni? ARCHIVES Scottish Regiment, 1927-1933. UNIT ARCHIVES 


Left: Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson, 
Commanding Officer, 5th Battalion, the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, 1933-1937. MRS t 
vayo Above: Captain R.H. Wheeler MM and 
Captain T.P. Cook at Annual Camp, 1931. RH. WHEELER 
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Meanwhile, a vigorous recruiting drive was instituted. Every effort was made to attract 
ex-servicemen who had migrated from Britain. Among the first were Pipe Major Lewis 
MacLennan (Seaforth Highlanders), Staff Sergeant, later CSM, ‘Pop’ Morrison, DCM, MM 
(also Seaforths), Sergeant ‘Geordie’ West (Black Watch), and CSM R. Dunt (Coldstream 
Guards). Ex-AIF servicemen included Staff Sergeants W. Prest (Sth Battalion) and G. 
Hutchens (2nd Machine Gun Battalion), Sergeants ‘Abdul’ Guest (11th Battalion and 1st 
Pioneer Battalion), E. Taylor and E. Brown. These were all fine men, a good influence on 
the inexperienced. 

The officer deficiency was gradually met by courses for first appointment to 
commissioned rank run by the adjutant. The first to graduate, in mid-1931, were 
Sergeants W.S. Howden, F.W. Speed and D.J. Uzzell. 

Changes took place in the permanent staff. The adjutant Captain Bundey left at the end 
of 1930, to be replaced some time later by Honorary Captain W.R. Oliphant (AIC) with 
the title ‘adjutant (temporary) and quartermaster (permanent)’.4 The RSM WO1 E.T. 
Phelan was shortly to be superseded by WOI ‘Jock’ Metcalf, DCM (AIC), and the RQMS 
WO2 ‘Snowy’ Gray by WO2 R. Mee (AIC). 

In the beginning, training followed a similar pattern to that under the compulsory 
system. However, because there was no obligation on employers to give a volunteer leave 
to attend training, home training parades were on Tuesday nights, and small arms firing 
at Williamstown was on occasional Saturday afternoons. 

The annual camp had its problems. Getting leave from civil employment, even from 
the public service, was not easy; and defence funds were short. At first, brief bivouacs at 
Easter had to suffice; one such was at Templestowe. Later the time stretched to seven 
days; early seven-day camps were at Seymour, in what was known as ‘Site 17’. 

The next step towards Highland dress was achieved in 1933 when authority was given 
to wear the glengarry cap of the Gordons, still at no expense to the government. To do 
this, with some assistance from the Gordon Highlanders, regimental funds were raised, 
and each member was asked to meet his cost if he could. 

Colonel Caughey retired in May 1933 and was succeeded by Major W.H. Mathieson, 
who was promoted to lieutenant colonel. Major Oliphant’s place was taken in 1934 by 
Captain F.V. Sparrow (Staff Corps) with the title ‘adjutant and quartermaster’. 

By this time, another four officers had been appointed: Lieutenants L.T. Cobbledick, 
J.A. Courtney, A.I. Mackay and E.A. Paterson. ‘Joe’ Courtney warrants particular mention. 
His early soldiering had been in the Grenadier Guards, and earlier still he had been in 
the merchant navy, in 1917-1918. He had met Major Cook towards the end of 1918 in an 
Armenian port which was then in Cook’s area as an Indian Army political officer. Joe 
brought to the battalion the parade-ground qualities of a peacetime guardsman. 

Full adoption of Highland uniform was authorised towards the end of 1933. Kilt, 
sporran, hose tops, and gaiters, of Gordon pattern, with the gaiters khaki instead of 
white, were approved, again at no expense to the Commonwealth. Success was due in a 
large measure to the dedication and persistence of Colonel Mathieson. This was coupled 
with similar efforts by Lieutenant Colonel B.B. McLeod of the 30th Battalion (New South 
Wales Scottish), supp8rted by the Hon. Thomas White, DFC, VD, then Minister for 
Customs. 
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The first requirement was finance. The Melbourne Scots made a generous gift; and the 
unit set about raising the money by holding weekly dances at one shilling and sixpence a 
head, including supper prepared by officers’ wives and other helpers, at the Sturt Street 
depot in South Melbourne. These functions were well organised by volunteers led by 
Major T.P. Cook and Captain R.A.B. Johnston, they were strictly policed and very well 
attended. In addition a system was introduced under which members paid a deposit on 
their uniforms to be refunded on a sliding scale according to length of service. This 
started at £2, by 1937 had risen to £3 10s and by 1939 to £4 5s. 

Apart from raising money, these dances served a very useful purpose in bringing all 
ranks together in a social setting that did much to establish an esprit de corps for which 
the regiment became well known. The behaviour of members, their wives and friends 
was exemplary; but those appointed to ‘police’ duties were occasionally called on to 
deal with outsiders from the district who tried to gatecrash the gathering. One of the 
warrant officers/sergeants in charge was CSM Jim Kyffin, who on one occasion thought 
he would get to the trouble quickly by exiting through an open window. Unfortunately, 
one of the troublemakers took a swing at him before he regained his balance and broke 
his nose. The medical officer had some difficulty getting his nose to the right shape 
while listening to advice from Kyffin’s sister and friends. 

As soon as it was reasonably clear that funds would be forthcoming, a first order was 
placed with the Commonwealth Clothing Factory for kilts to be made from material 
woven in Geelong, and other items were put in hand with civil contractors. All this took 
time and, having in mind that it began during the Depression, put a considerable strain 
on the CO, who backed the effort personally. 

In 1933 the alliance with the Gordon Highlanders was further cemented by the 
magnificent gift of a solid silver statuette of a Gordon Highlander in full ceremonial 
dress, on which the inscription reads: 


Presented to the Officers of 5th Battalion, Australian Infantry by the Officers past and present 
of the Gordon Highlanders 


To this day the ‘Silver Highlander’ is the centrepiece of all Officers Mess dinners. 

In acknowledgement of this gift the officers of the regiment presented to the Gordons a 
coloured photograph of the Regiment’s Colours borne by a Colour Party. In it the King’s 
Colour was carried by Lieutenant C.W. Fortune and the Regimental Colour by Lieutenant 
W.S. Howden, and the escorts were Staff Sergeants Morrison, Hutchens and Prest. 

It is worthy of note that the cadets were revived in 1932 with the title regimental cadets. 
The initiator and first officer commanding was Captain C.B. Swyer. They continued to 
parade on one night a week, and had occasional parades at Williamstown Range on 
Saturday afternoons. In 1934 they had their first equivalent of an annual camp, a brigade 
cadet course, held over the Christmas-New Year period at Crows Nest barracks, 
Queenscliff. Permanent staff comprised the RSM and a quartermaster WO2 from the VSR, 
and a WO2 instructor from one of the other battalions. The chief instructor (OC) and two 
other instructors were from the VSR, together with one instructor from each of the other 
two battalions. The VSR provided the medical officer. About 50-60 cadets attended. 
Some travelled by the paddle steamer Weeroona, and some by rail. The syllabus 
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Quarter Guard at Seymour Camp 6 April 1931. 
(L to R) Sergeant J.A. Courtney, S.V. 
Templeton, J.B. Smith, H.J. McHugh, H.W. 
Gleesen. J.A. COURTNEY 


Left: Silver Highlander presented to the 
officers of the regiment by Officers Past and 
Present of the Gordon Highlanders in 1933. It 
is still used as a table centrepiece. OFFICERS 
MESS ARCHIVES Above: Colour Party, 1933. 
Ensigns: King’s Colour, Lieutenant C.W. 
Fortune; Regimental Colour, Lieutenant W.S. 
Howden. Escorts: (L to R) Staff Sergeants 
Hutchens, Morrison, Prest. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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Each year the Honorary Colonel, Sir lan Hamilton, provided a wreath in memory of gallant 
comrades of World War 1. These were laid with due ceremony by the regiment on Anzac Day. The 
party in 1934 is shown above approaching the Cenotaph at Parliament House, Melbourne. 
Carrying the Wreath (L to R): Lieutenant E.A. Paterson. Lieutenant N.F. Stuart; escort (L to R): Major 
T-P. Cook, Captain W.C. Chassar OBE. Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson, Major R.H. Wheeler MM, 
Captain R.M. McVea. HERALD FEATURE SERVICE 


included weapon training, battle drill, and simple tactical exercises. 

The first ever ceremonial Trooping the Colour by the regiment was conducted on 
Sunday 26 November 1933 at the Albert Ground, St Kilda Road. The parade included a 
company from the Scotch College Cadets, and was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
W.H. Mathieson. Also present on parade was a company of veterans of the 5th Battalion 
AIF and the pre-war Victorian Scottish Regiment, commanded by Colonel J. Walstab. The 
Regimental Colour was carried by Lieutenant E.A. Paterson. All on parade wore the 
glengarry for the first time on a ceremonial occasion. The parade was inspected by the 
commander of the 4th Division, Brigadier J.T. McColl, who took the salute. On this 
occasion a sprig of heather, sent specially from Scotland by the Gordon Highlanders, 
was given to each member on parade by Mrs Alfred Deakin, CBE, who had presented the 
Regimental Colour in 1924. 
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The origin of the ceremony of Trooping the Colour is obscure, and none of the 
explanations advanced has been conclusive. It appears to date from the mid-eighteenth 
century, to familiarise the troops with the Regimental Colour which was a rallying-point 
in battle. 

The Trooping ceremony was next repeated on Sunday 2 December 1934, again at the 
Albert Ground, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Mathieson. The commander of 
the 2nd Infantry Brigade, Colonel F.P. Derham, DSO, VD, was the reviewing officer. Mrs 
Deakin again presented the sprigs of heather sent from Scotland by the Gordons. 

The reward for all the hard work and regimental training came on 6 May 1935 when the 
battalion paraded in full Highland-pattern uniform—the last time had been in 1912. The 
occasion for this significant event in the history of the regiment was a ‘Services Review’ 
at Royal Park, in honour of the Silver Jubilee of the reign of His Majesty King George V, 
who had come to the throne on 6 May 1910. In all 4500 men of the three services 
paraded before a crowd of some 20000 spectators. The regiment in Highland dress for 
the first time in public received a great ovation. 

In 1935 also, the VSR adopted the motto nemo me impune lacessit. This could be 
translated literally as ‘No one provokes me with impunity’ or, more loosely, ‘No one hurts 
me and gets away with it’. 

Although the term ‘public relations’ had not attained the heights it later managed to 
reach, much was done around this time to publicise the Scottish regiment's existence. 
Every effort was made to participate in street marches and similar voluntary activities. 
Home training parades were highlighted, and the move to camp was well mentioned in 
the daily press. In addition, a church parade was held at least once a year, usually in 
Scots Church in the city, but occasionally elsewhere. For the Scots Church occasions, the 
unit paraded at the drill hall and marched via St Kilda Road, Swanston Street and Collins 
Street. One example of the other locations was in December 1935 when the battalion 
participated in a Scottish service of thanksgiving for the diamond jubilee of the Toorak 
Presbyterian Church. Captain Swyer, in particular, did first-class work as a unit PR officer. 

At about this time, a young recruit named Colin Scott enlisted, to become a third- 
generation member of the VSR. His grandfather, 819 Pte W.H. Scott, had enlisted in 1904, 
and died 1909 in the rank of sergeant and was accorded a military funeral. Colin’s father, 
1094 Pte E.T.T. Scott, enlisted in 1906 at age thirteen as a drummer; in 1911 he was 
discharged to take a commission in the universal training Senior Cadets; he retired as a 
lieutenant colonel. Colin, 299629 Pte C.E. Scott, enlisted in 1935, rose to sergeant and 
qualified for first appointment to commissioned rank. In 1939 he transferred to 2/5th 
Battalion AIF. 

The Trooping of the Colour was again carried out at the Albert Ground on Sunday 1 
December 1935, the first occasion in full Highland dress. Again the Scotch College Cadet 
Corps, and veterans of the 5th Battalion AIF and the VSR took part. The reviewing officer 
was Colonel F.P. Derham, DSO, VD, commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade, and the 
commanding officer was Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson. This year, Mrs T.W. White, 
OBE, daughter of Mrs Alfred Deakin, presented the sprig of heather from the Gordons to 
each member. . 

An identical ceremony took place the following year on Sunday 29 November 1936, but 
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Regimental cadets departing by train for Laverton Aircraft Depot to study aircraft and anti-aircraft 
drill, September 1934. (L to R) Cadets Cairns, Jackson, McLaren, Seddon, Elliott, Hobbs and, at 
rear, Cadets McLeod and West. UNIT ARCHIVES 


on this occasion Colonel Mathieson was unable to take his place due to ill health, and 
the regiment was commanded by the second-in-command, Major T.P. Cook, ED. Colonel 
John Walstab again led the veterans. 

Because of the reputation the VSR had gained since 1933, a detachment of 120 all 
ranks went to Bendigo between the Troopings in 1935 and 1936 to take part in a 
Trooping of the 38/7th Battalion, the Bendigo Regiment, as one of the four guards. A 
feature of this parade was that the unit assembled at the drill hall, marched through the 
city to the Reserve where the Trooping took place, and then returned through the streets 
to the drill hall. The VSR detachment, clad in the kilt, received a most heartening 
welcome in the city and a special round of applause during the march-past in quick 
time. 

The link with the Gordon Highlanders, remembered each year in the presentation to 
each member of a sprig of heather, was also commemorated yearly on Anzac Day by the 
laying of a wreath from General Sir Ian Hamilton, the Honorary Colonel. 

In the period 1934-36, six more officers were appointed, some from the rank of 
sergeant after passing the examinations for appointment to a commission, some by 
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The first public appearance of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment wearing the 
kilt following World War I. The 
Regiment marches past at the Services 
Review at Royal Park, Melbourne on 6 
May 1935 in honour of the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V. 4500 servicemen 
paraded before 20 000 spectators. THE 
STAR MELBOURNE 


direct appointment having had qualifying service elsewhere. These were Lieutenants N.F. 
Stuart, J.B. Smith, 1.C.K. MacKenzie, T. Luxton, C.G. McAuliffe and L.J. Mackinnon. 

In 1936 a detachment of four officers and about fifty other ranks, together with the 
Pipes and Drums, went to Adelaide to take part in that state’s centenary. They gave a 
demonstration of the Changing of the Guard at the principal function on the showground 
near the city, and this was so well received that it was repeated a couple of days later at 
Port Adelaide. The officers were Captain F.W. Speed (OC), Lieutenants L.T. Cobbledick 
and I.C.K. MacKenzie, and Captain A.R. Buchanan (RMO). 

Also in 1936, R.H. Wheeler, who had commanded B Company for sixteen years as 
lieutenant, captain and finally major, left the regiment on transfer to the public service in 
Canberra. 

By this stage, the esprit de corps was well established. In part this had been due to the 
effort made by so many in the adoption of the Highland-pattern dress: not least was the 
contribution each member made in paying what he could towards the cost of his 
uniform. In part also it was because, while members were paid for the equivalent of six 
days’ home training and six days’ camp, there were parades such as the Trooping and 
other activities that were purely voluntary and therefore unpaid. 

The social side of the regiment was also developing well. One feature was the Scottish 
country dancing introduced about this time, held in the drill hall. Beginning originally in 
the officers mess, this extended quite informally to include all ranks and their friends. 
Practices were held at first fortnightly, later weekly, on Friday evenings at the depot and 
included the Foursome Reel, Eightsome Reel, and a variety of square dances. A number 
of officers also developed the Broadswords as an exhibition dance. 

These country dances led on to the formation of a regimental dancing troupe of four 
NCOs: Roy Baptie, teacher and leader, Alf Donnellan, Bob Hammett and Bill Laing. They 
achieved a high standard in the Highland Fling, Strathspey Reel, Foursome Reel, and the 
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Pipe Major Lewis MacLennan plays the Lament in front of the Victorian Scottish Regiment Colour 
Party and Escort formed up on the steps of the Shrine of Remembrance, during the annual 
pilgrimage of members of the 5th Battalion AIF, in 1936. THE ARGUS MELBOURNE 


Broadswords. Sometimes they added the Irish Jig for a touch of colour. 

In November 1936 Captain Sparrow was transferred, and Lieutenant Cobbledick took 
over, with the title of militia acting adjutant and temporary quartermaster. 

In May 1937, Colonel Mathieson died while still in command. He was given a military 
funeral at Fawkner Cemetery at which, though a weekday, there was an exceptionally 
high attendance. His place was taken by Major Cook, who was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel on 18 May 1937. 

Then in October 1937, Captain Speed took over from Cobbledick—with the same title. 
He asserted that, from then on, he spent more time at the depot than in his civil 
occupation.° 

In 1937, prompted mainly by the efforts of Colonel Cook, the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment Welfare Association was established. Its aim was ‘Assisting the Commanding 
Officer in encouraging and developing social and sporting activities, and the welfare 
generally of the VSR; also to aid in recruiting and securing liaison between the Regiment 
and the community generally by co-operation of citizens and employers.’ The first 
president was Sir Walter Leitch, KB, CBE, the senior vice-president Mr C.N. Mackenzie, 
the other vice-presidents Colonel D.S. Wanliss, CMG, VD and Mr A. Duncan (Chief 
Commissioner of Police). The honorary secretary was Captain W.T. Meikle. 

Into the flowering of the regiment came Australia’s hesitant progression towards war. 
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Colour Party and Escort of the VSR approach the Shrine of Remembrance, Meibourne, leading the 
Annual Pilgrimage of members of the 5th Battalion AIF, in 1936. This annual event was continued 
after World War 2. THE ARGUS MELBOURNE 


Even in the earlier 1930s, citizen force members could see the German-Italian threat 
developing; and there were those who feared the Japanese intrusion into East Asia and 
the northern Pacific. The Australian government now began to realise that the army was 
in no state to meet the emerging threats. Germany, Italy and Japan were coming out as 
aggressors, and, while only Japan appeared to be of direct concern to Australia, there 
was also an awareness of an Australian commitment to collective defence of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Developments, however, were deliberate rather than brisk. First priority was given to 
re-equipment, including the modernisation of the coast defences, and a start on 
mechanisation of road transport. Provision of weapons was left to the future. Funds that 
could be allotted to manpower were directed to increasing the army progressively from 
27000 to 35000 and then to 43 000. 

By the latter part of 1937, the threat of war was becoming generally recognised. 
Recruiting in the militia improved markedly, particularly in the 5th Battalion (VSR). In 
1938 approval was given for the raising of the third rifle company (C Company) and an 
increase in numbers of the regimental cadets. Even then, by early 1939, a waiting list of 
those wishing to join was well established. Amongst other things, two references as to 
character were required in all cases. 

Early in 1938, home training time was increased to twelve and then to sixteen days, 
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The current Queen's Colour of the Royal Victoria Regiment, bearing the Battle Honours of World 
War 2, was presented to the Sth Battalion, the Royal Victoria Regiment on 19 October 1969 by His 
Excellency the Governor of Victoria, Major General Sir Rohan Delacombe KCMG, KBE, CB, DSO, 
KStJ. UNIT PHOTOGRAPHER 


This Regimental Colour of the 5th Battalion, the Royal Victoria Regiment bearing the Battle 
Honours of World War 1 and South Africa, ts currently carried by 5/6th Battalion, the Royal Victoria 
Regiment. It was originally presented along with the Queen's Colour by His Excellency the 
Governor of Victoria, Major General Sir Rohan Delacombe KCMG, KBE, CB, DSO, KStJ. on 19 
October 1969. UNIT PHOTOGRAPHER 


Left The Scots’ Church, Colligs Street, 
Melbourne, Regimental Church, 
sanctuary of earlier Queen’s Colour and 
King’s Colour, and original Regimental 
Colour and second Regimental Colour 
of the Victorian Scottish Regiment, also 
site of the Victorian Scottish Regiment 
Memorial. COURTESY OF THE SCOTS’ 
CHURCH 

Below right Original Regimental 
Colour of the Victorian Scottish Regiment 
(left) and its second Regimental Colour, 
The Scots’ Church Melbourne. unit 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Below left Earlier Queen’s Colour 
(left) and King’s Colour of the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, The Scots’ Church 
Melbourne. UNIT PHOTOGRAPHER 


A hand-tinted photograph of the Colour Party of 5th Battalion, the Victorian Scottish Regiment, after 
recovering the King’s and Regimental Colours from the sanctuary of The Scots’ Church on 3 April 
1949. Ensigns: King’s Colour, Lieutenant W. Elder. Regimental Colour, Lieutenant J..McCoy 
Sergeants (Left to Right) Sergeant W.A. Harrington, Sergeant FE. Chatfield, Sergeant Field. 

THE ARGUS MELBOURNE 


Above Pipes and Drums of the Ist Battalion, the Royal Victoria Regiment, preparing to lead the 
Battalion to a Church Parade in 1979. Pipe Major, Warrant Officer David Bail, Drum Major, 
Corporal John MacPhie. unir arcuives Below Pipes and drums of the 5th Battalion, the Royal 
Victoria Regiment, 1969 


UNIFORMS 


If the history of a regiment is likened to a piece of tapestry, then the story of its uniform may 
be compared to a group of its threads, for it is so closely bound up with the history as to be 
an integral part of it. 

Commencing life as a part of the military forces of the colony of Victoria, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment has seen many changes in its form and title arising from the establishment 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, through two world wars, two periods of Universal 
Training, and two different periods of National Service, right up to the more recent establish- 
ment of the Royal Victoria Regiment with the VSR becoming a part of it. The resultant 
changes in uniform covering the rise, fall and rebirth of the national character of the 
regiment have been so varied that it would be impossible to record them all. However, two 
former members of the regiment, Lieutenant J.R. Reid and Drum-Major J.E. Ray, have 
endeavoured to portray by means of the sketches in this appendix, the major changes that 
have occurred during the ninety years of the regiment's existence. 


Left Private, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, 1899. 
Right Officer, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, 1901 
SKETCH, J.R. REID 


1 Warrant Officer (left) and 
Colour Sergeant (right) of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment 
1902-1908, 1st Battalion, the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment 
1908-1912. SKETCH, J.R. REID 

2 Private, 5th Battalion (AIF) 
1914-1918. SKETCH, J.-E. RAY 

3 Private (FS Dress Winter), 
Sth Battalior, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, 1933-1943. 
SKETCH, J.E. RAY 


1 Left Warrant Officer (Mess 
Undress), Right Mounted 
Officer (Summer Dress), 5th 
Battalion, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, circa 1938 
SKETCH, J.R. REID. 2 Corporal, 
2/5th Australian Infantry 
Battalion (AIF), 1939-1945 
SKETCH, J.E. RAY 8 Sergeant 
(FS Dress Winter), 5th Infantry 
Battalion, the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment 1948-1960 
SKETCH, J.E. RAY 


1 Sergeant (Walking-out Dress) 5th Infantry Battalion, the Victorian Scottish Regiment, 1948—1960 SKETCH, J.E. RAY 2 Officer (Mess 
Dress), 5th Infantry Battalion, the Victorian Scottish Regiment, 1948—1960 sKETCH, J.B. RAY 3 Private (General Duty Dress), Scottish 
Company of Ist, 5th, and 5th/6th Battalions, the Royal Victoria Regiment, 1960—1985 SKETCH, J.£. RAY 4 Pipe Major (left), Drum 
Sergeant (right), the Royal Victoria Regiment, 1960-1985 SKETCH, J.E. RAY 
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A regular annual event has been the church parade in conjunction with the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment Association at the Scots Church, accompanied by a wreath laying at the regimental 
memorial at the church. Here Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson lays the wreath at the service in 
1935. HERALD FEATURE SERVICE BY COURTESY MRS MAYO 


Group of senior non-commissioned 
officers at Seymour Camp, 1936. 
Back row (L to R) Sergeant G.K. 
Guymer, Lance Sergeant J.B. 
Ferguson, Lance Sergeant T.S. Troth, 
Sergeant D.F. Burr, Sergeant C. 
McKenzie. Seated (L to R) Company 
Quarter Master Sergeant W.A. Gray, 
Warrant Officer 2 E. Morrison DCM 
MM, Staff Sergeant FH. Miller. 

LH. LOWEN 
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Some lieutenants of the Regiment in 1936. (L to R) N.F. Stuart, LA. Courtney, C.H. Smith, R.E. 
Appleton, L.T. Cobbledick, E.A. Paterson, F.W. Speed and I.C.K. MacKenzie. J.A. COURTNEY 


with the same for camp. This now included occasional weekend bivouacs, held notably 
at Broadmeadows. An indication of the kind of training undertaken at the bivouacs can 
be gained from the programme for one held in February 1938. The unit paraded at the 
drill hall at 2.00 pm on the Saturday and went by furniture vans to Broadmeadows. For 
the remainder of the afternoon, the rifle companies practised study of ground and 
patrolling, while the support company (machine guns and mortars) did preparation for 
night firing. After dark, the rifle companies practised patrol formations, and the support 
company practised occupation of a position at night. Next morning, rifle companies did 
platoon in defence, while the support company practised occupation of a position in 
daylight. In the afternoon until 4 pm the rifle companies undertook grenade training, and 
the support company mortar training. 

The increased training activity did not prevent the regiment from extending the social 
side. In May 1938 the VSR Welfare Association arranged a Scottish Ball at the 40 Club, 
Princes Bridge, as a means of raising funds to buy equipment for a coffee bar at the drill 
hall. No charge was made for members in uniform, and tickets for members’ guests and 
other friends were available at one shilling and sixpence each. The ball was a great 
success. 

The regiment’s general advancement is well illustrated by the experience of a senior 
officer who joined in 1938. At the time there were only two officers of ‘field rank’: 
Lieutenant Colonel Cook, the CO, and Major Johnston, the second-in-command. None of 
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Above and right: The detachment of four officers and fifty other ranks which, together with the 
Pipes and drums, not shown, visited Adelaide in 1936 to take part in the South Australian 
Centenary Celebrations. I.H. LOWEN 


the captains had qualified for promotion, and none was in reach of qualification. 
Believing there was an immediate need for another major on the strength, Colonel Cook 
had by enquiry found that Captain S.A.F. Pond of the Melbourne University Rifles was 
qualified for promotion and had no prospect of a vacancy in his own unit. Approached, 
he had at first demurred. He was primarily of English origin, although half of his 
forebears were from Scotland. He was doubtful of his acceptance by senior captains, 
whom he would supersede, and also he felt uncertain of his ability to make the 
adjustment into a regiment with the high reputation it had undoubtedly achieved in the 
short space of seven years. But his doubts were overcome, he was transferred in 
September 1938, promoted to major and appointed to command A Company. 

Pond took over from Captain Howden (who had been acting for some time) and was 
surprised at the warmth of his reception. He found the company sergeant major (WO2 
‘Pop’ Morrison) and the company quartermaster sergeant (Sergeant M.R. Mackenzie) 
efficient and ready to give their full support, even friendship. The other NCOs were keen 
and anxious to learn, and the troops good and willing. Of special note was the allotted 
company piper, Corporal Duncan MacLennan, a cousin of the Pipe Major. An indefatig- 
able piper, MacLennan was of great benefit playing when the company was moving 
independently to and from field training. 

Pond found, too, that his welcome extended even into civilian life. WO Morrison was a 
tram driver often on duty on the major’s local line. On several occasions, ‘Pop’ saw Pond 
sprinting to the tram stop and if necessary held the tram until he caught it. Often, also, 
walking in Bourke Street, he was hailed by Sergeant ‘Abdul’ Guest, the signals sergeant, 
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a cable-tram gripman, vigorously ringing his bell, then recovering to salute—a form of 
greeting experienced by several friendly officers. 

Though he had not before worn the kilt, Pond soon overcame his diffidence and 
quickly learned the martial swing of it. He was startled, however, when the CO told him 
he expected all officers to participate in highland dancing, particularly as he was not 
greatly interested in any form of the social art. Having started, he soon found that he was 
really enjoying himself and became much impressed with the weekly practice night as an 
aspect of the developing family life of the regiment, in which wives and sweethearts 
joined. In time, this led on to attendance at the annual Melbourne Scots Highland Ball in 
the Melbourne Town Hall, which in 1939 involved more than eight hundred couples. 

The ceremony of Trooping the Colour was repeated on Sunday 28 November 1937, this 
time at the St Kilda Cricket Ground, again with the Scotch College Cadets and veterans of 
the regiment taking part. Lieutenant Colonel Cook commanded the parade, which was 
reviewed by the brigade commander, Colonel F.P. Derham, DSO, VD. Mrs T.W. White, 
OBE, again presented sprigs of heather to all ranks as a gift from the Gordon Highland- 
ers. On this occasion the programme was extended to include a recital by the Band of 
the Royal Melbourne Regiment in their scarlet full dress of the Royal Fusiliers, under the 
baton of Honorary Lieutenant and Bandmaster A.J. Cobb, formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards. The programme was concluded with the Beating of Retreat by the Pipes and 
Drums of the VSR. 

The annual camp in 1938 had special significance: it was held at Portsea which, 
known to only a very few officers, was to be the ‘mobilisation station’ of the battalion in 
the event of war. Here the unit was to be responsible for the landward defence of the 
Nepean peninsula fortress area. To ensure that as many members as possible could 
attend, the CO personally wrote to all employers who were thought might make difficulty 
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Trooping the Colour, at the Albert Ground, St Kilda Road, Melbourne, on 1 December 1935. This 
was the first time the Regiment had performed the ceremoney after the restoration of highland 
dress. Mrs T.W. White OBE (daughter of Mrs Alfred Deakin CBE who first presented the Regimental 
Colour in 1924) presented all ranks with sprigs of heather gathered from the hills of Scotland by 
the Gordon Highlanders for the occasion. (L to R) Colonel F.P. Derham DSO, VD, Reviewing Officer; 
Mrs T.W. White OBE; Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson, Commanding Officer; and Drum Major 
Len Byron. HERALD FEATURE SERVICE 


in giving leave to attend. The training was designed to familiarise all members with the 
Franklin Barracks and the peninsula area. 

With war clouds looming, the Trooping of the Colour was repeated for the last time 
prior to the Second World War on Sunday 27 November 1938, under the command of 
Colonel Cook, again at the St Kilda Cricket Ground. The reviewing officer was Major 
General J.L. Whitham, CMG, DSO, commanding 4th Division, assisted by his AAQMG, 
Lieutenant Colonel J.H. Russell (Staff Corps), and his DAQMG, Major J.W. Ross, VD, 
Victorian Scottish Regiment. 

During this period, eight officers were added to the Regimental List: Lieutenants F.H. 
Miller, L.J. Quilliam, W.H. Wilkie, A.T. Rowan, J.K. Bryce, J.A. Laing, F.A. Rowell and W. 
Kirkhope. 

By the first half of 1939, it was quite clear there was a strong team spirit and regimental 
pride. This was due no doubt to the kilt, and to the distinction of the pipes and drums. 
There was much ceremonial necessitating regular close order drill. This involved a 
cleanness of accoutrements, ‘a spit and polish’, reasonable in its demand, not carried to 
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Trooping the Colour, at the Albert Ground, St Kilda Road, Melbourne on 29 November 1936, by the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, assisted by Scotch College Cadet Corps, and Veterans of the 5th 
Battalion AIF and the VSR. Reviewing Officer is Colonel F.P. Derham DSO, VD. THE ARGUS MELBOURNE 


excess. These all seemed to be understood to be important aspects of military bearing, 
not conflicting with attainment of a high standard of weapon training, field work and 
leadership development. The annual camp was seen as the culmination of a year’s 
training, and there was a willingness then to press on to greater efficiency. Moreover, 
discipline, in the sense of a code of behaviour, was excellent. Many members were 
mature in age, all adult in outlook, with a sense of responsibility. Another aspect of the 
maturity also was that all officers with some years’ militia experience had learned much 
about administration in all its aspects, and in consequence they were ready for full-time 
duty when it came. Moreover, by this time, the feeling of officers and senior non- 
commissioned officers reached the point that it was not whether there would be a war, 
but when. 

The annual camp in February 1939 was a 2nd Brigade affair, at Bittern, south-east of 
Melbourne. It was a fully tented camp and turned out to be a near-disaster meteorologi- 
cally. Heavy rain fell, flooding many tents and reducing the ground to a quagmire. 
However, it was good training in campcraft, and there were few casualties from soaked 
clothing. Ultimately, however, because there were no facilities in this temporary camp, 
the troops had to be sent home to dry out. 

Soon afterwards, another eight officers were added to the List, most of them from 
non-commissioned rank: Lieutenants I.H. Lowen, L.K. Shave, D.F. Burr, H. Graham- 
Sutton, A.N. Mackenzie, E.P. Tivey, G.G. Macalister and kK. McK. Wilson. 

Among the special home training activities of the period designed to provide increased 
interest, were the Intelligence Section exercises run by Captain Ivor Whittaker of Brigade 
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Wreath-laying party with Sir lan Hamilton’s wreath, Anzac Day 1937. By this time the ceremony 
had moved from the Cenotaph at Parliament House to the Shrine of Remembrance. Carring the 
wreath (L to R) Lieutenant LJ. Quilliam, Lieutenant W.H. Wilkie. THE ARGUS 


Regimental cadets and their partners 
dance a foursome reel for a Military 
tattoo in Melbourne in 1936. 
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Colonel T.P. Cook CBE, ED, 
Commanding Officer, 5th Battalion, the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, 1937-1939 
Honorary Colonel, Victorian Scottish 
Regiment 1954-1959. UNIT ARCHIVES 


Headquarters at Victoria Barracks, weekly beginning at the end of May 1939, and the 
‘NITWAR’, a telephone battle, conducted by Captain Gordon Oldham of HQ 4th Division 
at the offices of Sisalcraft in the city. These covered a wide range of intelligence subjects 
and were followed by one whole day and two weekend exercises in the field. The OC of 
the section at the time was Lieutenant I.H. Lowen, who had just taken over from 
Lieutenant E.A. Paterson. 

An intriguing sidelight on CMF training in the year 1938/39 is a schedule of average 
attendance at parades held, reported in G.R. Vazenry’s ‘Military Forces of Victoria 
1854-1967’. Whereas many major units recorded what appears to be an average 
attendance of 300—400, with a few of 700-800, the VSR average is quoted as 1027 all 
ranks. 

During this period the unit received its copy of the Commonwealth War Book setting 
out the procedures to be followed by government departments and the three armed 
services. This initial issue was as yet incomplete, but included provision for three 
degrees of call-up: 


e War with a distant enemy entailing only the manning of coast defences and the 
calling out of a few militia units. 
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‘Corporals’ Club’ at Franklin Barracks, Portsea, Victoria, 1938, with the Commanding Officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, centre of front row. ILH. LOWEN 


e A situation in which raids were possible but full-scale invasion improbable, requiring 
the assembly of a field army of two divisions and seven independent brigades of 
cavalry and infantry. 

e Full mobilisation, involving five infantry and two cavalry divisions. 


With the War Book a mobilisation plan was issued in which named units were made 
responsible for protection of vulnerable points throughout the state. As had been 
forecast, the VSR had the task of landward defence of the coast batteries and related 
facilities on the Nepean peninsula. 

The battalion plan drafted by the adjutant, provided for a rifle company, a platoon of 
machine-guns and a section of mortars, together with elements of battalion headquarters 
and the signal platoon, to be called up, for a sixteen-day tour of duty, and as quickly as 
possible to go by road to Franklin Barracks, Portsea. The plan was classified secret, but 
senior officers knew in general terms of the intention. 

On Friday 1 September, the usual evening highland dancing programme began, but the 
attention of all was very much on the European situation. Later, news was received that 
Germany had invaded Poiand, and it seemed that this was the prelude to Britain, and in 
consequence Australia, becoming involved in war. 

Early the following morning, Saturday, the CO was notified that the War Book 
Precautionary Stage would shortly be adopted, including the call-up of the detachment 
for landward defence of the Nepean peninsula. Bringing in the adjutant and headquarters 
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A Company, Victorian Scottish Regiment, under command of Major S.A.F. Pond during training at 
Portsea, Victoria, in September 1939. THE ARGUS COLLECTION, LATROBE LIBRARY 


staff, Colonel! Cook summoned Major Pond to battalion headquarters to tell him that A 
Company had been selected for duty; also Captain Fortune of D(MG) Company, to 
prepare a machine-gun platoon and mortar section to join A Company. All worked 
steadily through the remainder of the day, getting messages to the troops through as 
many officers and NCOs as could be contacted, requiring them to assemble and to be 
ready for movement on the Monday morning, and urging as many as possible to attend 
a preliminary parade on the Sunday morning. There was a good attendance at the 
Sunday parade, and, one way and another, every man required was effectively 
called out. 

The declaration of war by Great Britain was reported on Australian radio at 8.00 pm on 
3 September 1939. At 9.15 pm the Australian Prime Minister, R.G. Menzies, made the 
statement ‘it is my melancholy duty to inform you officially that, in consequence of a 
persistence by Germany in her invasion of Poland, Great Britain has declared war upon 
her, and that, as a result, Australia is also at war’. 

This was followed within an hour by a proclamation issued in Canberra that Australia 
was at war; and shortly afterwards the Secretary, Department of Defence, signed a 
memorandum that action in accordance with the Precautionary and War Stages of the 
War Book ‘should be initiated forthwith’. 

Early on the Monday the adjutant and quartermaster (having already notified his civ- 
ilian employers), with the staff sergeant instructor, WO2 George Kerr, to act as quarter- 
master sergeant, went by car to Portsea to take over Franklin Barracks and available 
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Members of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, prepare to embus for Portsea on 5 
October 1939, following the outbreak of World War 2. Captain W.S. Howden is in the foreground. 
LH, LOWEN 


accommodation stores. The company group and details from headquarters company 
paraded with an almost 100 per cent attendance, climbed aboard hired buses and in due 
course arrived at Portsea. 

Pond found that, in addition to his own 150 to 160 men from the regiment, he would 
have under command for local administration the personnel of Fortress Artillery, Fortress 
Engineers, Signals, and Army Service Corps. In consequence there was a total of about 
300 men to be fitted into accommodation that would have been crowded with 200. 
Fortunately some tentage was forthcoming, and all settled in eventually. 

It also transpired that Pond was responsible to the fortress commander, Port Phillip 
Heads, located at Fort Queenscliff, so he was required to keep the fortress commander 
fully informed on the activities of the Franklin group and to carry out his orders. 
However, as the fortress commander was separated from Pond by several miles of sea 
there was no thought of breathing down his neck, though the commander did send 
officers across from time to time. Pond also reported that he was fortunate in having 
Speed as adjutant, with his knowledge of unit administration, his contacts in the area 
gained when with cadets in training at Queenscliff and Portsea, and his readiness as a 
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capable and cool operator. 

For the landward defence of the peninsula, picquets were set up on the road to the 
Nepean fortress area, on the cable-head in the low sand dunes across the bay from 
Queenscliff, and on a headland overlooking the ocean beaches. The first two were 
connected by telephone to the fortress system which included Franklin Barracks; the 
third was provided with an army bicycle to enable a runner to carry any urgent message 
to company headquarters. Two remounts were provided, for the commander and the 
adjutant. 

That having been organised, Pond got on to training. Among other things he arranged 
night marches on compass bearings, night patrols and night withdrawals. And one day 
he had a field firing exercise with live ammunition, wherein the troops attacked objec- 
tives in and around the sand dunes on the back beach. Safety precautions were thor- 
ough, so that a useful and interesting exercise ended without casualties and without 
local protests. 

While there was little prospect of any hostile force coming from the east or landing 
on the peninsula itself, Pond was instructed by the fortress commander to locate and 
prepare some machine-gun positions nearer to Point Nepean, which he did in consulta- 
tion with two officers from fortress headquarters. Later, he was rather disgusted to find 
some of his positions altered and concrete emplacements built in places he felt unsuit- 
able. 

Much of the weather was poor, with a lot of rain and gales from the south-west, but the 
troops worked well and a good spirit continued evident. They were quite sorry when their 
tour of duty finished on 19 September and they were replaced by B Company. 

Meanwhile, larger matters were under way in Canberra and Melbourne, albeit slowly. 
Government policy militarily had two aims: security of the Australian continent, and 
assistance to the British Commonwealth war effort. This was different from the situation 
in 1914 when military effort could be concentrated mainly on the raising of the Australian 
Imperial Force (AIF). 

Initially, the Australian government was uncertain of the needs of the British 
government for assistance in the war effort and, moreover, was conscious of the 
aggressive actions of Japan in East Asia and its attitudes in the Pacific islands. The 
matter was further complicated when, on 7 September, the New Zealand government 
announced that it would raise ‘a special military force’ for service in or beyond New 
Zealand. 

In Australia, Prime Minister Menzies announced in one of his weekly radio broadcasts 
that, as a beginning, the militia would be called up in two ‘drafts’ of 40000, for one 
month’s continuous training, to be extended if the situation so required. In consequence, 
notices were sent to all members of 5th Battalion (VSR), other than those at Portsea and 
a few who had gone to courses, to parade at the depot on 5 October, ready to go into 
camp at the Portsea golf links. This site was chosen because it was adjacent to the 
battalion’s ‘war station’ and B Company was already nearby at Franklin Barracks. After a 
short settling-down period in a rather crowded situation, training for war began in 
earnest. 

Within the battalion there was conjecture that the unit would be able to stay together, 
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going into the Second AIF as a body, or at least that all would be able to enlist into one 
new unit. Unfortunately members did not understand that the government had decided 
recruitment for the new force must not be allowed to set back the training, for war, of 
existing militia units. ° 
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Raising and training the 
2/d5th Battalion AIF 


——— TA-P.. HASTINGS 


dilemma. If Australia followed the precedent of the First World War and put a 

maximum effort into despatching an expeditionary force to aid Britain in the 
war against Germany, there would be insufficient forces left to defend Australia if the 
Japanese decided to enter the war. Therefore on 15 September the government 
announced that the militia would be called up for home defence, and a ‘special force’ of 
one infantry division and auxiliary units, totalling 20000 men, would be raised for service 
either at home or abroad ‘as circumstances permit’. Since there were already five infantry 
divisions in the militia, the new division was named the 6th Australian Division. Some 
time elapsed before the force as a whole became known ome as the Second 
Australian Imperial Force (Second AIF). 

Eventually it was announced that half the vacancies in the new force wai be filled by 
serving militiamen, one-quarter by men who had previously served in the militia or other 
forces, and one-quarter by men with no previous military experience—especially men 
from rural areas where militia training had not been widely available. Age restrictions 
were quite stringent. Private soldiers and NCOs were to be over 20 years and under 35, 
subalterns under 30, captains under 35, majors under 40, and lieutenant colonels under 
45. Preference would be given to single men not in essential civil employment. 

The 6th Division was to be regionally recruited (along the same lines as the Ist Div- 
ision of the First AIF): 


New South Wales: 16th Brigade: 2/Ist, 2/2nd, 2/3rd and 2/4th Battalions 
Victoria: 17th Brigade: 2/5th, 2/6th, 2/7th, and 2/8th Battalions 
Other states: 18th Brigade: 2/9th, 2/10th, 2/11th and 2/12th Battalions 


The prefix 2/ distinguished the new battalions from militia battalions. The AIF’s 
supporting arms—the divisional cavalry, artillery, engineers, signals, and so on—were 
also to be regionally recruited. 

On 28 September Major General (later Field Marshal) Sir Thomas Blamey was 
appointed to command the AIF. In the days that followed, the other senior commanders 
of the force were also selected, including Brigadier (later Lieutenant General Sir) Stanley 


\ A Jie war broke out on 3 September 1939 the government was faced with a 
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Savige to command the 17th Brigade. On 18 October Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook was 
asked to assume command of the 2/5th Battalion. Although he was two years over the 
maximum age limit for lieutenant colonels, he was selected because of his valuable 
experience. This is recorded in Chapter 7. Since 1937 he had commanded the Sth 
Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment (VSR). 

Before recruiting began for the Second AIF, Cook and his adjutant, Captain F.W. Speed, 
also from the VSR, interviewed prospective officers from several militia units, including 
the 5th and 32nd Battalions, the Melbourne University Rifles, 8th Light Horse and 17th 
Light Horse (Machine-Gun) Regiments. According to the 2/5th’s War Diary, the militia’s 
2nd Brigade Headquarters agreed to release to the 2/5th all the officers Cook asked for. 
Sadly, this sort of co-operation between the militia and AIF was fairly unusual, especially 
between the VSR and the 2/5th. In the event, officers transferred initially from the VSR to 
the 2/5th were: 


Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, ED 
Captain F.W. Speed 
Lieutenants J.A. Laing 

I.H. Lowen 

A.N. Mackenzie 

A.T. Rowan 

F.A. Rowell 

L.K. Shave 


These were followed shortly afterwards by Captain C.B. Swyer, Captain R.S. Smibert, 
AAMC, and Chaplain W. Alec Fraser, the latter two having been RMO and chaplain, 
respectively, of the VSR. 

In line with the government’s policy that half the AIF should come from the militia, 
Cook was informed that he could draw on several militia units, including the VSR. 
However, since the government wanted to retain a strong militia for home defence, 
quotas were set on the number of men that each militia unit could release to the AIF. As 
a result, only 100 men, including Cook himself, were allowed.to transfer from the VSR to 
the 2/5th. When Cook announced this decision to the VSR, which he had commanded 
until only a few days before, there was much consternation. Many men found it difficult 
to choose between staying with their unit or leaving with their former CO. The decision 
was made more difficult because it was still not clear that the government intended to 
send the AIF overseas. Furthermore, if a private from the militia joined the AIF his pay 
would drop from eight shillings a day to five. 

Cook was able to recruit the 100 men, although he was not swamped by offers. 
Unfortunately, resentment grew amongst those in the VSR who were ‘left behind’. They 
felt that if the AIF did not want them, then the AIF could go to hell. This situation was 
complicated by several VSR officers, especially the new acting CO, Major R.A.B. 
Johnston, who were telling their men not to volunteer for the AIF but to wait until the VSR 
could enlist for overseas service as a complete unit. Indeed, this attitude had the support 
of many VSR men. Bob Dickie, who was a sergeant with the VSR at this time, and later rose 
to command a company in that unit, commented: ‘Of course there were others who had 
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their loyalties to the 5th Battalion [VSR]—it’s not because they didn’t want to go to the 
war—they wanted to go as the 5th Battalion, not the 2/5th or any other show. They were 
hoping and clung on to the hope that they would be permitted to serve overseas ... as a 
unit.’ 

Thus, because of the government's policies, the VSR and the 2/5th were put in the 
position of rivals rather than brothers. This situation was by no means peculiar to the 
VSR and the 2/5th. Throughout the early days of the war the AIF found it very difficult to 
attract militiamen away from their units. In fact, only about half of the expected 10000 
militiamen volunteered for the 6th Division. The official historian, Gavin Long, 
commented: 


Although the Government had decided that half of the new force should be drawn from the 
militia, it was apparent that militia enlistments would fall far short of that proportion. Some 
commanding officers of the militia appeared anxious lest they be left with too few 
experienced junior leaders to carry on training efficiently during the coming three months in 
camp. In this they considered they were supported by a direction of the Military Board that 
militiamen not be allowed to enlist if, as a result, their units would be unduly weakened. 
Fewer than ten men enlisted from some militia battalions; only one officer volunteered from 
one Melbourne battalion, only one from one Queensland battalion; it was noticeable that, as 
a rule, the largest number of officers and men volunteered from those battalions whose 
commanders had themselves been appointed to the AIF. 


Unfortunately, jealousy and ill-will were to characterise the relationship between the 
militia and the AIF for the rest of the war. 

Meanwhile, despite the strained relations between the militia and-the AIF, recruits 
were signing on for the AIF at various centres, including the VSR’s drill hall in Sturt 
Street, South Melbourne. At about this time suggestions were made that the 6th Division 
was composed largely of ‘economic conscripts ——unemployed men who had joined the 
AIF to obtain food, shelter and clothing. According to Speed, who was then adjutant of 
the 2/5th, it was not so of that battalion and almost certainly not so of other units. He 
wrote: 


Within the battalion there were men who came straight from employment, and self- 
employment, as accountants, architects, bank officers, lawyers, newspaper reporters. and 
workers generally, in fact a whole gamut of jobs. There were some who said they were 
unemployed in order to avoid retention in occupations that had been reserved by war 
regulation. However, many were farmers and other rural workers who had been able, for one 
reason or another, to leave their responsibilities in the hands of other family members 
including women ... Undoubtedly there were some unemployed who joined up, but it is 
probable that the proportion was not greatly different from the proportion of unemployed in 
the population as a whole. 


In Victoria a major accommodation difficulty arose because militia units on full-time 
duty were occupying all the available training camps. Additional accommodation for the 
AIF was being built at Puckapunyal, west of Seymour, but it was not yet complete. Until it 
was ready, all recruits were sent to the Melbourne Showgrounds, Flemington, where 
facilities were hastily prepared. 
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Officers of 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion in February 1940, prior to departure for the Middle East. THE ARGUS 
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On 18 October, the day that Lieutenant Colonel Cook took command of the 2/5th, he 
and Captain Speed established the battalion’s headquarters at the showgrounds. Since 
Cook was the senior CO in Melbourne he was also appointed to temporary command of 
the Southern Command Recruit Training Depot, also located at the showgrounds, which 
was responsible for the assembly and initial basic training of AIF recruits in Victoria. At 
this stage recruits were not assigned to specific units but held in a general pool until 
units could be properly formed. Captain Speed was appointed as the depot’s staff officer 
training, and over the next week several other 2/5th officers were attached to the depot to 
train recruits, including Captain W.B. Griffiths (ex Melbourne University Rifles), Captain 
P.D.S. Starr (ex 32nd Battalion) and Lieutenant I.H. Lowen (ex 5th Battalion). 

Lin Cameron, who had served with the VSR, and eventually commanded a company in 
the 2/5th, wrote an unfinished history of the 2/5th in which he recalled a typical first day 
in the AIF at the showgrounds: 


After reporting in at Headquarters, the recruit found himself assembled with scores of other 
fellows, and taken by a guide to receive an issue of blankets, empty palliasse, kitbag (if 
available) and messing gear (liberally covered with grease). Then they were marched away in 
groups to the Show-sheds where the guide told them ‘This is your sleeping quarters, now half 
of you blokes will sleep on this side, you others over that side. Dump your gear, then pick up 
your empty paliasse and I'll show you where to fill them to make a mattress’. The gear was 
dropped and away they went to tear at bales of pressed hay until each palliasse was thought to 
be filled. New friends were made, and groups sorted themselves out in various sheds. At 
mealtimes it seemed so strange to hear Mess Parade being called, but recruits soon ‘cottoned 
on’. During the first night’s sleep, how little hay seemed to be in the palliasse, and how sore 
those hip bones on the hard floors. Next morning, most recruits realised to. their sorrow that 
they had not taken enough trouble in filling their palliasses, and at the first opportunity this 
was remedied. Civilian clothes, suit cases and gladstone bags were familiar sights during the 
first few weeks until the giggle-suits, some uniforms (of varying sizes), slouch hats, under- 
clothing, socks and boots were issued, but how awkward it was for many to wear those bloody 
big red boots at first. 


The unit colour patch was to be issued in later weeks. It was the same as the First World 
War patch: a rectangle divided horizontally, coloured black over red, but with a grey 
background distinguishing the AIF from the militia. 

Recruit training began on 23 October. Cameron wrote, ‘Route marches, squad drill, 
lectures, and fatigues were the order of the day’. Speed recalled that instructors were a 
problem. ‘Not enough Permanent Force warrant and non-commissioned officers were 
available,’ he wrote, ‘and men from the militia who had held rank were pressed into 
service, given a quick refresher course, and allotted to squads.’ Weapons were in short 
supply, and when trainees reached the stage of handling them, rifles were drawn and 
returned daily. ‘Nevertheless training went on reasonably expeditiously’, wrote Speed, 
‘and most trainees took to the work cheerfully. There were of course some with previous 
military service who found the drill repetitive and were able to absent themselves without 
being noticed.’ It is interesting to note that because the government wanted to retain a 
strong home defence, very few permanent-force officers, warrant and non-commissioned 
officers were allowed to join the AIF. Only one, WO1 H.G. Sherlock, managed to gain 
entry into the 2/5th. 
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Troops of 2/5th Battalion landing at Kantara, Egypt, from HMT Ettrick after arrival from Australia, 
18 May 1940. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (41674) 


On 30 October Major S.H.W.C. Porter (ex 58th Battalion) came in as the 2/5th’s 
second-in-command.' During these early days officers were shuffled from one job to 
another. On the same day that Porter arrived, Captain F.B. Robertson (ex 29th Battalion) 
took over as adjutant, and Speed was posted to command D Company. However, there 
was some doubt as to whether Robertson would continue with the battalion, and the CO 
made it clear that if Robertson went, Speed would revert to adjutant. This in fact 
happened a few weeks later. 

On the morning of 3 November an advance party of the 2/5th moved to Puckapunyal to 
establish the battalion’s headquarters and to prepare for the arrival of drafts from the 
Melbourne Showgrounds. According to Lin Cameron, ‘Pucka’ was a ‘dreary scene of a 
partly constructed hutted camp’. In fact the carpenters were still working, and many of 
the huts did not yet have floors. On 6 November the first draft of ex-militiamen, including 
nine officers and ninety-four other ranks, arrived from the showgrounds. By 11 November 
four more drafts of both ex-militiamen and new recruits had arrived, together with eight 
much-needed instructors temporarily assigned from the Australian Instructional Corps 
(AIC). 
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Newcomers were usually greeted with ‘You'll be sorry!’, often embellished with other 
terms of endearment. As the accommodation was far from complete, over the next few 
days the newly arrived drafts cleared and prepared the camp. Lin Cameron wrote: 


Working parties in militia uniforms, old civilian clothes, and giggle suits toiled at the job to 
set the camp area in order. Country and city rubbed shoulders; old diggers and youngsters, 
clerks and farmers, in fact men of all callings and stations in life were joined in the common 
task of preparing for more difficult duties of soldiering which lay ahead. 


During this period the 2/5th formed two bands: a brass band and the pipes and drums 
(most of the members of the latter came from the VSR). Music was to be a great boost to 
morale, especially at the end of the day when weary detachments returning from a hard 
day’s work were met at the outskirts of the camp by musicians from one or other of the 
bands playing suitably stirring marches. Spirits would lift and backs would straighten as 
the men marched the last couple of hundred yards to their huts or tents. Indeed, the 
musical strength of the 2/5th was the envy of neighbouring units, and the battalion’s 
parades always attracted a crowd of spectators. 

Training began on 13 November under the watchful eyes of the AIC instructors. A lack 
of weapons and other equipment hampered progress, but the men were enthusiastic. 
Cameron commented: 


This initial instruction by the AIC personnel was indeed excellent and laid a sound foundation 
for the training of the unit. Who can forget those days! Squads of men were marching, 
wheeling and forming on company parade grounds, or grouped around an AIC instructor at 
the rear of the ablution area receiving tuition on rifle, Lewis, Vickers and Mortars. Further up 
the hill or to one side, signallers under Sgt Guest (the famous ‘Abdul’) attracted many an eye 
with the merry waving of blue and white flags—whilst among the trees to the north, stuttering 
and blaring, a few recruits endeavoured to become buglers. From the south the drummers 
could be heard, now and then the skirl of the pipes, or our brass band and that of the 2/6th 
next door. A noisier interruption would be that of the limbers tearing along the road between 
2/2nd Field Regiment and our lines, such scenes were to increase in noise and size as more 
men arrived in camp. 


This is not to imply that the AIC were the only instructors. Some ex-militia NCOs who had 
been taking squads at the Melbourne Showgrounds were appointed as acting NCOs, and 
they, together with the unit’s junior officers, were also engaged. 

Captain R.S. Smibert, the regimental medical officer, arrived on 16 November with an 
incoming draft. His efficiency, keen perception and kindly manner made him popular 
with all ranks, and he was soon universally known as ‘Dickie’. Eight days later Chaplain 
W.A. Fraser reported. He was a Presbyterian minister and had transferred from the VSR 
with Colonel Cook. Aside from his role as the 2/5th’s chaplain he was also the Presby- 
terian minister for the 17th Brigade. 

Rifles were issued on 22 November. They were covered in protective grease and 
required a considerable amount of cleaning. However, the battalion was still short of 
almost every other type of equipment—machine-guns, mortars, carriers, motor transport, 
modern signalling equipment, and so on. Nevertheless, training continued smoothly, 
largely because of the experience of the CO and of those officers and NCOs who had 
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2/5th Battalion Bren carrier, Beit Jirja, Palestine, July 1940. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (2389) 


served in the militia 

A typical day's training for the new recruits commenced with a bugler sounding 
reveille at 0600 hours, followed by a platoon ‘pyjama’ parade, ablutions, dressing, and 
PT. For several weeks, extra training for NCOs and prospective section commanders was 
crammed in for half an hour from 0615. Breakfast was at 0700. Fifteen minutes before 
that, ‘Mess Orderlies’ would be sounded by the bugler, and three or four men from each 
company would report to the kitchens to help the cooks to dish out the meal. When the 
‘Cookhouse’ was sounded, the companies would fall in with messing gear and march 
noisily to the kitchens; as the men filed past the mess orderlies doled out the ‘burgoo’ 
(porridge) or a lump of steak or a rapidly cooling egg and slice of bacon. The men then 
moved to the mess huts where some of the mess orderlies had laid out milk and tea on the 
tables. Having eaten, the men filed outside to wash their gear in drums of hot water, but if 
one was late the water was cold and greasy, then back to the sleeping quarters to tidy up, 
clean rifles, put on webbing and wait for parade. 

Battalion parades were usually a daily occurrence. ‘Fall In’ was sounded at 0800 hours. 
Each company formed up in its company lines under the company sergeant major, and 
was inspected. On the bugle call ‘Advance’, companies marched to the parade ground, 
were taken over by the regimental sergeant major, and ranks dressed. Meanwhile officers 
formed up on the edge of the parade ground, facing the parade. The RSM then handed 
over to the adjutant, who was mounted on a horse. The adjutant in turn handed over to 
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the CO, also mounted. The CO ordered ‘Officers, take post’. Colonel Cook usually 
inspected a different company each day, and soon the turnout of the unit improved 
immeasurably. The inspection was followed by drill and perhaps a short address. Finally, 
the CO would take the salute as the companies marched past and on to their training 
areas to start work. 

According to the 2/5th Battalion’s War Diary, the unit’s training included bayonet 
practice (with ‘bayonets’ made out of bush timber and twine), aiming off for wind, firing 
from the lying position, individual stalking, company drill, concealment and camouflage, 
concealment from aircraft, posting guards and sentries, section formations, grenade 
throwing, night marches and PT—interspersed with the occasional ‘smoko’. A piper and 
drummer were sometimes assigned to a company to smarten up the marching when 
returning to camp for lunch. 

Once back in camp, mail was handed out, rifles and equipment were dumped in 
sheds, and some men went for a quick wash. Others rolled out their palliasses to 
‘spinebash’ for a few minutes, read a letter or have a smoke. Then when the ‘Cookhouse’ 
sounded for lunch, mess tins were dragged out of haversacks, and the men moved off to 
the kitchens. A canteen served fresh milk daily, also biscuits and other luxuries; it did a 
good trade in the early days because the cooking was poor, although the rations were 
fair. At each meal an orderly officer moved through the mess huts and asked if there 
were any complaints about the food. At first the complaints were numerous, so new 
cooks were employed. 

After lunch the companies fell in and moved off independently to their training areas. 
The company detailed for night picket usually remained near the camp to practise arms 
drill or attend lectures in a mess hut. After the evening meal, a crowd of enthusiasts 
usually assembled to watch the ceremonial mounting of the battalion guard and duties. 

In the evenings of those first few weeks, the carpenters joined the two-up schools 
which, illuminated by piles of burning rubbish, involved considerable sums of money. 
The quieter types usually strolled to the YMCA Hall to write letters, listen to the wireless, 
read or play table tennis. At 2200 ‘Last Post’ was sounded and a roll call was taken. 
‘Lights Out’ followed at 2215, and the day came to an end. 

On 28 November the Australian government decided that the AIF would be sent 
overseas when it had reached a suitable stage of training, probably in early 1940. This 
decision, announced in Parliament the following day, was received with enthusiasm by 
the men of the 2/5th. No mention was made of the force’s destination, however, so 
rumours became rife, with France, Britain, and the Middle East considered the most 
likely. The decision to send the AIF overseas was confirmed in the 2/Sth on 11 December 
when all ranks were inoculated against smallpox, tetanus and typhoid. 

In mid-December the 2/5th was reorganised to conform with the standard British 
infantry battalion. This consisted of a battalion headquarters, a headquarters company of 
six platoons (signals, mortar, carrier, pioneer, anti-aircraft, transport, and administra- 
tive), and four rifle companies each of three platoons, each of three sections. Eventually, 
when the weapons were available, each section would possess one of the new Bren light 
machine-guns—a lighter, more accurate, and more rugged weapon than the Lewis. Each 
platoon would have, in addition, a 2-inch mortar and a Boyes anti-tank rifle (known as 
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Camouflaging tents at Beit Jirja, Palestine, 9 June 1940. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (2081) 


the ‘elephant gun’ because of its size and vicious recoil). The mortar platoon would be 
armed with two 3-inch mortars, and the carrier platoon with ten carriers armed with 
Brens. 

Within the 2/5th there were not enough officers (only twenty-one out of the thirty-four 
required) to command all the companies and platoons and to fill other positions, 
because a deliberate decision had been made to leave vacancies for those militia officers 
who had been unable immediately to leave their civilian jobs, and for men to be 
promoted from the ranks. Indeed, on 2 December Sergeants A.H. Pearson and C.E. Scott, 
having attended a short officer qualifying course, were the first NCOs promoted to 
probationary lieutenant. Later, fifteen NCOs were sent to the officer Cadet Training Unit, 
and all but three rejoined the unit in Palestine, arriving with the 3rd and 4th Reinforce- 
ments. 

On 15 December 1939 Captain W.B. Griffiths, Sergeant T.A. Dibdin and Private J. 
Brown left Australia for an unknown destination as part of the AIF’s overseas advance 
party. They did not rejoin the unit until five months later. 

On 24 January 1940 the 17th Brigade marched through the streets of Melbourne. Half a 
million people turned out to see the new AIF and gave the troops a magnificent ovation, 
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Presentation of Memorial Chair, dedicated to the memory of Victorian Scots who laid down their 
lives for the deliverance of the Holy Land, 11 August 1940 at St Andrew's Memorial Church, 
Jerusalem. The Chair presented by the 2/5th Battalion was handed over by the Commanding 
Officer Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, 1.H. LOWEN 


pushing and shoving to kiss, or slap on the back, the soldiers as they marched by. Lord 
Gowrie, the Governor-General, took the salute. The troops were overwhelmed by their 
reception. The AIF had certainly grown in popularity since the early days of ‘economic 
conscripts’ and ‘six bob a day murderers’. 

Throughout February the unit continued to train at Puckapunyal. Then on 4 March the 
interstate members of the unit left for pre-embarkation leave, and on 20 March the 
Victorians followed suit. Leave trains returning to Seymour were always a source of 
hijinks. A.L. ‘Blue’ Shilton, who was a non-commissioned officer with the unit at the 
time, recalled that ‘the unexpended portion of the contraceptive ration’ were blown up 
and flown on long lines when the train pulled out’. The final leave trains were hours late 
reaching Seymour. Shilton continued: 


The stop chain was pulled repeatedly as the driver endeavoured to start. Along the track it 
was the same ... Essendon station and staff came in for a doing. The bell was stolen as well 
as the station master’s cap, the chocolate machine was loaded on to the cow catcher on the 
engine. I think the same happened to anything movable. | am sure we all had to forfeit 10 
shillings from our pay to cover the damage. 

A number of trains were stopped by the chain at Kilmore East hotel and held there by 
various fellows. The publican must have made a fortune. The train left [Melbourne] about 4 
pm arrived at Seymour at 3 in the morning. 


When the men returned (leave was usually for seven days) the unit started packing stores 
and equipment for embarkation. 

On 11 April General Blamey reviewed the 17th Brigade. The 2/5th’s War Diary com- 
mented, ‘The day was fine and Puckapunyal showed its true colours in the clouds of dust 
that blew across the Parade Ground into the faces of the men.’ The next day all packing 
was complete, and a small advance party departed for Port Melbourne, followed by the 
rest of the Battalion two days later. 

The 2/5th Battalion together with the 2/2nd Field Company RAE, 2/2nd Field Ambu- 
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lance, and some nurses embarked in HMT Ettrick, a modern troopship crewed by the 
P & O Line. The ship’s officers were mostly members of the Royal Naval Reserve. Colonel 
Cook was appointed OC of all troops on board, and Captain Speed became the ship's 
adjutant (Lieutenant Lowen took over as the 2/5th’s adjutant for the voyage) * Passengers 
were carried naval fashion: officers in cabins, and troops in mess decks with hammocks 
slung at night. On 15 April at 1530 hours Ettrick passed through the ‘Rip’. 

The other ships in the 17th Brigade’s convoy included HM troopships Strathaird, 
Dunera and Neuralia. The escort included the battle cruiser HMS Ramillies, the old 
cruiser HMAS Adelaide and several destroyers. After a few days the convoy was joined by 
HMAS Sydney. The journey from Melbourne to Fremantle was fairly rough, and, as the 
War Diary commented, because of ‘the large number of inexperienced sailors, in the 
comparatively closely packed quarters sea sickness is rife.’ 

On 21 April the convoy arrived in Fremantle, and the men went ashore to a warm 
Western Australian welcome—no fewer than 200 private cars were waiting on the wharf 
to chauffeur the men around the town. The next day the convoy sailed at 0800 hours. 
Four men failed to return from leave. HMT Nevassa, with Western Australian troops on 
board, joined the convoy, while HMAS Adelaide was left behind at Fremantle. On Anzac 
Day 1940 Ramillies steamed through the convoy flying a message of congratulations 
while the ship’s band played ‘Australia Will Be There’. The War Diary commented, ‘This 
fine sight as the cheers echoed from ship to ship will long live in the memories of many.’ 
The following day the French cruiser Suffren joined the convoy to relieve Sydney, which 
returned to Australia. 

The Indian Ocean was calm and hot. The Equator was crossed on a very hot day, and 
the traditional ‘Crossing the Line’ ceremony was enacted with Sergeant ‘Abdul’ Guest 
officiating as Father Neptune. According to the War Diary, ‘a considerable number of 
both officers and men and even some nurses were summarily dealt with by the court.’ On 
3 May Ettrick anchored in Colombo harbour, and the troops went ashore. For most of 
them this was their first experience of the sights, sounds and smells of Asia, and perhaps 
their first realisation of the wealth of their own country. Behaviour ashore was generally 
good, but a small proportion were inclined to overindulge. The men went ashore wearing 
the heavy woollen service dress, and sweated so profusely that when their uniforms dried 
they were encrusted with salt. The troops were allowed to go ashore again the next day, 
but those who had misbehaved the day before were rewarded by being kept on board. 

The convoy was soon at sea again, passing through Aden on 12 May and finally 
anchoring at Kantara East at 0545 on 18 May. The battalion disembarked and, after 
breakfast and issue of a cut lunch, entrained for Palestine, arriving at Beit Jirja (about 10 
miles north-east of Gaza) at 1530 after a long, hot journey across the Sinai. The rest of the 
day was spent settling in to tents already erected by the 2/1st Battalion. The other units at 
Beit Jirja included Headquarters 17th Brigade, 2/6th Battalion, 2/7th Battalion, 2/2nd Field 
Company, and 2/2nd Field Ambulance.” 

The next day the men were ‘very gratified to find a wet canteen in camp’, and to 
exchange their heavy service dress for khaki shorts and shirts. Since Palestine was within 
range of Italian long-range bombers, all hands were employed in digging slit trenches. 
The hot weather caused a change in routine, with reveille at 0445, breakfast at 0615, 
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training from 0715 to 1130, lunch, then a break for a siesta. After the siesta, training 
began again at 1600 and continued to 1730. The shortage of water during the hot weeks 
that followed made life uncomfortable for everyone, but also taught the men to conserve 
their water in arid conditions. 

Training continued for the next three months, with leave parties regularly visiting Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem. On 29 May the camp was dispersed as a precaution against air raids, 
and new trenches were dug. Two days later, nine Bren guns arrived to begin replacing 
the battalion's old Lewis guns. The Bren proved to be very popular—it was more reliable 
and, above all, much lighter than the Lewis. The sweating Diggers who had carried Lewis 
guns up hill and down wadi, only to have them jam, had good reason to be pleased. 

News of Dunkirk (the evacuation was completed on 4 June), Italy’s declaration of war 
(10 June), and blackouts gave the men a new sense of urgency, which was reinforced by 
stirring addresses from the ‘Brass’. The camp’s defences were strengthened and all tents 
were camouflaged by smearing them with mud. 

On 11 August in St Andrews’ Church (Scots Memorial), Jerusalem, a memorial chair 
presented by the 2/5th Battalion was dedicated to the ‘memory of Victorian Scots who 
laid down their lives for the deliverance of the Holy Land’. The Reverend D.S. McGillivray, 
Chaplain of the Scots Church, the Very Reverend Norman McLean, Chaplain to His 
Majesty The King, and Chaplain W. Alec Fraser, of the 2/5th, conducted the service. All 
too soon, another generation of Victorian Scots would be laying down their lives in the 
new struggle. 

Meanwhile, the Italian forces in Libya had been threatening the Egyptian frontier and 
clearly intended to invade. So in early September the 6th Division was ordered to Egypt to 
be held in reserve and to bolster the defences of the Nile Delta. On 13 September the 
Italians crossed the frontier; on the same day the 2/5th was heading across the Sinai 
towards Egypt where the 16th and 17th Brigades were concentrating at Helwan Camp, in 
the desert a few miles south of Cairo. A few days after they arrived at Helwan, news was 
received that the Italians had advanced to Sidi Barrani, about 60 miles inside Egypt. 
Training was intensified and made as realistic as possible. The harsh conditions har- 
dened the men and prepared them well for desert operations. However, over the next few 
weeks it became apparent that the Italians were not moving beyond Sidi Barrani, and the 
situation became a little more relaxed.* Regular leave in Cairo was granted and enjoyed 
by all ranks. Lin Cameron wrote: 


The ruins about the Pyramids, Barrage Gardens, Gezira, Heliopolis and the weirs of the dirty 
river Nile proved interesting. Gulli gulli men (sleight of hand), cafes, hotels, brothels and 
clubs added a spice of variety ... although the smells of the city were shocking. Swimming in 
the Nile was forbidden because of Bilharzia, a dread disease. [The] YMCA Club was very 
popular with all the troops. 


On 28 October the 2/5th together with the rest of the 17th Brigade moved to a new 
camp west of Alexandria known as Ikingi Maryut, which was part of the last line of 
defence of the Nile Delta. Here the unit was introduced to the dust storms that often 
sweep across the Western Desert. The troops had never experienced such dust—it 
clogged all types of mechanical equipment, and breathing, eating and sleeping in it were 
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extremely uncomfortable. 

Through November training progressed to divisional level. New equipment arrived for 
the 6th Division, but there was still a wide range of deficiencies. For example, the 17th 
Anti-Tank Company (commanded by Lieutenant T. Rowley of the 2/5th) was meant to 
have nine 2-pounder anti-tank guns, but in fact had only two. There ‘were only two 
regiments of artillery with the division instead of the usual three, and of these one was 
still equipped with 1914-18 model 18-pounders and 4.5-inch howitzers. Transport was 
particularly short—in fact, the 6th Division had to rely on trucks borrowed from the newly 
arrived 7th Division. And most battalions did not have a full complement of mortars, 
Brens or carriers. Nevertheless, over the past year the 6th Division had become a 
formidable fighting force, and what it lacked in equipment it made up for with experi- 
enced leaders, thorough training and enthusiasm. December brought bitterly cold weath- 
er, so pullovers, scarves, and balaclavas from the Australian Comforts Fund were 
gratefully received. 

On 9 December Lieutenant General Richard O’Connor’s Western Desert Force, consist- 
ing of the 7th Armoured and 4th Indian Divisions, stormed the Italian positions at Sidi 
Barrani. The attack exceeded expectations. Six Italian divisions were destroyed or severe- 
ly mauled, and 20000 prisoners, 180 guns, and sixty tanks were captured—an outstand- 
ing victory which was badly needed during those dark days. The remnants of the Italian 
forces retreated towards the heavily fortified port of Bardia, about ten miles inside Libya, 
closely followed by the British who soon had the port sealed off. 

When news of this great victory reached the 6th Division, the War Diarist of the 2/5th 
commented, ‘The troops, generally, are very disappointed at being left out of this action.’ 
On 16 December, however, the 2/5th was even more disappointed when the CO, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cook, announced he was soon to leave the battalion to command the 
second AIF’s training units in Palestine. The War Diarist spoke for many when he wrote: 
‘Deep regret is felt by every officer and man at the loss of one who has proved himself 
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both fair and loyal, and who at all times did what he considered best for the unit, never 
sparing himself, and always exhorting others to increase their efforts.’ Cook himself was 
very upset by this decision, especially as his unit was about to go into action. Indeed, 
one might doubt the wisdom of changing a battalion’s commander on the eve of its first 
battle. It would seem that Cook was replaced solely because of his age, yet, within a few 
months, during the siege of Tobruk, he was to prove himself as resilient as men many 
years younger, and became known as ‘Cook of Tobruk’.4 

On 21 December the 2/5th battalion moved forward to Sidi Haneish, near Mersa 
Matruh. On the same day, Major H. Wrigley from the 2/6th Battalion arrived to take 
command of the 2/5th, and Cook departed. According to Cameron, the ‘new CO im- 
pressed as an old soldier, having had experience in the First AIF.’ The following day, 
the battalion’s reconnaissance group, consisting of Major Wrigley, Major Starr, Captain 
Griffiths and Lieutenant L.K. Shave left for Bardia to reconnoitre the area that was to be 
taken over from the British by the 17th Brigade. 
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dust storms by day and near-freezing temperatures at night. Fortunately, the 

battalion had enjoyed an excellent Christmas dinner six days earlier, on a relatively 
dust-free day. The reconnaissance party returned on 26 December with instructions that 
the 2/5th would be the last battalion of the brigade to move forward to Bardia. The next 
two days were spent in anticipation while other units of the division departed. Finally, on 
28 December, orders were received that the 2/5th would move the following day at 0800, 
carried in lorries driven by New Zealanders. The battalion travelled via Buq Buq and 
Salum, and on 31 December it relieved the 2/7th Battalion south-west of Bardia about 2 
miles from the perimeter. That day the War Diary commented, ‘On what would appear to 
be the eve of the 6 Aust Div’s first action it might be as well to mention that the training 
of this unit has proceeded as far as possible, taking in to account the shortage of certain 
essential weapons and equipment.’ 

To defend Cyrenaica (eastern Libya) against invasion, the Italians had fortified the two 
easternmost towns along the coast: Bardia, 15 miles across the frontier from Egypt and 
Tobruk, 60 miles further west. At great expense of labour, steel and concrete, they had 
dug a defensive line in the form of an arc 18 miles in length around the little harbour and 
garrison town of Bardia. Plans of these defences, captured at Sidi Barrani, showed that 
they consisted of an almost-continuous anti-tank ditch and behind it a double line of 
underground posts, the forward localities being linked by rows of barbed wire. The posts 
in the forward area were generally about 800 yards apart, and each was protected by its 
own anti-tank ditch (later found to be concealed by a roof of thin boards). They were 
armed with one or two 47-mm anti-tank guns and from, two to four machine-guns. The 
guns were fired from concrete-sided pits connected by trenches with a deep 
underground shelter which occupied most of the area of the post. These shelters offered 
almost complete protection against any but the heaviest of shells, but they were not good 
places to fight from, there being no overhead cover for the men in the gun and 
machine-gun posts, and no fire-step in the connecting trenches. Four hundred yards 
behind the forward defences lay a second arc of posts, similar but lacking an anti-tank 
ditch and sometimes without wire. The posts were numbered consecutively from south 
to north, odd numbers for the outer posts and even numbers for the inner, and the 
numbers were marked on the maps and on the posts themselves—a convenience for an 
attacker because it helped him to discover exactly where he was in the mainly 
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featureless terrain. 

The Italian garrison of Bardia consisted of elements of five divisions: 62nd, 63rd, 64th, 
lst Blackshirt and 2nd Blackshirt (Fascist) Divisions. However, Italian divisions 
numbered less than 10000 when at full strength, and of the above the 63rd and 64th had 
been badly mauled at Sidi Barrani. Nevertheless, the Italian garrison, including corps and 
fortress troops, was about 41000 strong. Moreover, they were supported by twenty-six 
coastal defence guns, seven medium guns, 216 field guns, twenty-six heavy anti-aircraft 
guns, forty-one infantry guns (65-mm), and 146 anti-tank guns. In addition, the Italians 
had 127 tanks, but of these only twelve were medium tanks, the rest were light ‘tanks’ 
that were probably less effective than the British Bren carrier. 

General O’Connor assigned the task of capturing Bardia to the 6th Australian Division, 
while the 7th Armoured Division would block the route from Bardia to Tobruk. Major 
General I.G. Mackay (GOC 6th Division) decided that the 16th Brigade (Brigadier A.S. 
Allen) would lead the assault. Within that brigade the 2/lst Battalion was to break into 
the enemy’s defences at Post 47 and then wheel north clearing the posts along the 
perimeter as they went. Meanwhile, the engineers would break down the anti-tank ditch 
and clear mines and wire from the breach. The 2/2nd and 2/3rd would then move 
through, the 2/2nd swinging right and advancing along the perimeter as far as the 
Bardia—Capuzzo road, while the 2/3rd advanced to Point 178. A squadron of the 6th 
Divisional Cavalry was to form a link between the 2/2nd and 2/3rd. Thus the 16th Brigade 
was to occupy a semi-circular area about 8000 yards wide and 3000 yards deep. 

Once this area was captured (by midday) the 2/5th (of the 17th Brigade), reinforced by 
two companies of the 2/7th under Captain J.R. Savige and Captain D.I.A. Green, would 
move into the perimeter and pass through the 2/2nd Battalion to attack the ‘Switch Line’ 
—a chain of posts which cut off the southern end of the fortress and created there what 
amounted to an independent redoubt measuring 5000 yards by 4000 yards at its widest 
points. Meanwhile, the 2/6th Battalion was to launch a diversionary attack across Wadi 
Muatered against Posts 3 to 11 on the perimeter’s southern edge. The remainder of the 
2/7th was to be held in brigade reserve. The 19th Brigade was to be held in divisional 
reserve for operations against Tobruk. 

To support the attack Mackay could call on 118 field and medium guns, and twenty- 
five heavy Matilda or I (infantry) tanks of the 7th Royal Tank Regiment (RTR). Mackay 
considered the tanks to be a trump card. Before the battle he wrote to Savige and Allen: 
‘Value of an “I” tank may be assessed according to circumstances as anything from a 
platoon to a battalion. Putting its value at the lowest, ie a platoon, 15 “I” tanks would be 
the equivalent to a battalion. If a tank be valued as a company, the 15 “I” tanks would be 
equivalent to a brigade.’ The commander of 7 RTR estimated that not fewer than six 
tanks would be available to support the 2/5th’s attack on the Switch Line. 

Originally the attack had been scheduled for the early hours of 2 January, but due to 
supply shortages it had to be delayed by twenty-four hours. In fact, artillery ammunition 
was still arriving when the bombardment began at 0530 hours on 3 January. The 16th 
Brigade’s attack went almost exactly according to plan, and by late morning it had 
captured its initial objectives (the semi-circular area) and was waiting for the 17th 
Brigade to move in for the next phase. 
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10.2 The plan of attack on Bardia, scheduled for 2 January 194] (it was 
postponed for 24 hours) 


Meanwhile, the 2/5th Battalion and the two attached companies of the 2/7th had begun 
their move to the battle area at 1330 the previous day—about twenty-three hours before 
going in to action. The battalion was shuttled forward in its own transport assisted by 
vehicles from the 2/7th and the Ist Royal Northumberland Fusiliers (RNF) (a British 
machine-gun battalion attached to the 6th Australian Division). During the night the 
journey was slow and sometimes chaotic—the unit moved only 15 miles in nine hours. 
Nevertheless, by 0130 on 3 January the battalion was bivouacked in its assembly area. 
At 0530 the British and Australian barrage crashed down on the enemy’s positions as 
the 16th Brigade began the assault. The enemy’s artillery replied, and the 2/5th, which 
was bivouacked immediately in front of a British artillery position, sustained its first 
casualties. 

At 0615 the 2/5th began its final approach march led by the battalion’s intelligence 
officer, Lieutenant Shave, who skilfully guided the battalion through the perimeter at Post 
39. (The companies of the 2/7th entered at Post 35.) At this stage a large body of troops 
was seen approaching from the opposite direction. At first it was thought to be the 16th 
Brigade being driven back, but then came the realisation that the closely packed column, 
winding like a serpent over the flat country, consisted of thousands of Italian prisoners, 
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‘the officers in ornate uniforms with batmen beside them carrying their suitcases; the 
men generally dejected and untidy, strangely small beside their captors.’ 

Once in the perimeter the 2/Sth went in to box formation and, in the words of the 
Official History, ‘undeterred by severe artillery fire’ (which killed at least one man, Private 
J.L. Angus), made its way to the southern extremities of the long winding Wadi Scemmas, 
where it took shelter. This movement was completed by 0915. The battalion then had to 
wait for its zero hour: 1130. 

In the two hours leading up to 1130 the 2/Sth, whose men were already weary after a 
sleepless night, suffered a series of mishaps. The CO, Major Wrigley, was wounded by 
shellfire at 1020, and the second-in-command, Major G.E. Sell, assumed command. 
Unfortunately, Sell, who had been in charge of the battalion’s rear echelon at the 
perimeter, had not attended the CO’s orders group and was thus not familiar with the 
plan of attack; and, once he was brought forward by the battalion liaison officer, 
Lieutenant Lowen, he had less than an hour to familiarise himself with the situation and 
reconnoitre an area under heavy shellfire. Then, about twenty-five minutes after Wrigley 
was hit, the commander of the supporting armour reported that his tanks would have to 
go back for fuel and ammunition and could not rejoin the battalion by 1130. Sell immedi- 
ately decided to go without them because it was considered too difficult to reschedule the 
attack at the last minute. 

The plan of attack called for Captain Green’s company of the 2/7th to lead on the right, 
with Major Starr’s company of the 2/5th advancing on his left rear, to capture Posts 27 to 
10; and Captain C.H. Smith’s company of the 2/5th, with Captain Griffiths company 
echeloned to its right rear, to advance towards the Switch Line, crossing on the way a 
wadi named Little Italy (because of its shape), about 3000 yards south-east of Wadi 
Scemmas. Captain A.P. Bennett’s company of the 2/5th and Captain Savige’s company of 
the 2/7th were held in reserve. 

When Smith’s company moved out of Wadi Scemmas on to the bare ground on the 
eastern side, it immediately met heavy and accurate fire from Italian field guns and 
machine-guns in a semi-circle of positions 700 yards to the north-east. This opposition 
was completely unexpected—according to intelligence reports the enemy’s positions 
were not manned. But now Smith’s men could see ten to a dozen field guns blazing at 
them over open sights. Lieutenant J. McNally’s platoon on the right advanced some 
distance through this fire, then went to ground and, crawling forward, eventually came 
into touch with some men of Green’s company (of the 2/7th) which was attacking on 
McNally’s right. The platoons in the centre and left, however, and Smith’s headquarters, 
lost every officer and many men soon after they left the protection of the wadi. Lieutenant 
Laing was killed, and Lieutenant R.T. Unkles wounded; and in a few minutes about half 
the men had been hit. Sergeant W. Symington, a veteran who had served as an officer 
with the New Zealand forces in the 1914—18 war, was seriously wounded, yet he crawled 
in front of Smith to protect him and insisted that Smith rest a Bren gun on his body to fire 
it. While lying there the gallant Symington was hit again and killed, and Smith was 
wounded. Thus in a few minutes, all the officers except McNally, and all the senior 
NCOs, were out of action. Smith was later wounded again, mortally, when an Italian shell 
hit the stone hut in the wadi in which he and other wounded men were being cared for. 
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10.3 Griffiths’ action in Wadi 
Scemmas. 


Captain Griffiths’ company emerged from the wadi into this deadly fire as soon as the 
leading company had advanced 150 yards. In the first rush this company lost eighteen 
men including one officer, Lieutenant R.H. MacFarlane, and was pinned down on the flat 
plain, the leading sections lying side by side with the survivors of Smith’s company. 
‘Seeing that to advance farther across the open’, wrote Gavin Long, ‘could lead only to 
the loss of what was left of the two companies, Griffiths, a cool and able tactician, who 
was with his leading platoon, decided to withdraw his men to the wadi, attack along it, 
capture the guns and thus enable Smith to continue the advance.’ He ordered each 
platoon in turn to trickle back in twos and threes across the shell-swept plain into the 
wadi—Lieutenant H.A. Bradley’s platoon, which was the most forward, to come in last 
with Griffiths and his headquarters. This policy succeeded, and there were no casualties 
during the retirement. Having observed this withdrawal, McNally brought the survivors of 
his platoon back into the wadi, where he learnt how greatly his company had suffered (it 
had lost nine killed and nineteen wounded) and that he was the only officer not hit. 

In the wadi Griffiths found a detachment of 3-inch mortars under Sergeant Lawson 
Wilson and a platoon of machine-gunners of the RNF. He ordered them to engage the 
Italian guns. Griffiths later wrote, ‘The manner in which the RNF’s put their guns into 
action was magnificent and greatly inspired and impressed all ranks’. Their range-taker 
gave the range—800 yards—to the mortarmen of the 2/5th. Wilson went up on the bank 
of the wadi where, kneeling in full view of the enemy, he gave his men targets, and his 
mortars and the British machine-guns began systematically to silence one Italian gun 
after another. 

During this bombardment Griffiths sent Lieutenant Bradley’s platoon down the wadi to 
outflank the guns. New of the failure of the advance on the left flank had now reached 
battalion headquarters. Lieutenant Shave joined Griffiths to get information on the situa- 
tion but was wounded by a shell splinter. Then Sell came forward. Griffiths told him what 
he had done and that he proposed to follow Bradley and attack along the wadi. Sell 
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Dawn attack, Bardia, 3 January 1941. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (134446) 


agreed. As Griffiths moved down the wadi he picked up Sergeant W.T. Morse of Bennett's 
company which was now moving into the wadi. Together they reached the foremost 
section of Bradley’s platoon, well on the flank of the Italian gunners, some of whom were 
now waving white flags. About sixty Italians came over and gave themselves up. Griffiths 
then saw a battery of four guns further along the wadi, on the western bank. He went 
forward with Morse to reconnoitre. After having taken cover for some minutes from a 
prolonged concentration of mortar fire, he sent Morse back for a few men. Morse soon 
arrived with Corporal R.H. Shattock and his section, who rushed the guns and took the 
surrender of 100 more Italians. The remainder of the platoon then advanced along the 
wadi. The shell of the Italian defence around Scemmas had been cracked by twenty or so 
Australian infantrymen who were now deep among the Italian artillery positions. They 
acknowledged the surrender, first of an Italian medical post, then of an anti-aircraft 
battery of four guns. On the eastern bank, round a sharp bend, four field guns were 
found. Corporal H.M. Cameron’s section moved forward and fired a few bursts from the 
rear, whereupon about forty Italian gunners surrendered. 

Thenceforward pickets of two men each were posted along the wadi to usher back the 
prisoners who now outnumbered the Australians ten to one. Round the next bend in the 
wadi the infantrynien came face to face with a line of four or five stationary two-man 
tanks, all unmanned though two had their engines running. Before they could be 
manned, a Bren gunner sent a burst among them and about 200 Italians surrendered. 
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Beyond the next turn the floor of the wadi fell steeply away, forming an amphitheatre 
about 75 feet deep with almost-precipitous sides. At first there was no sign of life but 
when Morse fired a shot into the area, about seventy Italians including twenty-five 
well-dressed officers, began to appear at the openings of a dozen caves and dug-outs 
waving white flags. It was the headquarters of an artillery group where the staff had been 
living in considerable luxury. ‘There were’, wrote Long, ‘enamelled baths, silken gar- 
ments, and cosmetics. The notepaper in the offices was embossed and the glasses in the 
messes were engraved.’ An Italian colonel gave Griffiths the keys to his car. 

Leaving Morse in command, Griffiths returned to Sell’s headquarters, driving his Italian 
car, to report what had happened. It was then 1330. Soon after the departure of Griffiths, 
Morse saw some heads behind a stone wall about 500 yards further along the wadi. 
Taking one man with him he advanced firing and shouting to the Italians to surrender. 
The Italians obeyed, and the two Australians collected a further 200 prisoners, who were 
shepherded down the wadi despite 25-pounder shells that were now falling in the area. 

When Brigadier Savige heard of the 2/5th’s initial setback, he sent his brigade major, 
Major G.H. Brock, forward to help reorganise the attack. Brock arrived about 1300, as 
Griffiths was advancing to attack the guns. He found the two forward companies of the 
2/5th (Smith's, which was now commanded by McNally, and Griffiths’) withdrawn to 
Wadi Scemmas and the battalion's left flank exposed to the enemy. The supporting 
artillery barrage, according to plan, had moved a considerable distance ahead, the 
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companies were somewhat mixed, and the confusion was greatly increased by the 
presence of perhaps 3000 Italian prisoners in the wadi. Brock brought forward Captain 
Savige’s company of the 2/7th, which had been in reserve, and directed it towards the 
Switch Line—Smith’s original objective. Later he intercepted two tanks which had now 
arrived and ordered them to accompany Savige. Griffiths’ company, less two platoons 
plus a mortar detachment—about twenty men in all—was directed to a locality known as 
Angle Wire Wadi, one of the twin wadis about half-way between Wadi Scemmas and 
Little Italy. Starr's company (as yet not engaged) was ordered to fill the gap between 
Savige and Green, and Bennett's (also not yet engaged) was directed to the area east of 
Iponticelli to guard the battalion’s left rear. 

Griffiths’ little group reached Angle Wire Wadi at about 1445 hours. Some shellfire was 
experienced while moving across the flat, and three men were hit, one of whom was 
killed. After reaching the wadi a prisoner was taken when an enemy truck drove up and 
one man alighted. Griffiths’ men opened fire, and the truck drove off leaving the poor 
wretch behind. 

Artillery and machine-gun fire from unlocated enemy positions continued, and no 
progress was mades*from Angle Wire Wadi. No information about the other companies 
could be obtained, so at 1615 hours a truck was sent buck with the prisoner and a report 
on the group’s situation. As darkness fell, about 1750 hours, Griffiths’ group was recalled 
to Wadi Scemmas. 
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Meanwhile Green’s company of the 2/7th had been successfully advancing along the 
perimeter, later assisted by the two tanks that were meant to support Savige’s company. 
Unfortunately, Green was treacherously killed while accepting the surrender of an Italian 
post. Lieutenant C.W. Macfarlane (B Company, 2/7th Battalion) took command. At about 
1600 Major Starr's company appeared on the left—the first friendly troops Macfarlane had 
seen since leaving the start line. Starr's company had made a relatively uneventful 
advance to catch up with Macfarlane. As the men of Starr’s company neared Little Italy 
they rounded up some 200 prisoners and then settled in the ‘toe’ of the wadi. Any further 
forward movement now brought Starr and Macfarlane under heavy fire from Post 16. The 
sun was starting to set. Neither officer had been in touch with battalion headquarters 
since leaving the Scemmas. They had seen Captain Savige’s company of the 2/7th 
advance through a veritable hail of fire on their left and take up a position in the leg of 
Little Italy, but they had no other information about what was happening on their left and 
rear. Therefore, they decided to consolidate their positions and make a concerted attack 
on Post 16 at dawn the following morning. 

During the afternoon, however, Brigadier Savige had placed Lieutenant Colonel T.G. 
Walker, CO of the 2/7th, in charge of all companies in the Switch Line area, including 
Starr's company of the 2/5th. Walker went forward leaving orders that one of his two 
reserve companies, Captain G.H. Halliday’s, should follow. At 1930 Savige himself went 
forward to review the situation. In his report he wrote: 


the situation [was] extremely confused. The attack was stagnant. Griffiths, with only twenty 
men, was unable to gain any contact with other of our troops and had been, and was, under 
heavy gun fire over open sights, MG and Mortar fire. He therefore wisely decided to withdraw. 
Sell and his Adjutant were feeling the effects of a particularly gruelling day, and were unable 
to locate Starr. Savige was fighting guns firing over open sights and stoutly resisting machine- 
gunners and people serving mortars. He could be depended to hang on despite the fact he, 
too, had lost officers. Bennett with A Coy. 2/5 Bn was at Road Angle. The gap in the left flank 
was extremely dangerous. 


The brigadier decided that the attack should continue through the night with Macfar- 
lane’s company advancing along the Switch Line and Halliday’s along the perimeter. 
Starr and Savige were to be held in reserve. 

Sell was ordered to concentrate Griffiths’ company and a composite company under 
Captain J.W. Duffy, with Bennett’s company in the area east of Iponticelli and establish 
contact with the 2/2nd Battalion. This was done during the early hours of 4 January. For 
the rest of 4 January the 2/5th sent out patrols which captured a large number of 
prisoners. Shellfire continued throughout the day, but casualties were light. At 1215 the 
2/8th Battalion (19th Brigade) passed through to continue the attack under the command 
of the 16th Brigade. 

Meanwhile, the 2/7th Battalion had been successfully rolling up the perimeter and the 
Switch Line, but its two leading companies had suffered heavily and were now reduced 
to about forty weary men each. Therefore, late in the afternoon, Sell was ordered to send 
forward Griffiths’ company (since returned to Wadi Scemmas) and Bennett’s company to 
take over the advance that night. However, to Brigadier Savige’s chagrin, the order was 
cancelled by Division HQ, and the 2/5th (less Starr's company) was placed under the 
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10.5 Soon after dawn, 4 January, 
forward companies, 2/5 and 2/7 
Battalions, overrunning the Switch Line. 


10.4 The Little Italy area. 


19th Brigade, which was to attack through the 17th Brigade next morning with the 
assistance of tanks and a creeping artillery barrage. ‘In effect,’ wrote Long, ‘the tired but 
resolute 17th Brigade had been halted.’ 

The 19th Brigade’s attack began at 0900 next morning (5 January) led’ by the 2/11th 
Battalion followed by the 2/4th. The 2/8th was to provide flank protection while the 2/5th 
was held in reserve. This attack swept through the Italian positions with incredible 
speed, and, despite some heavy shellfire, the 19th Brigade lost only three men wound- 
ed—a result of either the poor fragmentation of Italian shells or miraculous luck. The 
2/5th began following up the assault battalions at 1045; it was bombed by enemy aircraft 
but suffered no casualties. By early afternoon the battle was effectively over, and finally, 
at 1900, the ‘CO returned from Bde and stated that all fighting had ceased around Bardia.’ 

Between 12 December and 5 January the 6th Division suffered 456 casualties, includ- 
ing 130 killed. During that period the 17th Brigade lost 218 men; and the 2/5th lost 
seventy, including seventeen killed, three died of wounds and fifty wounded.! In return 
the 6th Division had captured virtually the entire Italian garrison, some 40000 men, and 
all their equipment—a complete victory by any measure. 

From the 2/5th’s point of view the battle had started badly because of the unexpected 
presence of the Italian guns near the Scemmas, and, through force of circumstances, the 
unit had become fragmented, to some degree replaying the experience of the 5th 
Battalion on the first day of the Gallipoli campaign. However, the situation was retrieved, 
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10.6 Battle of Bardia, position of leading companies, dusk, 3 January 1941. 
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Troops of 2/5th Battalion at Tobruk Harbour, January 1941. UNIT ARCHIVES 


mainly through the efforts of Griffiths, whose little force was able to clear the left flank 
thus enabling the advance to continue. For his efforts Griffiths was awarded the MC. 

In the ten days after the battle the 2/5th rested and rounded up Italian stragglers who 
were attempting to escape from Bardia to Tobruk. On 7 January Major I.R. Campbell, 
brigade major of the 16th Brigade, took temporary command of the battalion until 
Lieutenant Colonel Roy King, formerly GSO2 of the division, arrived nine days later. On 15 
January the battalion moved into the forward area near Tobruk, relieving the 2/4th 
Battalion. The next five days were unpleasant, alternating between dust storms and 
occasional shelling. 

The defences of Tobruk closely resembled Bardia’s: a double line of posts behind 
barbed wire and anti-tank ditches, with various strong points inside the perimeter. It was 
decided that the 16th Brigade would again lead the assault. Its task was to punch a hole 
in the enemy's outer defences, then the 19th Brigade would quickly move into the 
perimeter to deliver the decisive blow. The battalions of the 17th Brigade were allocated 
a variety of roles of which the 2/5th was given two—to serve as the division’s reserve and 
to provide a diversion on the eastern flank. 

The 16th Brigade began the assault in the early hours of 21 January and advanced 
almost exactly according to plan. By 0840 the 19th Brigade had started to move into the 
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perimeter. Meanwhile, the 2/5th’s diversionary force, under Lieutenant A.C. Bennett, 
consisting of a platoon of D Company, a platoon of machine-gunners from the Ist 
Cheshires, and a mortar detachment armed with two captured Italian mortars, had 
established itself in Wadi Ueddan. In his report, Colonel King wrote, ‘the Ueddan Det was 
to act in such a manner as would most effectively create the impression that we were 
holding the area north of the [Bardia-Tobruk] road in some strength. The com’d appears 
to have done this with energy and imagination.’ Indeed, Bennett’s little force fired 140 
rounds from their mortars and 14000 rounds of small arms ammunition. When Bennett 
returned two days later he was able to report that they had ‘attracted considerable 
attention’. 

Throughout the morning the main body of the 2/5th waited just south of the road about 
1000 yards from the perimeter, with C Company guarding the flank north of the road. At 
1020 Brigadier Savige instructed King to reconnoitre the area bounded by Posts 65 and 
75, so as to be ready to lead his battalion through that section of the perimeter. At 1155 
the Brigadier instructed King to move into the perimeter, but, because of wireless 
defects, the message did not reach King until 1315, when he immediately began to 
advance. As the 2/5th was moving forward, Savige received a delayed order from 
divisional headquarters that it was to enter the perimeter astride the Bardia road, 
advance, and come under the 19th Brigade. Its task would eventually be to protect the 
19th Brigade’s right rear. This involved changing direction half right. Savige wrote 
afterwards: 


They were extended beautifully and moving at a steady rate under continuous shell fire with 
King leading in his car as he controlled the movement of his battalion ... Without halting a 
moment the whole battalion veered half right without bunching or losing a beat in their 
resolute and steady march. It was the most thrilling spectacle I ever saw in battle, and despite 
the enemy shell fire, they suffered two casualties only. 


The 2/5th arrived in the 19th Brigade’s area in the middle of the afternoon, whereupon 
Brigadier Robertson ordered King to swing northwards and occupy a position along the 
escarpment with his right on Wadi Cheteita, and the 2/11th on his left. The battalion 
reached this position about dusk without encountering any opposition and was placed 
under Savige’s command again. 

Tobruk fell the following morning at 1000. During the battle the 2/5th lost only four 
casualties. The division as a whole lost forty-nine killed and 306 wounded. Another 
27000 Italians were captured. 

The next few days were spent resting and salvaging enemy equipment in the Tobruk 
area. Then on 26 January the battalion moved off in a convoy, mainly consisting of 
captured Italian trucks, arriving at Gazala the following day. A pleasant couple of days 
were spent there by the sea, swimming, resting and enjoying coffee and biscuits supplied 
by the Salvation Army. 

The Italian forces in Cyrenaica (eastern Libya) were now in full retreat towards 
Tripolitania (western Libya). By the end of the month the 17th and 19th Brigades were up 
against an Italian delaying position at Wadi Derna, a deep gorge which took two hours to 
cross on foot. The Italian rearguard consisted mainly of Bersaglieri (elite troops) who 
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10.7 The attack on Tobruk. Situation at 11am, 21 January 1941. 
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10.8 Tobruk. Position at dusk, 21 January 1941]. 


stoutly resisted the 19th Brigade. But as far as the 2/5th was concerned, the main 
obstacle was the wadi itself. The battalion was able to get its rifle companies across, 
despite some enemy artillery and machine-gun fire, but no crossing place could be 
found for the unit's vehicles. 

It soon became evident that the companies on the far side of the wadi were isolated 
and difficult to supply. So they were ordered to return, recrossing on 2 February. The 
battalion then marched to Giovanni Berta via the southern side of the wadi and then on 
to Zauiet Tert. At this stage the Australians were moving into a fertile area inhabited by 
Italian colonists who proved to be quite friendly. Indeed, while marching through one 
settlement an Italian was heard to call out, ‘How'd you like to be in Bourke Street?’ 

On 4 February General Mackay decided that the 19th Brigade should be mounted in all 
the available vehicles and sent forward as rapidly as possible through Barce to Benghazi. 
This decision greatly disappointed Savige, who argued that his brigade was closer to the 
objective. So that his brigade would not be left stationary, Savige ordered his men to 
follow on foot. Over the next few days the battalions of the 17th Brigade marched nearly 
100 miles. At one stage the 2/5th covered 70 miles in as many hours. Towards the end of 
this long march pipers were brought forward from B Echelon and placed at the head of 
the plodding companies—the tired men straightened up and finished the march with 
determination. Nevertheless, it was an exhausted battalion that struggled into Barce on 9 
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10.9 Across Wadi Derna. Dusk, 31 January 1941 


February—the leading elements of the 19th Brigade arrived in Benghazi, 60 miles further 
on, three days earlier. ‘ 

Meanwhile, on 5 February, the 7th Armoured Division, operating from the desert flank, 
had cut off a large portion of the retreating Italian army at Beda Fomm. After two days of 
hard fighting another 20000 Italians were captured, together with 112 medium tanks, 
including many newly arrived vehicles, an unaccounted number of light tanks, 216 guns 
and 1500 wheeled vehicles. The campaign was over. Gavin Long wrote: 


In two months, for a cost of 475 killed, 1,225 wounded and 43 missing or prisoners, 
O'Connor's corps of two divisions, extravagantly described in communiques as ‘the Army of 
the Nile’, had advanced 500 miles and taken 130,000 prisoners, 400 tanks and 1,290 guns. It 
had destroyed ten Italian infantry divisions ... and considerable armoured forces. 


The 6th Division’s casualties amounted to 239 killed, 784 wounded, and twenty-one 
prisoners. 

Through the remainder of February the 2/5th rested at Barce and Benghazi. On 4 March 
the battalion moved forward to defensive positions astride the coastal road at Marsa 
Brega. During this period a new phase of the war was heralded when the battalion was 
strafed by German aircraft, and Lieutenant Rowley was captured while on patrol by 
reconnaissance elements from Rommel’s Afrika Korps. Finally on 9 March the 2/5th was 
relieved by the 2/15th Battalion of the 9th Division, and the 6th Division began the long 
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journey back to Egypt to embark for Greece. On 30 March the following decorations were 
awarded for the battle of Bardia: Captain W.B. Griffiths, MC; Sergeant W.T. Morse, DCM; 
Sergeant L.W. Wilson, MM; and Corporal R.H. Shattock, MM. 


Early in 1941 the British government, in consultation with the Greek government, decided 
to despatch forces to Greece in the event of the Germans attacking that country. Grave 
reservations were expressed about the value of such an expedition. Some senior officers, 
considering the strength of the German forces, believed it could only result in another 
Dunkirk. Others, considering the insufficient numbers of trained British and Common- 
wealth troops in the Middle East, complained that the expedition would require halting 
O’Connor’s successful advance in Libya and diverting a large proportion of his trained 
forces (especially the 6th Australian Division) to Greece, where the chances of success 
were much lower. Nevertheless, it was decided to push ahead with the plan. The forces 
eventually committed to Greece included the I Australian Corps Headquarters (Lieuten- 
ant General Blamey), the 6th Australian Division, the New Zealand Division, the British 1st 
Armoured Brigade, and ancillary troops.? The expedition as a whole was comman- 
ded by General Maitland Wilson. The Germans crossed the Greek frontier on 6 April. 

On 7 April a smail advanced party from the 17th Brigade under Captain H.K. Oxley, 
including the 2/5th Battalion’s transport and carriers, sailed for Greece in HMT Devus. 
Two days later the remainder of the 2/5th Battalion embarked in HMT Cameronia. There 
were approximately 3000 troops aboard the 17 000 ton vessel, resulting in very cramped 
and uncomfortable conditions. The Cameronia had a quiet crossing, but the Devus was 
attacked by German dive bombers: one ship in her convoy was sunk and another 
damaged. 

The Cameronia arrived at Piraeus, the port of Athens, on the afternoon of 12 April. It 
was necessary to disembark the battalion on to lighters about a mile from shore because 
the harbour had been severely damaged by German bombers and they were expected 
back at any moment—naturally the ship’s captain was anxious not to be caught in the 
harbour. The Greek people gave the troops a genuinely warm welcome. The trucks 
carrying the 2/5th through Athens had to drive slowly down streets crowded with 
cheering people giving the ‘thumbs up’ sign. Unfortunately, the men were able to catch 
only a passing glimpse of the Parthenon and the ruins of the Acropolis. That evening the 
battalion settled down near Daphne in a wooded area outside the city. Attempts to 
communicate with Greek soldiers and civilians were not very successful, but the Austra- 
lians could not help contrasting the cleanliness of the Greek people with the squalor of 
Egypt. 

The following morning, orders came through that the 2/5th was to move north, and 
early in the afternoon the battalion was taken by trucks to the Rouf railway station in 
Athens. Again the Australians received an enthusiastic welcome, but, wrote Lin Cameron, 
‘this was cut short when an Air Raid warning was sounded and the crowd of people 
literally disappeared’. The troops were packed into goods trucks, and the train pulled out 
at 1800 hours. D Company and twenty-four men from B Company, under the command of 
Major H.G. Guinn, were left at Daphne with orders to follow the main body the next day. 

After a very cramped and tedious twenty-four hour journey, the main body arrived at 
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Men of the 2/5th Battalion at Athens, in April 1941. DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


Larisa at 1730 on 14 April. However, the journey had its compensations. Cameron wrote: 


Indescribable scenes of beauty!—Snow capped mountains overlooking tortuous valleys of 
Green—sheer drops of hundreds of feet at many places where the train swept along the 
railroad on the side of valleys or plunged into long dark tunnels. What a superb and 
magnificent scenery for desert weary eyes, and what a fitting anniversary for our twelve 
months abroad! 


At Larisa the battalion met up with its carrier platoon under Sergeant G. Green. Shortly 
after arriving, news came in that the left flank of the Greek army had collapsed. The 
situation was critical, and it soon became evident that the British and Commonwealth 
forces in Greece would have to withdraw and completely evacuate. 

As a result, the 2/5th (less D Company) was ordered to take up a delaying position at 
the junction of the Grevena (Gravina) and Corfu roads, about 45 miles north-west of 
Larisa. The unit was part of a composite brigade known as ‘Savige Force’ (2/5th and 
2/11th Battalions, one battery of the 2/1st Anti-Tank Regiment, one company of the 2/Ist 
Machine-Gun Battalion, and a few tanks), which had the role of guarding the division's 
left flank and covering the withdrawal by occupying rearguard positions in the Kalabaka 
area. 
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By early morning on 15 April the 2/5th, reinforced by a platoon of the 2/lst Machine- 
Gun Battalion, was in position astride the road junction. Through the morning the 
battalion dug in. The Germans were reported to be 30 miles away. Cameron wrote: 


All morning, the roads were filled with evacuees, Greek military and civil population using 
carts, donks [sic], and mules or trudging on foot, in front of the Hun invader. The poorly 
equipped Greek soldiers, who had fought so long and well against the ‘Itis’, could not be 
expected to hold out against the fresh, well trained and equipped Germans using modern 
tanks and dive bombers. Our turn to experience such warfare was soon to come. 


That evening, before the Germans arrived, the 2/5th withdrew through the 2/11th towards 
Kalabaka, temporarily leaving behind B Company to reinforce the rearguard. ‘On the way 
back’, Cameron recalled, ‘enemy planes attacked six times, which slowed down our 
movement, except when flying out of the trucks to run and take cover during the air 
raids’. Greek refugees and soldiers crowded the roads adding to the chaos—most of the 
soldiers were dressed in rags and many had no boots. Rain fell that night, and the next 
morning, 16 April, dawned cold, misty and miserable. Nevertheless, the low cloud kept 
the German dive-bombers away, so the battalion was able to spend a quiet day occupy- 
ing a reserve position just south of Kalabaka. 

By this stage the Luftwaffe had nearly total air superiority. The small RAF contingent 
that had been despatched to Greece was quickly overwhelmed by greater numbers and 
soon reduced to a handful of serviceable aircraft. Any movement by day, especially on 
the roads, attracted the attentions of German dive-bombers—the Stukas. These aircraft 
made a terrifying wailing sound when they dived on their targets—sometimes the 
Germans attached sirens to them to increase the effect. Even the most experienced 
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troops found the effect of dive-bombing unnerving. On the other hand, the 2/5th’s War 
Diary commented that the effect of dive-bombing on morale was out of all proportion to 
the actual damage done. 

Meanwhile, D Company, which had been left at Daphne on 13 April, had moved 
forward to Larisa. On 16 April this company, attached to the 2/7th Battalion, was ordered 
back to Domokos to hold the Domokos Pass. The only available transport was a railway 
engine and some thirty goods trucks, which, despite incessant bombing, were hitched up 
and shunted by AIF men who had previously worked in the railways. The train pulled out 
in broad daylight but miraculously suffered no damage. After considerable delays en 
route, the 2/7th and D Company took up position in the Domokos Pass on the evening of 
16 April and stayed there overnight. They withdrew the next day. 

That same night the main body of the 2/5th, reinforced by detachments of the 2/Ist 
Machine-Gun Battalion, 2/lst Anti-Tank Regiment, and a battery of the 2/1st Field Regi- 
ment, moved back 6 miles to take up a position astride the Kalabaka-Trikkala road. While 
the 2/5th dug in, other elements of the division moved through its positions on their way 
back to Lamia and Brallos Pass. The battalion remained in position until 1200 on 18 April 
and was then withdrawn by RASC transport. Engineers were blowing all the bridges in 
the area to slow down the German advance. Unfortunately, a New Zealand officer ac- 
cidently blew up the bridge over the Pinios River at Sintom before the 2/5th and the rest 
of the brigade group had crossed. Part of the brigade was able to cross the river at an 
alternative bridge, but that was soon destroyed by German bombers. Some of the 2/5th’s 
vehicles were taken across on a punt, but this method was very slow, and all the while 
the Germans were getting closer. Finally, it was decided to destroy the remaining 
vehicles and heavy equipment still on the north side of the river, including the guns of a 
regiment of British artillery. While crossing the river some fifty-five German planes 
droned overhead causing some anxious moments. Fortunately, the Germans were more 
interested in other targets and flew on to drop their bombs somewhere else. 

Once across the Pinios the 2/5th was picked up by RASC trucks and drove through the 
night towards Lamia. Air attacks began at 0700 the following morning (19 April) while the 
battalion was still on the road. Cameron wrote: 


Enemy planes soon spotted the long convoy after sunrise and at 0700 hrs dive bombed and 
strafed the trucks for the best part of an hour, until a lone Hurricane fighter dispersed the 
[enemy] planes. Troops had left the trucks and taken cover well away from the road, and the 
delay in getting the men [back] into trucks and caring for casualties slowed convoy mvt. 
Another severe air attack took place about midday when the convoy approached Domokos. 
Messerschmitts, Dorniers and Stukas were all out that day, and we suffered some casualties, 
but much less than expected. [13 killed and 24 wounded] With men racing from trucks to 
take cover, the dive bombing attacks were really terrifying, with the nerve racking whistling of 
the falling bombs and the whine of the diving aircraft [which] made one feel so defenceless 
when lying flat on the ground and hoping that the ground contours provided adequate cover 
from the bomb fragments or MG bullets that whistled about one. Little wonder we called this 
‘Black Saturday’ “o: What rotten memories they were! 


Another member of the battalion, R.J. Webb, described what it was like to experience 
dive-bombing that day: 
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Larisa during an air raid, April 1941, AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (128427) 


The strain of lying on the ground face downward during these raids is terrific and perspiration 
flows from the fevered brow, believe you me. Dive bombers must surely be the most terrifying 
weapon in modern warfare and the whistle of their screaming bombs is something really 
worth missing. The whistle gives the impression that the bomb is falling right upon you. The 
most comforting part of it all is the remarkably few casualties that are caused through attacks 
like this. When hearing the casualties that evening, although naturally too many, I was quite 
bewildered to know there were so few. It takes a mighty lot of lead to kill one man. We were 
all a dismal crowd that evening and if | looked like some of the others you probably would 
not have recognised me. 

On the way back through Larisa the 2/5th’s carrier platoon rejoined the battalion. (They 
had been forced to destroy their carriers in preparation for the evacuation.) And later, at 
2300, D Company and the attached personnel from B Company also rejoined the unit. In 
the early hours of 20 April the 2/5th and 2/1st Battalions took up positions in Lamia Pass. 
During the day the pass was bombed several times. An attack was expected at any hour, 
but, yet again, the Germans did not appear. In the evening it was discovered that there 
was a New Zealand battalion dug-in in front of the 2/5th. If the Kiwis had approached the 
Australian positions they probably would have been fired on, especially after dark. 
Fortunately, no such accidents happened. 

At 1800 on 21 April the 2/11th Battalion began relieving the 2/5th. A Company had to 
withdraw in the dark across deep and dangerous gullies, but, thanks to tight discipline, 
no one was lost or injured. The relief was completed by 0430 on 22 April. By this stage 
the Germans were in the plain below, and their headlights could be seen in great 
numbers. The battalion withdrew to Brallos Pass where another defensive position was 
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manned. A field artillery regiment in the area drew enemy shellfire on to B and C 
Companies, but little damage was done. Enemy reconnaissance aircraft were very active, 
but the 2/5th was spared any major air attacks that day. At 1200 orders arrived to destroy 
all non-essential equipment, and at 2100 the battalion began leaving in RASC trucks, the 
withdrawal being completed by the early hours of 23 April. 

The battalion took up its last defensive position west of Levadia on the night of 23/24 
April, but the unit withdrew the following night without having seen any sign of the 
enemy. B Company under Major Starr was left behind to cover the withdrawal. Anzac Day 
found the 2/5th at Argos awaiting evacuation under the command of the 19th Brigade. 
However, it was discovered that evacuating the 2/5th from the 19th Brigade’s area had 
not been allowed for, so Lieutenant Colonel King decided to push on and find the 17th 
Brigade, which was eventually located at Miloi. The 2/5th War Diary commented, ‘It later 
transpired that had this action not been taken 2/5 Bn would not have been evacuated’. 

The battalion travelled all night, arriving at Kalamata at 0900 on 26 April. Here the 
troops rested under cover until 1600 when they began the 9 mile march to the coast. 
There were occasional air raid warnings and occasional enemy planes sighted, but no 
raids. Meanwhile, B Company, despite traffic jams and air raids, caught up with the rest 
of the battalion, thanks to the resourcefulness of its commander, Major Starr. Finally, at 
0300 on 27 April the 2/5th marched down to the pier and boarded the destroyer HMS 
Defender which transferred the battalion to the troopship City of London. Only personal 
weapons—tifles and Brens—and a few anti-tank rifles and 2-inch mortars were taken 
aboard; all packs and their contents and a large number of respirators were left ashore. A 
portion of B Company, including Major Starr, was unable to board but was eventually 
taken to Crete in another ship. 

Unfortunately, the transport platoon, commanded by Lieutenant H.G. Sweet, was also 
left behind. Instructions had been issued that what was left of the unit’s transport was not 
to be destroyed unless a special order was given. However, the order arrived late, and, 
after destroying their vehicles, the transport platoon arrived at the pier in time to see the 
last destroyer pulling away. Most of these men were captured, although some made their 
own way to Crete. 

The City of London's convoy left at 0430. Some 3000 troops were crowded on board 
the 11000 ton vessel. Despite the cramped conditions the food was reasonably good, 
and the men were very pleased to receive an issue of cigarettes and chocolate. However, 
thoughts of food rapidly disappeared with the first air raid on the convoy not long after 
sunrise. On the City of London some eighty-three automatic weapons—Bren, Vickers, 
and Hotchkiss machine-guns—and even an anti-tank rifle were mounted for air defence. 
During the second raid, at about 0845, the Stukas straddled the ship with three bombs on 
each side. Cameron wrote: 


With whistling screeching bombs, the German planes made savage repeated attacks on the 
convoy. A veritable hail of fire rose from each ship in the convoy, mushrooming to such good 
effect, that it forced the Stukas out of their dives, thereby saving the ships from being hit . .. 

Some seven air raids took place that day, and during them, the men on the deck fought 
back magnificently, sticking to their guns, even though [the] Bren Gun barrels became really 
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10.11. The embarkation beaches. The 2/5th Battalion (minus the transport 
platoon) left from the coast near Kalamata on 27 April 1941. 


hot from the rapid and continuous fire ... others brought up SA Ammo by bucket fulls from 
the decks below when it ran short during the second raid. The hail of fire from our ship 
forced the attacking planes to veer off and undoubtedly saved the ship time and again. 


Several enemy aircraft were brought down by the combined effect of the small arms fire 
from the troopships and heavier anti-aircraft fire from the escorting destroyers. During the 
raids Brigadier Savige moved about the ship showing a coolness under fire that was truly 
inspiring. At one stage an attacking aircraft sent a bomb through the aft rigging, narrowly 
missing the deck. The explosion shook the vessel from stem to stern sending everyone 
ducking for cover, except Savige who calmly carried on chatting as if nothing had 
happened. Miraculously, there was no damage. But the Costa Rica, carrying the 2/Ist 
Machine-Gun Battalion, the 2/7th Battalion, and elements of the 2/8th and 2/Ist, was not 
so lucky. A near miss stove in her stern plates, and she began sinking. Fortunately all 
aboard were transferred to destroyers before she went down. (These troops were landed 
in Crete.) The convoy steamed through the night, and by sunrise on 28 April was beyond 
the Luftwaffe’s range. 

On the morning of 29 April the convoy steamed into Alexandria’s outer harbour. The 
men on the troopships farewelled the escorting destroyers with a sustained and sincere 
cheer. ‘Thank God for the Navy!’ was a well-used phrase that day. The 2/5th disembarked 
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Australian troops marching through Kalamata to embarkation point, 26 April 1941. AUSTRALIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL (69884) 


at noon. The Australian Comforts Fund was waiting with a hot meal—the first decent 
food that most had eaten in days—which was greatly appreciated by all ranks. The 
battalion then travelled by train to Ikingi Maryut arriving at 1900. There each man was 
issued with a new uniform and a chit for twenty piastres. 

In Greece the 6th Division lost 320 killed, 494 wounded and 2030 prisoners. Shortly 
after returning to Egypt the 2/5th’s casualties stood at sixteen killed, forty-eight wounded 
and 100 missing (including those men who were in Crete). Eventually, after the large 
number of missing were accounted for, the battalion’s casualties were finalised at 
twenty-one killed, twenty-six wounded (and not made prisoners) and forty-seven prison- 
ers (including some wounded). 

Throughout May the 2/5th rested and reorganised in Palestine. On 4 May Lieutenant 
Sweet and five other ranks from the transport platoon rejoined the battalion. After being 
left at Kalamata, these men had made their way to another evacuation point where they 
had been able to board one of the last destroyers leaving Greece. A week after Sweet's 
party arrived, more good news came in: four officers (Major Starr, Captain R.L. Gilbert, 
Lieutenant N.R. Teague and Lieutenant K. Young) and some seventy other ranks, mainly 
from B Company, were in Crete. 
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These men, together with elements from the 2/6th Battalion, formed the 17th Brigade 
Composite Battalion, which consisted of twenty officers and 367 other ranks. The 
Composite Battalion was re-equipped with American .30 calibre 1917 pattern rifles (their 
.303 Lee Enfield rifles were taken to re-equip the 2/7th Battalion) and a few Hotchkiss, 
Bren and Thompson automatic weapons, and it was deployed near Kalami on the south 
coast of Suda Bay. 

The German airborne assault on Crete began on 20 May. The battle was particularly 
fierce, but the 17th Brigade Composite Battalion was not directly involved, although its 
area was bombed and strafed by German aircraft. On 27 May the men of the Composite 
Battalion were amazed to see the anti-aircraft gunners in the area destroying their guns 
—all the reports indicated that the battle was going well. Later the unit was ordered to 
break up into small groups and make their way to the south coast for evacuation. 
Corporal A.H. Wallace, who was one of the 2/5th men in Crete, wrote: 


Roads were crowded with men and some vehicles going south to Spahkia; We did not have 
very much food, but water was fairly plentiful on the north side of the island. Food dumps 
were supposed to be along the road, but | never found them, neither did other men | asked. 
Rations got very scarce, and on the south side of the island water was obtained in only two 
wells ... Many of us had nothing to eat for 36 hours and two other men and myself had a 
steel helmet of water in 30 hours. Machine gunning and bombing was very intense until the 
last two days ... 


Wallace was evacuated on 1 June. The 17th Brigade Composite Battalion lost three 
killed, thirteen wounded and 198 prisoners. 

After the fall of Greece and Crete the British authorities in London and the Middle East 
became increasingly concerned that the Germans might attempt to overrun Syria (which 
then included Lebanon) and use it as a base for an advance on the Suez Canal in 
combination with Rommel’s drive across north Africa, or, an advance against the British- 
controlled oil fields in Iraq and Persia. At this stage, Syria was under the control of the 
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‘neutral’ Vichy French whose High Commissioner, General Dentz, was known to be 
bitterly anti-Free French and anti-British. These fears were heightened in May by a 
German-backed Arab rebellion against the British in Iraq. The British soon realised that 
Dentz was implicated, and, after putting down the rebellion, they decided to invade Syria 
before the Germans moved into the area in strength. 

Invading Syria, however, was no simple task. Dentz had the equivalent of two strong 
divisions under his command, including ninety tanks, 150 armoured cars and ninety field 
and medium guns—a total of 35000 regular troops including four battalions of the 
Foreign Legion. Moreover, the mountainous terrain of southern Syria, especially 
Lebanon, greatly favoured the defenders who knew the area intimately. 

The main components of the invading force were Major General J.D. Lavarack’s 7th 
Australian Division (21st and 25th Brigades and supporting units),* hitherto untried in 
battle but strenuously trained since its formation in May 1940; the veteran 5th Indian 
Brigade; and a Free French contingent that was in the process of being organised into six 
battalions and two batteries of artillery. It was decided that the 7th Division's shortage of 
infantry would be made up by placing the 2/8rd and 2/5th Battalions under its command 
—they were the only two battalions of the 6th Division in Palestine that were over half 
strength; the 2/5th numbered 569 all ranks. Initially, these two battalions were to be 
employed in policing captured areas. The 6th Divisional Cavalry, 9th Divisional Cavalry, 
2/3rd Machine-Gun Battalion, 2/2nd Pioneer Battalion, and detachments of British cavalry 
were also placed under Lavarack’s command. The invasion force as a whole was 
commanded by General Wilson, but it was agreed that once the Damascus—Rayak— 
Beirut line had been taken, Lavarack and the headquarters of the Ist Australian Corps 
were to control the whole operation, Major General A.S. Allen, formerly of the 16th 
Brigade, succeeding him in command of the 7th Division.‘ 

Three main routes led into Syria from Palestine: one over desert roads to Damascus, 
another along mountain roads via Jezzine to Rayak, and a third along the narrow coastal 
plain to Beirut and beyond. The plan was to advance with one brigade along each of 
these. On the left the 21st Australian Brigade would thrust along the coast to Beirut; in 
the centre the 25th Australian Brigade would push over the mountains to Rayak; and on 
the right the 5th Indian Brigade would overcome the first opposition and form a bridge- 
head through which the Free French would advance across the desert to Damascus. 

The invasion began on 8 June. General Wilson and his staff expected the operation to 
be a walkover, but they did not appreciate the depth of Anglophobia and anti-Free French 
sentiment amongst the Vichy officers and troops. The British had hoped that the pres- 
ence of the Free French in the invasion force might persuade the Vichy troops not to 
resist, but the opposite was the case—the Vichy troops fought well, while the Free 
French were less motivated. Heavy resistance was encountered from the outset, and 
progress was much slower than expected. 

On 3 June the 2/5th Battalion had come under the command of the 7th Division, and a 
week later C Company, under Lieutenant W.M. Mayberry, set out for Merdjayoun, a 
mountain town about 10 miles inside Lebanon, arriving on the evening of 12 June. Once 
at Merdjayoun the company came under the command of a composite British cavalry 
unit (of Royal Scots Greys and Staffordshire Yeomanry) and supporting elements, known 
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10.13 Palestine, Lebanon and Syria. 


as Todd Force, which was attempting to advance along two routes (A and B) running 
north-east from the town. C Company was made responsible for the security of the 
rearward areas, with two platoons in the fort south-west of the town and one platoon at 
Nabatiye et Tahta. 

On 15 June the French counterattacked in strength towards Merdjayoun with tanks, 
infantry and cavalry supported by artillery and machine-guns. The whole of Todd Force, 
including Mayberry’s company, was forced to withdraw. Indeed, there was some panic in 
the rear echelons when rumours circulated that French tanks had broken through. That 
night (15/16 June) Mayberry’s company accompanied by some carriers of the 6th Div- 
isional Cavalry and a detachment of the 2/2nd Anti-Tank Regiment withdrew in good 
order to Qleaa, where they took up a position astride the road with a squadron of 
Staffordshire Yeomanry on the right and another of Scots Greys on the left. It was not 
until 1030 on 16 June that the first French tanks appeared, and then only two, one of 

202 which was hit and destroyed; the other retreated. Thus the French counterattack petered 
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22s Battalion’s C Company. 


out before C Company was directly engaged, although several of Mayberry’s men were 
wounded by shellfire. Over the next few days Merdjayoun was recaptured. During this 
period patrols from C Company collaborated with 2/25 Battalion and 2/2 Pioneer Bat- 
talion, Lieutenant A.C. Smith subsequently receiving the MC for his leadership. The 
company continued in its security role until the end of the month. 

Damascus, on the inland flank, fell to the Allies on 21 June. The main area of French 
resistance was now in the coastal sector south of Beirut where the enemy held a strong 
position on the north bank of the Damour River. ‘The enemy’s positions’, wrote Long, 
‘which now formed the greatest obstacle to an advance to Beirut, possessed far greater 
natural strength than any yet encountered on the coastal sector.’ The Damour River ran 
through a deep ravine which cut across the Australians’ line of advance, forming a 
natural barrier. In this area the coastal plain, which was only about half a mile wide, was 
cluttered with orchards and banana groves and intersected with water channels—and 
known to be heavily defended. It was therefore decided to take the town of Damour, 
which then had a population of about 5000, by outflanking it with a right hook through 
the ridges and hill to the east. However, this meant traversing some very rugged country 
—within 3 miles of the coast the ridges rose to nearly 2000 feet. Moreover, the ridges, 
and the wadis that cut between them, ran east-west, so the Australians would have to 
advance against the ‘grain’ of the country. 

The French force defending Damour consisted of the equivalent of seven weak bat- 
talions, including two of the Foreign Legion, plus an additional two battalions that arrived 
during the course of the battle. Their artillery support included at least four field batteries 
of 75's, two of 155mm guns, and some coastal defence guns. The French were well dug 
in on the high ground overlooking the river, and, because they were familiar with every 
hill and track, they held a considerable advantage over the Australians who had no 
previous experience of the rough terrain they were about to fight over. 

To overcome these strong positions Lavarack, who now commanded Ist Australian 
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Corps, decided to concentrate the 7th Division between Jezzine and the coast, while the 
British 6th Division took over the Merdjayoun and Damascus sectors. To bring the 7th 
Division up to full strength it was decided to reform the 17th Brigade with the 2/3rd, 2/5th 
and 2/2nd Pioneer Battalions, with brigade headquarters brought up for the task from 
Palestine. . 

Major General Allen’s final instructions for the attack, issued on 4 July, were that 
before the attack opened Brigadier Stevens’ 21st Brigade (2/14th, 2/16th, and 2/27th 
Battalions) was to clear enemy patrols from the area south of the river and, on the first 
day, advance to a line Er Roumane—Four a Chaux—Point 212-the river’s mouth; and 
exploit to Kheurbet el Biar and Damour. The 17th Brigade was to concentrate at El 
Haram and be ready at one hour's notice either to counter any threat outside the 21st 
Brigade’s area, or carry on the 21st’s attack. If ordered to continue the attack, Savige’s 
brigade was to advance through the right flank of the 21st until his left battalion, the 
2/5th, was on a line from Deir Mar Jorjos to En Naame and the 2/3rd Battalion occupied 
the wooded plateau on the right covering the roads leading into the area from the east. 
Ultimately, the 17th Brigade was to cut the coast road north of Damour. Considerable 
artillery, air and naval gunfire support was available. 

During the last week of June the 2/5th (less C Company at Merdjayoun) had been 
engaged in security patrols around Deraa. Despite some reports of enemy troops 
approaching the area there was no fighting and no casualties. On 2 July the battalion 
moved to Habouche, where C Company rejoined the unit, and then travelled to El 
Haram, the 17th Brigade’s concentration area, arriving on the night of 4/5 July, taking up 
position behind the 2/27th Battalion. 

The 21st Brigade began the assault at midnight on 5/6 July, supported by sixty guns. 
On the left the 2/16th Battalion encountered fierce resistance but was able to establish a 
shallow bridgehead north of the river at El Atiqa. On the right one company of the 2/14th 
also met stiff opposition and had to fend off several counterattacks on Hill 567. In the 
centre, however, the 2/27th was able to penetrate the enemy’s positions, despite the 
incredibly steep terrain, and seize a corridor which stretched from the river through El 
Boum to Daraya. This was accomplished by midnight on 6/7 July. As soon as this 
success was confirmed, the 2/14th (less the two companies on the right) moved along 
the corridor, and attacking westwards, entered the north-eastern part of Damour on the 
afternoon of 7 July. 

Brigadier Savige in consultation with Brigadier Stevens decided that the 17th Brigade 
should immediately follow the 2/14th Battalion into the corridor so that the brigade's 
approach march could be made under cover of darkness. The 2/3rd Battalion was to lead 
followed by the 2/5th. Savige decided to hold the 2/2nd Pioneers in the coastal area. The 
instructions given to the leading battalions of the 17th Brigade were to form up west of 
Hill 498, to move thence to a start line on the Wadi Daqoun, and then advance to the 
objective: the line from En Naame through Deir Mar Jorjos to Hill 569. ‘To perform these 
orders’, wrote Gavin Long, ‘would demand uncommon stamina and fortitude ... simply 
to reach Daraya in one more or less continuous march, much of it by night, was a 
considerable feat.’ For the 17th Brigade, however, the march (or climb) to Wadi Daqoun 
(beyond Daraya) was only the beginning—from then on they would have to fight their 
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Troops of the 2/5th Battalion advancing from a sheltered position near Khalde on the road to 
Beirut, 11 July 1941. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (42172) 


way forward over equally rough terrain. 

The fact that the 2/3rd and 2/5th were to go so far into the hills through which even 
mules might not be able to follow made it necessary to give the men a heavy load. Each 
carried forty-eight hours’ rations, not less than fifty rounds of ammunition (some carried 
up to 300), two grenades, one sticky bomb, a blanket, and a full water-bottle. Mules were 
to carry reserves of ammunition and one ‘No. 11’ wireless set for each battalion; the 
brigade signal section was to also run a telephone line to each battalion. No artillery 
observation officers were to accompany the infantry; it was left to the commanding 
officer to signal for artillery support either by wireless or by telephone, or, if these failed, 
by signal lamp to an observation post, commanded by Captain Lowen, on Hill 394; this 
hill had a grandstand view of the battle and was often the only source of information 
available to Savige—the French realised its importance and shelled it heavily. 

The 17th Brigade set off from El Haram at 2330 hours on 6 July. From El Labiye 
onwards the cliff leading down to the river crossing was so precipitous and a shower of 
rain made it so slippery that the men of the 2/5th often found themselves sliding down on 
their backsides. A drizzle of rain added to the difficulty. Half-way down, the track, which 
had been a target for French artillery all the previous day, had crumbled into shale 
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caused by the shelling; and equipment lay round marking the trail of the 2/27th Battalion 
on the previous night. The mules were left at this point. 

The CO, Lieutenant Colonel King, had sprained his ankle two days before but despite 
great discomfort was able to keep up with his men, who struggled into E] Boum between 
0745 and 0845 (7 July) feeling very tired. In fact, some stragglers of the 2/3rd were found 
asleep on the track. There King decided that the proposed forming up place west of hill 
498, which followed the line of a steeply faced ridge, was not suitable and fixed a new 
line through E] Boum where the 2/3rd formed on the right and the 2/5th on the left. 

A mule train arrived at 1000 hours with a wireless set, and King was able to inform 
Savige of his progress. Blankets and other gear that could be dispensed with (or which 
had not already been abandoned) were placed in a dump and, at 1030, the battalion 
began to advance due north in diamond formation with 500 yards between companies, 
200 yards between platoons, and the men in single file. At intervals through the advance 
the battalion came under mortar, machine-gun and artillery fire (some over open sights), 
but casualties were light because of the dispersed formation. 

At 1730 the 2/5th was at Daraya. By this stage the men were exhausted, but the 
Brigadier ordered the advance to continue, arguing that ‘Tired men who win through 
were better than dead men killed storming occupied positions.’ At 1930 the battalion was 
crossing Wadi Daqoun, a precipitous ravine, in failing light—as darkness fell progress 
became slower and slower. The 2/5th Battalion War Diary commented, ‘At the various 
halts, the troops, now particularly tired, fell asleep and great difficulty was experienced 
and much time lost in ensuring that they were all wakened and continued the advance.’ 

No direct opposition was encountered until the battalion reached a wadi immediately 
south of Deir Mar Jorjos just before midnight (7/8 July). The forward companies (B and 
D) were engaged by machine-guns and rifles but soon silenced them. A Company met 
some opposition as it crossed the wadi, but overcame it, capturing three prisoners and 
overrunning four 75’s and eight machine-guns. Lieutenant V.M. (Mick) Walters was 
particularly outstanding in this action. By 0300 on 8 July A and B Companies were 
holding Deir Mar Jorjos with C Company on the ridge behind, while D Company (Captain 
F.A. Rowell) moved out to secure the high ground forward of En Naame. A fighting patrol 
entered the village and captured a French colonel of the Foreign Legion and his staff. The 
rest of D Company followed up to hold the village. By this time the infantry signallers had 
run out of cable, but at about 0800 an officer of the 2/4th Field Regiment managed to 
bring through his line—it was now 15 miles long—and with it King was able to speak to 
Savige and report his position. 

Soon after dawn on 8 July the French provided evidence of having recovered from the 
first shock of finding Australian troops so deep in their positions. Mortar bombs began 
falling among Rowell’s company, from mortars sited on the ridge north of Deir Mar 
Jorjos. At 1230 hours Headquarters Company was brought forward to replace Rowell’s, 
which was sent down the steep slope to the main road to establish a road-block near the 
point where the track from En Naame meets the Beirut road. Over forty years later, 
Lieutenant Alwyn Shilton who then commanded a platoon in D company, recalled: 


we moved down the ridge a bit and stopped in the next little village down, where we were 
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quite heavily mortared. The Arabs there had quite a lot of poultry and of course this was fresh 
food. So, even with all the mortar bombs raining down and around, the fellers were running 
around with their bayonets getting these chooks and knocking their heads off. So when the 
word came to move on practically every man in the company (mind you, there were only 
about forty ...) had a chook or two tied on to his haversack. I've never seen anything so 
funny as this company going along with all these white feathers everywhere. 


Seventy-five yards from the road, however, Rowell saw enemy troops in position under an 
arched stone bridge. He decided, after conferring with his platoon commanders, that one 
platoon (Lieutenant J.C. Leask’s) should storm the bridge while the other two (under 
Lieutenant Shilton and Lieutenant Bill Taylor) gave covering fire. In his report on this 
action Lieutenant Leask wrote: 


1 had orders from the company commander to shoot my way through. I picked out a corporal 
(D.H. Matthew) and two Tommy-gunners for the job and later, on the corporal’s suggestion, 
added a Bren gun. In order to make as little movement as possible | did not view the enemy 
position but sent the corporal forward to look round the corner through a periscope. The 
corporal put forward a plan of attack which | adopted, and then he, two Tommy-gunners, a 
Bren gunner and myself stormed the position which was 75 yards along the wadi from the 
corner. The corporal threw a grenade while advancing, and as we neared the bridge the dust 
had cleared, the last of the enemy could be seen disappearing to the rear. 


After Leask’s platoon had captured the bridge Shilton’s and Taylor’s platooris left the wadi. 
Shilton recalled: 


My orders were to get up out of the wadi along the right of the road. Bill Taylor’s platoon was 
to go up on the left of the road, and the other one [Leask’s] was to sit around the bridge area. 
So I led my thirteen fellows up out of the wadi, it wasn’t very deep, but no sooner had we 
hopped up than here was a tank we hadn't seen. The crew was alerted by then and in 
business, but we were so close to them that they couldn't depress the cannon to hit us. 
However, they opened up with machine-guns and the cannon too, and knocked one of my 
fellows—killed him. But the cannon was going over our heads—it was just like being under 
the Southern Aurora. You can imagine the blast from the gun and the thing going over your 
head—it must have been only two or three feet over. There was this big low tree, I can still 
see it, and the shells were clipping the leaves out of this tree as they went through. We 
Opened up on it and one of my corporals, Don Lawrie, had a Bren gun and he was virtually 
blowing my head off as he was firing because I was sort of running ahead and he was further 
back and he was firing across in front of me. But with Jimmy Leask’s platoon and Bill Taylor's 
platoon firing on the tank we eventually drove it off ... 


Throughout this action Shilton was cursing himself for leaving behind two anti-tank sticky 
bombs which had become too heavy during the long approach march. An hour or so 
after securing the bridge a French motorcyclist unsuspectingly drove down the road. He 
was riddled by rifle and machine-gun fire. 

From an observation post near Deir Mar Jorjos, Colonel King, who had been watching 
Rowell’s company, could now see the enemy gathering for a counterattack, so he 
ordered the artillery to put down a barrage on the French as they assembled. ‘The enemy 
broke and fled’, wrote the 2/5th’s War Diarist, ‘It is thought that this action led to the 
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The Cedars of Lebanon during 
preparation of defences of Tripoli, 
involving heavy work at high 
altitude September 1941. (L to R) 
Captain LH. Lowen and Lieutenant 
Colonel R. King, CO 2/5th 
Battalion. 1.H. LOWEN 


collapse of Damour.’ In fact, the town of Damour was now being pressed hard from three 
directions. The 2/5th had closed the road leading out of it to the north, the 2/14th was in 
the north-eastern outskirts, and the 2/2nd Pioneers were moving up from the south. 

At 1930 hours more enemy movement north-east of the 2/5th was reported. Rowell’s 
company was withdrawn from the road-block, and the battalion occupied an are from En 
Naame through Deir Mar Jorjos to Hill 230. C Company was temporarily placed under the 
2/3rd Battalion on the right. That night a detachment from the 2/5th’s mortar platoon 
under Sergeant Tom Russell was instrumental in holding off a French counterattack at Er 
Roumane. Sergeant Bill Deverill, the acting platoon commander, reported that Russell's 
detachment knocked out three French machine-gun nests and that Russell also directed 
the fire of a mortar detachment from the 2/27th. Meanwhile, during the same night (8/9 
July), the French evidently made a large-scale withdrawal, and by 0700 hours on 9 July 
Damour was in Australian hands. 

It had been decided that after Damour fell the 21st Brigade would take over the area 
south of Wadi Daqoun while the 17th Brigade took over the area north of it. Later in the 
morning the 2/2nd Pioneers and elements of the 6th Divisional Cavalry advanced through 
Damour to a ridge beyond Karacol on the coast road, followed by the guns of the 2/5th 
Field Regiment which deployed around the village, under sharp fire from French guns, 
and engaged the enemy’s forward troops over open sights. Later they shelled the 
southern outskirts of Beirut at extreme range. At this stage B and D Companies of the 
2/5th Battalion took up position at the road-block (now behind the Pioneers) and waited 
for orders. 
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Lieutenant Colonel P.D. Starr CO 
2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion, 
14 January 1942-22 March 1943 
MRS STARR 


At about 1630 hours Savige found King and ordered him to relieve the Pioneers and 
use the cavalry to maintain contact with the enemy. King established his headquarters on 
the road, and ordered B Company to relieve the Pioneers astride the road further north. B 
Company moved forward under cover of darkness at 2100, but still came under heavy 
artillery fire, and relieved the Pioneers at 2145. However, it was found that the position 
established by the Pioneers was not far enough forward to protect the guns of the 2/5th 
Field Regiment, so King ordered the advance to continue through the night to a line 
running two miles south-east from Khalde, which was occupied at about 0420 hours on 
10 July. By that stage A and D Companies had caught up, and C Company was coming 
back from the 2/3rd Battalion. 

According to Gavin Long, the 2/5th was now ‘merely the skeleton of a battalion, none 
of the three forward companies exceeding forty-four men.’ Despite the unit being well 
under half strength the advance had to continue. That morning Savige called on King and 
instructed him to push towards a French road block about three-quarters of a mile ahead 
and three-quarters of a mile south of a conspicuous radio tower. The forward companies 
now had the support of the whole of the 2/5th Field Regiment and a troop of 6-inch 
howitzers. King made a plan whereby some of these guns would concentrate on the 
radio tower, around which the French had grouped their guns, while others would put 
down a barrage 500 yards in front of the leading troops until zero hour and then would 
lift in 100 yard bounds every two minutes until all the guns were concentrating on the 
radio tower. The French artillery fired heavily on the Australian positions during the day 

The attack began at 1530 hours. By 1548 the leading company (B Company), despite 
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mortar fire from the ridge on the right, had advanced 500 yards. The enemy’s artillery fire 
became more intense, but by 1615 all companies of the battalion were advancing, and a 
few minutes later the leaders reached the French road-block and came under machine- 
gun fire from a blockhouse there. The road-block was made of two belts of ‘dragon’s 
teeth’ a few yards apart. The heaviest resistance came from the ridge on the right of the 
road-block where the French had several mortars and machine-guns. @ne of B Com- 
pany’s platoons was pinned down below the ridge for two-and-a-half hours, until tanks 
and carriers of the 6th Cavalry came forward and by 1630 hours cleared the road for 400 
yards beyond the road-block. 

Next morning (11 July) the enemy’s fire dwindled and eventually ceased. At 1300 hours 
King went forward to the road-block and ordered that a patrol probe forward for about 
1000 yards. The patrol returned and reported that it had not met any enemy. King was 
sceptical, so he ordered three more patrols to check if the enemy had withdrawn. All of 
these came under heavy fire; it was apparent that the patrol which had previously 
reported not meeting any enemy had been allowed to pass through the enemy’s posts, 
which withheld fire and remained concealed. About this time a squadron of French tanks 
paraded in full view on the sand dunes just beyond the radio tower—the French were 
ready and waiting. King reported to Savige that he was in contact with the enemy’s main 
defences; he was ordered to stay in position for the night and told that a co-ordinated 
attack would be planned for the next morning. 

However, at 2300 hours on 11 July King was informed that hostilities would cease in 
two hours: at 0100 hours on 12 July. Actually the French did not stop shelling until 0200, 
but then the guns fell silent. The Syrian campaign was suddenly over. 

The larger part of the task in Syria had been borne by Australian troops. The strength of 
each national contingent employed in Syria to the end of June was: Australian, 18000; 
United Kingdom, 9000; Indian, 2000; Free French, 5000. The battle casualties in the 7th 
Australian Division and attached units were: thirty-seven officers and 379 other ranks 
killed, and eighty-seven and 1049 wounded. The 2/5th Battalion lost two officers and 
thirty-nine other ranks killed and wounded, mostly during the fighting around Damour 
between 6 and 12 July. 


From the cease-fire until January 1942 the 2/5th was involved in the occupation of Syria, 
which included service in the high, snow-covered mountains of Lebanon. During this 
period the battalion retrained to a new peak of efficiency, and was brought up to full 
strength as wounded and sick men returned from hospital and reinforcements arrived 
from Australia. 

On 2 November 1941 all ranks were sad to see Lieutenant Colonel Roy King leave the 
battalion. He had been an efficient no-nonsense commander whose dry wit had often 
relieved tense situations. He was destined to command the 16th Brigade from 1943 to 
1945, and eventually rose to the rank of Major General. For his services he received the 
CBE and DSO. 

Lieutenant Colonel F.G. Wood from 2/6th Infantry Battalion took over the unit from early 
December 1941 to late January 1942, after which Major Starr assumed command. Starr, 
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who was soon promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, was one of the most popular officers of 
the 2/5th. Popularly known as ‘Danny’ he was always willing to have a yarn with the 
ordinary Digger and take notice of his problems and complaints. Starr was to have the 
difficult task of leading the 2/5th against a new enemy in a new type of war. 
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government began demanding that the AIF should be brought home to defend 

Australia. After a great deal of argument between London and Canberra it was 
decided that the 6th and 7th Divisions would be returned. Thus early March 1942 found 
the 2/Sth Battalion at Suez preparing for the voyage home. ‘It was good to think’, wrote 
Lin Cameron, ‘it was goodbye to Farouk and Farida, the wogs, the jackals, Adolf, Musso, 
the lot... It was Aussie here we come!’ 

On 10 March 1942 the 2/5th boarded HMT Otranto, a 20.000 ton ship with 3500 troops 
aboard. After sailing for two days down the Red Sea the ship pulled in at Port Sudan, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Starr went ashore. ‘On return to the ship’, wrote Cameron, ‘Danny 
carried with him a roll [of papers] which looked suspiciously like maps, together with 
instructions that it was not to be opened until the ship was twenty-four hours clear of 
Aden. If it proved to be maps, then someone was playing a particularly dirty trick. 
Everyone could find their way around Melbourne without a map. Danny passed the 
odious parcel to the IO.’ 

As soon as the clock ticked past the twenty-four hour mark after leaving Aden, the 
parcel was opened. They were maps: and there was the 2/5th’s destination—Java. The 
CO set off with the maps heading for the bridge. 

Fortunately for the 2/5th there was another change of plans. Java had already been 
overrun by the Japanese, resulting in the loss of the 2/2nd Pioneers and 2/3rd Machine- 
Gun Battalion, both of which had fought in Syria. Meanwhile, the Japanese seemed to be 
most active in Burma, posing a threat to India and Ceylon. Therefore it was decided to 
divert the 16th and 17th Brigade Groups to Ceylon to reinforce the British garrison. 

On 21 March the Ofranto steamed into Colombo Harbour. From the ship, recalled 
Cameron, ‘Ceylon presented an unbelievable sight to eyes that had become used to sand 
and more bloody sand. The hills and mountains were green with every conceivable 
shade of green. No colour film can ever do justice to Ceylon for none could be big 
enough to encompass all the eye sees.’ But there must have been many a Digger who 
wished he was looking at Port Melbourne. 

The battalion disembarked on 24 March and then went by train to Galle, where the unit 
took up residence in an old Dutch fort. On 5 April Japanese carrier-based aircraft 
bombed Colombo. The whole island was placed on alert, but the anticipated invasion 

214 — did not materialise. For the next three months the 2/5th trained and built defences in 
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Ceylon, gaining some useful experience in the damp-hot jungles of the island. Of 
particular interest was a series of lectures given by a British lieutenant colonel who had 
fought the Japanese in Malaya. He was able to provide much useful information on 
Japanese tactics which later greatly helped the Australians. 

Aside from the hookworms, scorpions and leeches, the battalion had a pleasant stay in 
Ceylon, and, after some initial fear, the local people were found to be very friendly. 
Apparently they had heard rumours that the terrible Australians would ravage the island 
from one end to the other—some even sent their womenfolk to hide in the hills. 
However, the Ceylonese soon found the Diggers to be fairly well behaved and generous 
with their money, and after a few days the women returned to their villages. 

In early July British and Indian forces took over the 16th and 17th Brigade Groups’ 
defensive role (the 2/5th was relieved by a battalion of Gurkhas) and the Australians were 
allowed to resume their voyage home. Most of the 2/5th embarked in HMT Athlone 
Castle. With 4300 troops on board the ship was very crowded, but there were few 
complaints because this time everyone was sure that they were bound for Australia. 

The convoy left Colombo on 13 July and, after a bitterly cold voyage across the 
Southern Ocean, arrived in Port Phillip Bay on 3 August. After disembarking the troops 
were taken straight to Seymour where each man was issued with three extra blankets and 
warm clothing—especially needed by men who had come straight from the tropics to a 
Victorian winter. Through the middle of August all ranks received a well-earned, but 
brief, two weeks of home leave. After two years and three months away, the 2/5th was 
home—but not for long. 

On 28 August the 17th Brigade marched through Melbourne where, according to the 
2/5th’s War Diary, a ‘very large crowd accorded the troops an enthusiastic welcome.’ By 
this stage the Japanese were in New Guinea. With the enemy so close to Australia’s 
shores the public were certainly relieved to see the return of these experienced troops 
from the Middle East. General Sir Thomas Blamey, now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Australian Military Forces (including the AIF, CMF and Permanent Army), took the salute. 
A couple of days later the 2/5th travelled by train to Singleton, New South Wales. ‘A 
feature of the move’, commented the unit’s War Diary, ‘was the hospitality encountered 
all along the route.’ It was a great boost to the troops to know that they were appreciated. 
After two weeks in Singleton the battalion travelled on to Brisbane, arriving on 4 October. 

On 8 October the battalion embarked in the small Dutch cargo ship Maetsuycker. On 
board were 860 troops, five trucks and large quantities of ammunition. In addition to 
the ship’s anti-aircraft guns, some fifty Brens and eight anti-tank rifles were mounted for 
air defence—a sure sign that the 2/5th was heading into dangerous waters. Over the next 
nine days the Maetsuycker steamed northwards towards New Guinea. Fortunately there 
was no trouble from Japanese aircraft, and on 17 October the battalion disembarked at 
Milne Bay, at Papua’s very eastern tip. 

A month-and-a-half before, Milne Bay had been the scene of bitter fighting. An 
attempted landing by Japanese marines had been repulsed by the 18th Brigade (7th 
Division) and 7th Brigade (militia): this was the first time the Japanese had been 
decisively defeated on land. Meanwhile the remainder of the 7th Division together with 
the 16th Brigade (6th Division) and 30th Brigade (militia) had stopped the Japanese on 
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Men of D Company, 2/5th Battalion, covering a track from a captured Japanese weapon pit 50 
yards from Japanese positions, 23 July 1943. (L to R) Corporal R.T. Jones, Corporal E. Thompson, 
and Private C.E. Wilson. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (56767) 


the Kokoda Track, about 30 miles north-east of Port Moresby, and were starting to push 
the enemy back along the track towards Buna on the north coast of Papua. 

With heavy fighting raging in Papua the 2/5th Battalion expected to be called into 
action at any moment. However, it had been decided that the 17th Brigade, under 
command of Brigadier M.J. Moten, who had been promoted to the brigade in January 
1942 after success in Syria as CO 2/27th Battalion, should be held in reserve. Moreover, 
Milne Bay was developing into a major Allied base and needed a strong force to defend 
it. So for the next three months the 2/5th again found itself in a garrison role. But Milne 
Bay was nowhere near as pleasant as Ceylon: ‘The place was notorious for torrential 
rains’, wrote the official historian, and it ‘was a malarial pest hole’. Although the 
battalion was able to carry out some jungle training, most of its time was spent making 
roads and unloading ships. The men worked around the clock in eight-hour shifts; at 
night the area was illuminated by blazing 44-gallon drums filled with petrol and sand. 
The work was essential but unglamorous, very tiring and profoundly boring. 

In early December the carrier platoon of the 2/7th Battalion, reinforced by a 
detachment from the 2/5th under Corporal N.A. Lucas, was despatched to Buna to 
provide ‘tank’ support for the assault on the Japanese coastal stronghold. But the lightly 


Private F.W. McVicar of 18 Platoon D Company 2/5 Battalion working as a forward scout, Mt 
Tambu, 23 July 1943. The japanese soldier on the right is dead. McVicar was killed next day 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (56768) 


armoured, open-topped carriers were never intended to be used as tanks. The result was 
disastrous: all five vehicles that were sent into action were knocked out, ‘proof of the 
dictum that carriers were not tanks’, commented the official historian. 

By mid-January 1943 Japanese resistance around Buna was collapsing. However, the 
7th Division (including the 18th Brigade which was sent from Milne Bay to Buna in 
December) and the 16th Brigade were exhausted—reduced to less than half strength by 
battle casualties and malaria. Only two AIF brigades now remained fit for action, the 17th 
at Milne Bay and the 19th, which was part of the Darwin garrison and could not be 
moved away from that sensitive area. So the next phase of the New Guinea campaign 
would fall squarely on the shoulders of the 17th Brigade. 

While the campaign in Papua was waxing and waning a small band of Australian 
guerillas, known as Kanga Force, based at the Wau airfield was harassing the Japanese 
in the Lae—Salamaua area. The country around Wau was particularly rugged: tangled, 
steep-sided mountains generally covered in dense bush but occasionally with long kunai 
grass. Usually the trees blocked out the sun from the narrow tracks so that they were like 
winding tunnels, their floors sodden with decaying vegetation. A report described the 
country thus: 
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Such conditions of rain, mud, rottenness, gloom, and, above all, the feeling of being shut in 
by the everlasting jungle and ever-ascending mountains, are sufficient to fray the strongest 
nerves. But add to them the tension of the constant expectancy of death from behind the 
impenetrable screen of green, and nerves must be of the strongest, and morale of the highest, 
to live down these conditions, accept them as a matter of course, and maintain a cheerful yet 
fighting spirit. 


At this stage Kanga Force relied entirely on air supply, and since the transport aircraft of 
1943 could not carry armoured vehicles, and could carry field guns only if they were 
dismantled, the fighting in the mountains around Wau was dominated by the infantryman 


(or commando) and the weapons he could carry in his hands or on his back. 

It had been feared for some time that the Japanese would attempt to seize the airfield. 
These fears were reinforced when a large Japanese convoy arrived at Lae on 7 January. 
The next day General Blamey warned Brigadier Moten that his brigade would be airlifted 
to Wau to secure the airfield against the anticipated enemy attack. 

The 17th Brigade was moved, a battalion at a time, by sea to Port Moresby where the 
American transport planes were waiting. The 2/6th Battalion led the movement, and its 
leading elements were flown into Wau on 14 January, the rest of the battalion following 
over the next few days. Kanga Force had been reinforced none too early, for on 21 
January a patrol saw enemy troops moving in strength along the Black Cat Track towards 
Wau. But it soon became evident that the Black Cat was not the main axis of the 
Japanese advance. Instead, they were cutting their way along a disused track (soon 
known as the ‘Jap Track’) which ran from House Copper on the Black Cat to Wandumi. 
Most of the 2/6th was sent along the Black Cat to outflank the advancing Japanese. Only 
one company, Captain W.H. Sherlock’s, was to operate along the Jap Track from 
Wandumi. Moten was banking on reinforcements being quickly flown in to support the 
2/6th.! 

Meanwhile, on 15 January, the 2/5th left Milne Bay aboard the MV Duntroon and 
arrived at Port Moresby the following day. Poor weather over the mountains delayed the 
start of the 2/5th’s airlift until 24 January, and then only a small advanced party of 
eighty-one all ranks, including Lieutenant Colonel Starr, was able to get through. The bad 
weather closed in again delaying the arrival of the first two rifle companies until 27 
January. Captain A.C. Bennett’s B Company was the first to arrive, followed by Major A.T. 
Rowan’s A Company. These two companies were sent down the Buisaval Track to 
outflank the Japanese from the south. By dawn on 28 January the leading platoon was at 
Summit Camp and the rest were at Ballams. 

The Australians seemed well situated, but the Japanese moved faster and in greater 
strength than expected. By mid-morning on 28 January they were attacking Sherlock’s 
company in great numbers and threatening to break through to Wau—if that happened 
the men out on the Black Cat and Buisaval Tracks would be cut off from their only 
source of supply. At this stage Moten, who believed from other reports that the Japanese 
force facing Sherlock was merely a strong fighting patrol, ordered Major Rowan, who was 
in charge of the two 2/5th companies at Ballams, to send only one platoon to reinforce 
Sherlock's company at Wandumi. Rowan chose Lieutenant Lin Cameron’s platoon of 
Bennett’s company. 
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11.3 Battle of Wau. Dispositions, dawn, 28 January 1943. 


After a gruelling forced march via Kaisenik, Cameron's platoon arrived at Sherlock's 
positions at 1230 hours. After only a few minutes’ rest one of Cameron’s sections was 
sent to reinforce the left flank and another to the right, whilst Cameron and the remaining 
section were held in reserve. In a report written in 1952 Cameron recalled: 


During the next five hours | saw a series of unsuccessful enemy attempts to over-run our 
positions at Wandumi. The Japs were supporting their assaults with LMG fire and two or three 
light mortars. 

On one occasion during the afternoon the Japs attempted to infiltrate our positions by 
crawling through the thick Kunai grass on the left front, and had actually threatened to 
overwhelm our front. 

I personally saw Captain Sherlock hastily gather approx 20 men and with a bayonet charge 
forced the Japs to withdraw after hand to hand fighting. This occurred at approx 1400 hours 
on 28 January. | remember this action vividly as | had asked to lead as one of my sections 
under Cpl Len Wilkinson was included in the counter-attacking party, but Capt Sherlock 
firmly refused my request as he said it was his duty to lead any assault to hold his company 
positions. 


Sherlock’s leadership was inspiring, and although ammunition and water were beginning 
to run low, casualties were mounting, and there was no prospect of immediate 
reinforcement, the morale of the men remained high because of their confidence in their 
leader. 

At about 1500 hours Sherlock and Cameron could see a stream of Japanese two or 
three abreast pouring over the Wandumi Trig Point towards them. Sherlock immediately 
phoned Brigade Headquarters and, according to Cameron, ‘told some staff officer to tell 
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Private J.R. Prigg (left) and Private 
P.J.C. Friend of A Company near Mt 
Tambu. They had distinguished 
themselves at Mt Tambu 19-20 
July 1943. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 
(56757) 


the Brigadier to get off his big ——- ——, and if he trained his field glasses on Wandumi 
Trig Point, he would see they [the enemy] were more than a strong fighting patrol.’ 
Apparently as a result of this blunt report, C Company and elements of Headquarters 
Company of the 2/5th, who had only landed at Wau that morning, started out under Major 
J.W. Duffy to reinforce the hard-pressed Wandumi force. They came up to Sherlock’s 
positions that evening. Sherlock and Duffy decided that, since they could not hope to 
hold the hundreds of Japanese closing in on them and, in any case, the enemy would 
simply flow around any position the Australians took up between Wandumi and the 
Bulolo River, they would withdraw their force to the other side of the river. This 
movement was already underway when Major R.A.C. Muir, Moten’s brigade major, 
arrived. He informed Moten at once of the position, and the brigadier ordered him to take 
command of the whole force. Muir then decided to hold on one of the lower features 
between Wandumi and the river. He argued that it was important to hold as far forward 
as possible to give the 2/7th Battalion time to fly into Wau. With Japanese all around 
them in the darkness they felt their way back to a hill near the river. Occasional bursts of 
fire came from either side as they took up position. The last message Moten received was 
at 0300 hours on 29 January. Muir said that there were 300 to 500 enemy troops in front of 
them and more moving around their left flank; if Moten decided they should move to the 
Wau side of the river they would do so, but otherwise they would hold on where they 
were. Moten replied they were to withdraw, but they never received the message.” 

Eventually, Muir ordered his men to break up into small groups and make their way 
back to Wau as best they could. Sadly, the gallant Sherlock was killed while crossing a 
log bridge over the Bulolo, while others were hunted and harried by Japanese patrols 
aided by dogs. Over the next few days various small groups showed up at Wau. Duffy 
and a couple of men from the 2/5th did not arrive until 4 February. For the rest of the 
battle C Company of the 2/5th effectively ceased to exist. 

Luckily, Cameron’s platoon escaped the disaster. Late in the afternoon of 28 January 
he and his men had been ordered to carry the wounded over the river and hold the 
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Hospital at the foot of Mt Tambu. Japanese snipers fired 23 shots through the tarpaulin covering 
without hitting any of the wounded. Regimental Medical Officer Captain Busby is behind the man 
eating from the mess tin. DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


Ballams—Wau road where it joined the track to Wandumi near Crystal Creek. 

Sherlock’s defence of Wandumi had delayed the Japanese throughout 28 January—a 
delay that was absolutely vital. By the end of that day, however, the enemy were simply 
pouring around his flanks towards Wau. At 1900 hours a transport driver reported to 
Moten that he had seen a body of Japanese troops on the main road not more than 2 
miles south-east of the airfield. In order to reinforce the airfield’s defences Moten ordered 
Starr to bring in Cameron’s platoon from Crystal Creek and Rowan’s and Bennett's 
companies from Ballams. 

Cameron’s platoon set off from Crystal Creek at about 2300 hours. After a while 
Cameron realised that there were Japanese on either side of the road. However, in the 
darkness the enemy must have assumed that Cameron’s men were also Japanese, 
because the intrepid young lieutenant was able to lead his platoon straight down the 
road and through the Japanese positions without being challenged. Miraculously, 
Bennett and Rowan were able to repeat the same feat (although the last platoon was 
fired on).* They arrived at Crystal Creek at about 0430 hours (29 January) and were able 
to march straight through the Japanese positions to arrive at Wau in time to man the 
airfield’s defences at 0700 hours. 

By that time Japanese small arms and mortar fire from the south-east was beginning to 
fall on the outer defences of the airfield and continued intermittently until 0815 hours. 
But at 0915 hours Australian reinforcements began to land, heralding a record arrival of 
sixty planes with 814 troops—the remainder of the 2/5th Battalion, mainly Captain R.H. 
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11.4 Battle of Wau. The Japanese attack on Wau, dawn, 30 January 1943. 


MacFarlane’s D Company (making the unit’s total strength thirty-five officers and 580 
men), and Lieutenant Colonel Guinn’s 2/7th Battalion. The weather over the mountains 
had cleared just in the nick of time. 

The fresh 2/7th Battalion and Rowan’s company of the 2/5th were deployed south-east 
of the airfield, across the enemy’s most likely line of advance. The remainder of the 2/5th 
held the north-western and western approaches. Just before dawn on 30 January the 
Japanese made their bid for the airfield. The main weight of the attack fell on the 2/7th 
who fought back magnificently. They were aided by the arrival of two 25-pounder guns of 
the 2/lst Field Regiment which opened fire at 1130 hours, inflicting heavy casualties on 
the enemy. 

Over the next few days the 2/7th aided by Rowan’s company gradually gained the 
upper hand, while the rest of the 2/5th was held in reserve. Then on 4 February Starr was 
warned to prepare to carry out a counterattack along the western bank of the Bulolo 
towards Crystal Creek. He and the Battalion IO, Lieutenant D.A. McBride, reconnoitred 
the line of advance, and that evening B Company (Bennett) and D Company 
(MacFarlane) were relieved of their airfield defence duties by the 21st Brigade and 25th 
Brigade Carrier Companies (dismounted). Next morning (5 February) Bennett and 
MacFarlane moved out at 1000 hours heading for the start line—a track running from a 
saw mill on the west bank of the Bulolo to the main road. 

The advance from the start line commenced at 1200 hours on 5 February with 
Bennett's company on the left, MacFarlane’s on the right, and continued throughout the 
day without encountering any opposition, mainly because the companies were ‘bush 
bashing’ and keeping away from tracks. That night the companies bivouacked near an 
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11.5. Battle of Wau. Dispositions, afternoon, 5 February 1943. 


emergency landing ground just north-east of Leahy’s Farm. Next morning (6 February) 
MacFarlane’s company advanced on the left of the principal road from Wau to Crystal 
Creek, while Bennett’s company advanced astride the road with Lieutenant D.J. Toland’s 
platoon leading. Suddenly machine-gun fire from both sides of the road cut down three 
of Toland’s men. Bennett, recognising that there were strong Japanese positions sited in 
depth in the bush along either side of the road, decided that a frontal attack would be 
too costly. He discussed the position with Colonel Starr who then brought forward 
Rowan’s company to hold the road and sent Bennett's company wide through the bush 
to circle the Japanese positions and come in upon them from the south by way of a 
dominating ridge. Nightfall thus found Bennett's men about 1000 yards south of the 
Crystal Creek bridge. During this outflanking movement their only contact had been with 
a Japanese patrol, of which they killed one man. Rowan, however, had lost several men 
during his forward movement astride the road, and MacFarlane's company (on the left of 
the road) had run into well-camouflaged defences and hot fire which killed or wounded 
ten men. 

The morning of 7 February found the Australians pressing hard against the Japanese. 
On the right flank the 21-year-old Lieutenant E.R. Reeve and his platoon led the attack of 
Bennett's company. They burst into a Japanese position on the eastern edge of the high 
ridge which overlooked Crystal Creek. The startled Japanese had time for only a few 
scattered shots before Reeve and his men were among them, killing many. The surviving 
Japanese fled in disorder leaving Reeve’s men in possession of a medium machine-gun, 
much ammunition, and many papers. The Australian platoon then moved westward for 
about 200 yards, clearing more Japanese posts as they went. Toland's platoon came 
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forward to carry the attack still further to the west, and during the afternoon his platoon 
and Reeve’s grimly set about destroying more Japanese positions. That evening, when 
they were held up by fierce fire, Bennett brought forward Cameron’s platoon in an effort 
to clear the entire ridge before nightfall. The Japanese refused to be silenced, however, 
and darkness came with the Australians in a company perimeter for the night and the last 
of the Japanese positions on the ridge still holding out. 

Equally hard fighting but no such obvious success had marked the day for Rowan’s 
company in the centre and MacFarlane’s on the left. Though they pressed hard against 
the Japanese they could make no significant advance. Lieutenant J.W. Taylor was killed, 
and MacFarlane and many others were wounded. Captain C.E. Scott took command of D 
Company. It was little wonder that these two companies found the going difficult; it was 
now becoming apparent that they had come up against the Japanese headquarters area 
and main defences covering the junction of the Wau road and Wandumi track, through 
which came most of their reinforcements and supplies. Indeed, it would seem that while 
the 2/5th was attacking, the strength of the Japanese was actually growing. 

Early on 8 February artillery and mortar fire hammered the Japanese positions. On the 
right Bennett had given Cameron’s platoon the task of clearing the western end of the 
ridge. Cameron’s men circled down the side of the ridge through thick bush to come at 
the Japanese positions from below. At about 1100 hours Cameron himself led the attack 
in, with his own sub-machine-gun fire and fire from a Bren gunner close behind him 
cutting down a dozen Japanese before the rest of the platoon came up with him. 
Completely nonplussed at being attacked from an unexpected direction the enemy broke 
and fled. Some of them rallied, however, and drove back with a short counterattack 
which felled several Australians before it was repulsed. Japanese snipers then opened 
fire from high in the trees, inflicting more casualties before they were shot down with 
rifle and automatic fire. Cameron himself brought down a sniper with a Bren gun. By 
midday Bennett's company was in possession of the whole of the high ridge overlooking 
Crystal Creek. During the afternoon an artillery forward observation officer operating from 
Bennett’s headquarters was able to burst shells amongst the Japanese who were now 
retreating up the track towards Wandumi. At the same time Reeve and his men, with the 
Japanese machine-gun they had captured the previous day, were able to cut down the 
enemy as they crossed the Bulolo River below. 

Meanwhile, from the other side of the principal road, Scott’s men launched a series of 
spirited attacks on their opponents’ strong positions. Lieutenant G.M. Fry’s platoon 
spearheaded a breakthrough during the afternoon and, as the evening advanced, cleared 
the principal road towards Crystal Creek. Scott, holding the remainder of his company 
west and north of the road was, however, violently attacked as night was coming down. 
Twelve more men were hit just when it seemed the day’s fighting was ended. Rowan’s 
company then joined Scott’s, and together they settled down for the night, while Fry’s 
men joined Bennett. The pincers had closed. 

On the morning of 9 February many Japanese could be seen retreating along the track 
towards Wandumi, harassed by shell bursts from the artillery, and mortar and machine- 
gun fire from the infantry. Scott's vengeful men cleaned out the Japanese headquarters 
area with mortars and grenades, and set about a detached pocket of Japanese with such 
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Captain L.A. Cameron MC, OC, D 
Company, being helped by natives to 
the ADS, Mt Tambu, 24 July 1943. 


AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (56772) 


grim efficiency that they killed twenty-five to thirty without loss to themselves. Then, with 
Rowan’s men, they spent the afternoon mopping up smaller confused remnants. 

Towards the end of the day Bennett’s company and one of Rowan’s platoons patrolled 
through to Kaisenik. Night found the Japanese positions completely reduced, the sur- 
vivors in full retreat through the hills, and dead, wounded and much equipment scattered 
behind them. Moten’s headquarters estimated that the 2/5th Battalion killed 150 Japanese 
that day. Between 6 and 9 February some 250 to 300 Japanese were killed in the Crystal 
Creek area, which, as a result, became known as ‘The Slaughterhouse’. 

The 2/5th’s counterattack had broken the back of the Japanese forces around Wau, 
and now the battle moved into the pursuit phase. Over the next few days Major George 
Warfe’s 2/3rd Independent Company led the pursuit, inflicting heavy casualties on the 
broken enemy.° Meanwhile, the 2/5th Battalion mopped up around Crystal Creek and 
Kaisenik. Surveying the carnage around Crystal Creek the battalion’s War Diarist noted, 
‘Our mortars have played havoc and in many cases have killed by shock alone. Numer- 
ous enemy bodies have clothing stripped by same effect.’ By 11 February C Company was 
reformed, and two days later reinforcements, including two officers and 101 other ranks, 
arrived by plane. 

On 14 February Lieutenant Colonel Starr was placed in command of all troops along 
the Buisaval Track from Crystal Creek to Mubo, including the Guadagasal—Waipali— 
Buibaining area. Under his command were the 2/5th Battalion and 2/7th Independent 
Company. As for the rest of the brigade, the 2/6th Battalion was to operate in the Bulolo 
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Members of 2/5 Battalion MG 
Platoon with EY rifle grenade 
launcher, Mt Tambu area, 24 July 
1943 (L to R) Private G.P. McKenzie, 
Private K.C. McAuliffe, and Corporal 
A.F.P. Burn, AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 
(56771) 


valley, the 2/3rd Independent Company was to operate along the Black Cat, while the 
2/7th Battalion, under the supervision of the 2/8th Field Company, was to follow in the 
wake of the 2/5th Battalion and push through a jeep road along the Buisaval Track from 
Crystal Creek to the Summit, aided by the 2/5th’s reserve companies. 

Over the next two weeks patrols from the 2/5th Battalion and 2/7th Independent 
Company ranged forward to the Guadagasal—Waipali—Buibaining area against little 
opposition. On 26 February Buibaining was found unoccupied, except for some fifty 
dead Japanese, evidently victims of bombing and strafing by the Allied air forces. By the 
end of the month it was clear that the Japanese had withdrawn completely to Mubo. It 
was estimated that since 28 January some 1200 Japanese had been killed in battle while 
an unknown number had died of starvation and disease. 

This was the beginning of the period known in the 2/5th as the ‘weary months’. As the 
Australians slowly but steadily pushed the Japanese back towards Salamaua, the energy- 
sapping tropical climate and malaria-infested jungle took a heavy toll. On average it 
rained one inch in the afternoon and evening every day of the year in the hills around 
Wau and Salamaua. In the forward areas there were no tents, only ground sheets and gas 
capes, which gave poor cover, particularly at night. Much of the time the men were 
soaked to the skin and had to plod through stinking, clinging mud. 

Almost every man had to have a few days of rest each couple of weeks to recover from 
an attack of malaria. Captain Bennett, the commander of B Company during this period; 
commented, ‘It was no use reporting sick, as this meant walking back miles and miles. 
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Lieutenant Colonel T.M. Conroy CO 
2/5th Battalion March 1943—July 
1944. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (66522) 


pl a’ 


When you got there the attack was often over and you had to walk back to the company. 
So, with the RMO’s and Battalion’s permission resting in the company area was the usual 
thing.’ Malaria and other diseases—dengue, typhus, beri beri, and a variety of skin 
ailments—not to mention sheer exhaustion and battle casualties, reduced the companies 
to half strength or less, throwing a heavier burden on those who happened to be 
relatively fit. 

Casualties faced a nightmare journey from the forward area back to Wau, whence they 
were evacuated by air to Port Moresby. Stretcher cases often had to be carried by native 
bearers for two or three days, resting at aid stations along the way, before they reached 
the jeep road that led to Wau. Although the ‘boongs’ (as the natives were affectionately 
known) were very careful and gentle, the journey was inevitably rough and agonising as 
the bearers negotiated the steep, muddy tracks. The journey along the bumpy jeep road 
was not much better. Once at Wau, however, the ‘Salvos’ were waiting with a smoke and 
a cup of tea, and conditions became more comfortable. 

At this time Moten received orders to inflict ‘a severe blow upon the enemy in the 
Salamaua area’, but not to become bogged down in siege operations against prepared 
enemy defences. Moten therefore planned an indirect attack on Mubo by the 2/5th 
Battalion, the 2/7th Independent Company, and a section of the Ist Mountain Battery, 
which was struggling up the track from Wau. They were to occupy the strategic high 
ground around Mubo, bypass Mubo itself, and by offensive operations along the 
Japanese lines of communication from Mubo to Komiatum make the Mubo position 
untenable as the enemy’s supplies became exhausted. At the same time the 2/3rd 
Independent Company was to establish supply bases along the tracks that ran east from 
Bulwa by way of Missim and prepare to act against the Japanese supply line from 
Bobdubi to Komiatum. The main advance would not begin before 12 March. 

During the second half of March the 2/5th Battalion and 2/7th Independent Company 
quietly edged forward on to the high ground around Mubo, and by the end of the month 
were holding strong positions. The lack of serious resistance showed that the Japanese 


Troops of 2/5 Battalion moving into action at Mt Tambu, 24 July 1943. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 
(56770) 


had still not recovered from their defeat at Wau. 

On 24 March Lieutenant Colonel Danny Starr left the 2/5th. He had been specially 
chosen to take command of the 58th/59th Battalion which was soon to enter the battle 
area. Being an untried battalion they needed a commander experienced in jungle 
warfare—Starr was a good choice. The 2/5th’s new commander, Lieutenant Colonel T.M. 
Conroy, arrived at Guadagasal on 3 April. Early in the war Conroy had been with the 
2/43rd Battalion (9th Division), and during the siege of Tobruk had temporarily comman- 
ded the 2/15th. Later he became CO of the 2/32nd. 

Changes were also taking place in the high command in New Guinea. It had been 
decided that the forces in the Wau area should be boosted to divisional size by the 
addition of the 15th Brigade (24th Battalion and 58/59th Battalion) and the headquarters 
of the 3rd Australian Division commanded by Major General (formerly Brigadier) S.G. 
Savige. Broadly, the plan was for the 17th Brigade to keep up the pressure around Mubo, 
while the 15th Brigade took over the 2/3rd Independent Company and its role of attacking 
the Japanese line of supply between Bobdubi and Komiatum. 

Savige was not due to take command until 23 April. Nevertheless, on 4 April he was at 
Wau, and two days later he was reconnoitring the forward area at Guadagasal, where he 
met many old friends from the 2/5th. He wrote: 


The 2/5 Bn was my favourite team. They were mostly enlisted from the inner suburbs of 
Melbourne, and a large proportion of them had had little chance of a square meal during the 
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depression. During our period of training in Palestine in 1940, more men of 24 Bn collapsed 
than of all my units. Good food and hard training developed them into a tough unit, and hard 
fighting turned them into a first class Bn. They fought in every phase of the campaign in Libya. 
They were the only unit of my Bde which was with me throughout Greece, and also the only 
one in my composite Bde during the Syrian Campaign. 

I believe the affection which existed between us was mutual as demonstrated on that trip 
[to Guadagasal]. For my part, | was thrilled at meeting the 2/5th fellows, and particularly as 
they were the first unit | contacted since leaving the [17th] Bde in Damascus. For their part, 
they greeted me in large numbers at Ballams, where the reserve Coy was stationed and, at 
points along the track, cheery groups greeted their DOB with smiles, and the number of times 
I had a pannikin of tea, which always appeared to be just ready, was remarkable. 


On 12 April the 2/7th began relieving the 2/5th which moved back to Wau, except A 
Company under Captain H.A. Bradley which remained in the forward area under the 
command of the 2/7th. Bradley’s company was given the task of attacking a feature 
known as Green Hill just north-east of Mubo. However, the attack failed when the 
company ran into unexpected opposition during its approach march, and the company 
was forced to withdraw. 

Summarising the period from February to May 1943 the 2/5th Battalion’s War Diary 
commented: 


The Bn has beerf entirely relieved of its responsibilities in forward areas after three months of 
close contact with the enemy. Our losses have been relatively light, slightly more than one 
man killed or wounded per day. On the other hand the Bn has driven the enemy from Wau to 
Mubo and inflicted heavy casualties conservatively estimated at 600/700. During this period 
the technique of jungle fighting, organisation, administration and close co-operation with 
supporting arms has received close study and considerable improvement has been effected. 
The morale has always been high and although the strain has been severe on health, spirits 
have remained high. 

Now the Bn is resting. Accommodation is good and routine training is in progress ... New 
faces have appeared amongst the officers and NCOs and slowly those wounded in various 
actions are returning to the -unit. 


Beri beri afflicted some 25% of the unit, indicating a lack of vitamin B in the rations, 
while two or three men were evacuated with malaria each day. In other words, disease 
inflicted many more casualties than the Japanese. Some reorganisation was taking place 
as a result of the previous months in action. The transport and carrier platoons (which 
had been operating as ad hoc rifle platoons) were disbanded, while a machine-gun 
platoon armed with Vickers guns was raised, and the mortar platoon was expanded to 
include eight 3-inch mortars. 

The battalion continued its well-earned rest until 21 June, when D Company moved 
forward to support the 2/6th Battalion, now the forward battalion in the hills around 
Mubo, which was still in Japanese hands. This move was part of a much larger plan. 
With the Australian force in the mountains expanded to two brigades, supply became 
increasingly difficult. David Dexter, the official historian of this phase of the New Guinea 
campaign, commented that the ‘air force did its best, but bad weather caused delays and 
throughout June the troops often went hungry or were down to their last meal. Inaccurate 
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D Company 2/5 Battalion waiting for zero hour, Mt Tambu, 24 July 1943. Captain L.A. Cameron, 
MC, is on the left, AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (56769) 


dropping of supplies and lack of [native] carriers also helped to keep the cupboard 
bare.’ As a result the high command decided to open a coastal supply route by landing at 
Nassau Bay an American battalion group which would push inland and link up with the 
Australians who, in the meantime, would capture Mubo. 

The Americans landed at Nassau Bay on the night of 30 June/1 July and after a great 
deal of initial confusion began to move inland. The Australian attack on Mubo, sched- 
uled to begin on 7 July, was assigned to the 2/6th Battalion. The 2/5th was to provide 
one company (Captain S.L. Morse’s C Company) for the initial phase, while others were 
to stand by to provide support as required. On the night of 6 July Morse’s company 
together with three companies from the 2/6th stealthily assembled in the jungle near 
Mubo behind Buiapal Creek just north of its junction with Sach’s Creek. Their task was to 
cross the Buiapal and capture the dominating feature known as Observation Hill. How- 
ever, the Japanese had strong positions at the southern end of the hill, which would 
have been too costly to attack head-on, so it was decided to isolate the enemy by cutting 
their lines of communication, and then attack from the rear. 

At 0930 hours on 7 July, 120 Allied aircraft droned overhead and began bombing the 
enemy's positions. The official historian wrote: 


The entire Mubo Valley was enveloped in thick smoke broken only by sheets of flame flashing 
across the valley as the heavy bombers dropped their loads. Most bombs seemed to be in the 
target area, and, even if the attack did not inflict heavy casualties on the entrenched enemy, it 
certainly helped raise the spirit of the attackers and lower those of the defenders. 


The air attack ceased at 1040 hours. 

Thirty minutes before zero hour (midday) Morse and his men set out in a north- 
easterly direction and by 1340 hours had blocked Vial’s Track about half a mile north of 
the enemy’s maip stronghold on Observation Hill. They encountered no opposition and 
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immediately set about establishing an ambush position. Next morning (8 July) a com- 
pany from the 2/6th pushed through Morse’s position and down a spur on the eastern 
side of the hill which ran to Kitchen Creek and Bui Savella Creek, to block the main track to 
Mubo. Meanwhile, another 2/6th company turned south from Morse’s position and 
attacked the main Japanese stronghold at the southern end of Observation Hill, but they 
ran into heavy resistance and were pinned down for the rest of the day. 

On 9 July another company of the 2/6th reinforced the attack against the main 
Japanese stronghold, but they too made little headway against the well-entrenched and 
camouflaged enemy. That evening Morse’s company was attacked from the north by 
Japanese moving down Vial’s Track, apparently attempting to break through to their 
comrades at the southern end of Observation Hill. They poured in heavy fire and 
attempted to encircle Morse’s company, but the Australians would not budge and replied 
with accurate automatic and rifle fire. Morse was reinforced by a platoon from the 2/6th, 
and with their aid the attack was repulsed by 1745 hours. The Australians lost one killed 
and six wounded; the enemy’s losses were unknown. 

Over the next couple of days the 2/6th successfully gained ground in the area between 
Kitchen Creek and Bui Savella Creek, but could still make no headway against the 
Japanese at the southern end of Observation Hill. In order to relieve this situation the 
2/5th’s D Company (now under Cameron), which had been standing by on Mat Mat Hill, 
was ordered to attack the southern end of Observation Hill with one platoon. Cameron 
selected Lieutenant C.H. Miles’ platoon. 

Lieutenant Miles led his platoon forward from Mat Mat early on 12 July, but, as he was 
crossing Buiapal Creek at Mubo, suffered the unusual misfortune of being accurately 
bombed by a Japanese plane and lost one man killed and two wounded. After sending 
back the wounded the platoon began to climb the southern slopes of Observation Hill 
and successfully brushed aside opposition from a Japanese outpost. Further progress 
was prevented when the platoon came to the southern end of the main enemy position 
which had been causing such trouble for the 2/6th Battalion. Although heavy enemy 
machine-gun fire prevented much movement, Miles went forward with the battalion’s 
mortar sergeant, Sergeant C.A. Robertson, and Signalman C.P. Turnbull with a telephone 
and cable. Only 50 yards from the enemy position and thus in a very dangerous position 
from his own ranging fire as well as enemy fire, Robertson directed 3-inch mortar and 
medium machine-gun fire from Mat Mat upon the Japanese. A slight slip by one Vickers 
gun actually sprayed the forward position and wounded Turnbull. As soon as the 
bombardment finished, Miles’s men leapt forward and attacked the formidable position. 
The Japanese had had enough and fled before the determined advance of the small 
group of Australians, who completely cleared the area by 1630 hours. 

Advancing steadily the platoon passed through many defensive positions just aban- 
doned. Three large bullet-riddled and blood-stained huts, hastily buried corpses, tins of 
food opened that day, and a good lookout position in a large tree which looked over Mat 
Mat were passed before the platoon found a big Japanese camp with accommodation for 
700, freshly cooked food, and many bloodstains. Miles saw a path leading to the 
north-west, but since it was getting dark he decided not to push his luck and to withdraw 
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With this success the Mubo area was effectively cleared, and by 14 July Mubo airstrip -- 
was ready to receive light aircraft. Moreover, the Australians and Americans had linked 
up, thus opening the coastal supply route which also enabled more artillery to be 
brought forward. Hundreds of Japanese had been killed, but large numbers escaped by 
night along tracks unknown to the Allies. Meanwhile the 15th Brigade was applying 
heavy pressure in the Komiatum area. 

By 10 July Lieutenant Colonel Conroy had already received orders that Captain Ben- 
nett’s company should be brought forward to join Morse’s. Together the two companies, 
known as ‘Bennett Force’, pushed northwards along Vial’s Track towards the Japanese 
positions at Goodview Junction. They relieved the 2/3rd Independent Company south of 
Goodview Junction on 14 July. Bennett was instructed to prevent any Japanese escaping 
from Mubo and to patrol vigorously the Goodview area. 

Next day the rest of the 2/5th Battalion came forward and moved into position to attack 
the next objective, Mount Tambu. This feature was crowned by four knolls; at the 
northern end was the largest, Tambu Knoll, which was separated by a deep ravine from 
Northern Knoll, while at the southern end were the twin Western and Eastern Knolls. 
Most of the mountain was covered in dense jungle, and its approaches were very steep. 
At 1700 hours on 16 July Captain V.M. Walters’ A Company approached Mount Tambu 
from the south and attacked along Walters’ Track up a heavily defended, steep razorback 
spur that led to Eastern Knoll. Lieutenant K.J.P. McCoy’s platoon attacked on the right but 
was pinned down. On the left flank Sergeant W.L. Tiller, out in front of his men, wiped 
out an enemy machine-gun crew, and, after hand-to-hand fighting in which twenty 
Japanese were killed, Tiller’s men were able to overrun the Eastern Knoll. The third 
platoon led by Lieutenant Reeve then attacked and captured the Western Knoll. The 
Japanese remained on the higher Northern Knoll, leaving about 100 yards of jungle- 
covered no-man’s-land between the two forces. Walters’ attack finished at 1800 hours, 
after which he consolidated the captured position as well as he could before darkness. 
As the men had not carried digging tools it was fortunate that they had captured a 
Japanese position with pill-boxes and weapon pits for 100 men. 

Realising the danger in allowing the Australians to gain this toehold on Mount Tambu 
the Japanese counterattacked eight times during the night. They crawled to within 10 or 
15 yards of Walters’ positions before rushing the defences firing and screaming. ‘Fighting 
was thick and furious during these counter-attacks and the small arms fire was the 
heaviest I've known,’ said Walters’ report. The Australians used their ammunition spar- 
ingly, but even so the riflemen were down to five rounds each and the Bren guns down to 
two magazines a gun by morning. The Japanese fired 120 mortar bombs into the 
company’s positions during the night. Mortaring, shelling by a mountain gun, and a hail 
of fire from light and medium machine-guns failed to shake the defenders’ resolve. At 
0830 hours on 17 July Cameron’s company with a detachment of 3-inch mortars moved up 
to support Walters along a new and better track discovered by Cameron himself— 
Cameron’s Track. Walters’ ammunition and supplies were replenished, while Cameron 
dug in about 300 yards back to give depth to the defences. 

The Japanese attacked Walters’ company again at noon on 17 July, but with a fresh 
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supply of ammunition and the support of the 3-inch mortars, Walters’ men held the 
enemy at bay. During the afternoon careless enemy movement enabled the crack shots 
among the defenders to do some sniping: Sergeant F.J. McCormack killed eight Japanese 
and Private D. Kirwan four. At 1800 hours about 200 Japanese attacked Reeve’s platoon. 
Although outnumbered ten to one, Reeve’s men repulsed the attack with withering fire. 
After this attack had petered out little vegetation remained between the Japanese and the 
Australians. 

Supported by mountain guns, which had been dragged forward, and 3-inch mortars, 
Walters attacked northwards on 18 July to clean out a Japanese pocket and gained an 
extra 80 yards of toehold among the Japanese positions on the lower slopes of Northern 
Knoll. This advance was made possible by the exploits of Lance Corporal J.J. Jackson, 
one of Tiller’s section commanders. Using three grenades he destroyed an enemy 
machine-gun post and then killed the three occupants of a pill-box with his Tommy-gun. 
With this extra ground Walters strengthened his position, but could not advance farther 
because of the dominating fields of fire the Japanese commanded from Northern Knoll. 
As both companies were now at only half strength, Cameron placed Lieutenant H.H. 
Martin’s platoon under the control of Walters, who used the platoon to strengthen his left 
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Three members of a B Company, 
2/5th Battalion patrol which killed 
eighteen Japanese at Komiatum. 
(L to R) Corporal Charles Wilson, 
Private Jack Keating, and Private 
Paddy Sweet. DEPARTMENT OF 
INFORMATION (15719) 


flank. Ammunition, food and water were carried forward by Cameron’s other two pla- 
toons in the afternoon. Meanwhile, the battalion RMO, Captain H. Busby, set up two 
large American tent-flies as a forward aid post in the middle of Cameron’s company. 

It was now apparent that it would be too costly to overrun Northern Knoll. On the other 
hand, the Japanese were obviously desperate to push the Australians off Eastern and 
Western Knolls and the lower slopes of Northern Knoll. Therefore, it was considered best 
to let the Japanese do the attacking and suffer the heavy casualties that would inevitably 
result. 

In the evening of 18 July the troops were startled by a severe earth tremor. It rained 
heavily that night, providing cover for the Japanese who moved round the flanks of the 
two 2/5th companies. Despite the torrential downpour the sentries of Cameron’s rear 
platoon heard noises and reported to their platoon commander, Lieutenant Miles. At 
about 0400 hours on 19 July a signaller woke Cameron to report that the telephone line 
was dead. Just then the Japanese charged out of the darkness. A defending Bren gunner, 
with a lucky burst into the darkness, knocked out an enemy machine-gun which had 
been firing along Walters’ Track into the centre of the Australian position. All enemy 
attempts to recover their machine-gun resulted in their dead being piled up along the 
track. Confidence and steady fire by Miles’ men stopped the Japanese, who withdrew just 
before first light leaving twenty-one dead, including one officer and two NCOs. 

In the afternoon the Japanese sharply attacked Walters’ positions. In the company’s 
forward section post only two men (Privates P.J.C. Friend and J.R. Prigg) with a Bren gun 
and a Tommy-gun were in occupation, because the remainder of the section was away 
bringing up supplies and ammunition. With accurate automatic fire, Friend and Prigg 
managed to hold the section post for 20 minutes against fierce attacks until the rest of the 
section returned. When the enemy attack was at its most critical stage and ammunition 
was short, Sergeant Tiller advanced towards the enemy throwing grenades and inflicting 
such casualties that the Japanese were held off. As usual the Japanese increased the din 
of battle with screaming and yelling, for example: ‘Come out and fight, you Aussie 
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Members of 11 Platoon, B Company, 2/5 Battalion, after returning from a patrol at Goodview 
Junction during which numerous casualties were inflicted on the Japanese, August 1943 
DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION (15725) 


conscripts’, and ‘Come out and die for Tojo’. On several occasions the Japanese reached 
within 10 yards of the defenders’ pits. All available men from brigade headquarters and 
the remainder of the 2/5th were used to carry ammunition and supplies forward to the 
two embattled companies. In the end, the determination and experience of the Austra- 
lians prevailed, and the Japanese attacks petered out. Walters reported: 


By 1430 hours that day we knew we had him. Our men stood up in their trenches and 
sometimes out of them yelling back the Japs’ own war cry and often quaint ones of their own. 
One of them knew a smattering of Japanese and had a great time, shouting out things such as 
‘Ten minutes smoko, lads’. It developed into an absolute slaughter of the Jap and we literally 
belted him into the ground. 


The Australians conservatively estimated that they had inflicted 350 casualties on the 
enemy, while they had lost fourteen killed and twenty-five wounded. Two Japanese light 
machine-guns and one light mortar were captured. 

At 1730 hours en 19 July Walters’ company was relieved by Cameron’s and withdrawn 
te the junction of Walters’ and Cameron’s Tracks, while an American company occupied 
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Voting day in New Guinea, August 
1943. Hatless at the rear are 
Albert Locke, Stan Taylor and 
unknown. Seated facing the 
camera is Snowy Salter. The men 
wearing hats are all Americans 
DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION (15670) 


the positions vacated by Cameron. The 2/5th’s second-in-command, Major N.L. Goble, 
now took command of the force on the southern slopes of Mount Tambu. 

From 19 to 23 July Bennett's and Morse’s companies probed the enemy’s flanks, 
finding strong Japanese positions on either side of Mount Tambu. All indications were 
that the Japanese were extending and improving their defences. Savige informed Moten 
that artillery would be landing at Nassau Bay in a few days’ time, and no advance was to 
be made without it. 

By 23 July two Australian mountain guns and four American 75-mm guns were within 
range of Mount Tambu. Together with battalion mortars and Vickers guns they were 
considered by brigade to be sufficient support for another attack. Again the task was 
assigned to the 2/5th Battalion. Colonel Conroy’s plan to capture Mount Tambu, issued 
on 23 July, called for an attack next morning by two companies—Captain Cameron’s 
along the north—south track to Northern Knoll, and Captain Walters’ from the west along 
Caffin’s Track. 

Covered by Corporal J. Smith, Cameron crawled forward before dawn on 24 July to 
within a few yards of the Japanese pill-boxes on the left of the track. He counted seven 
pill-boxes in two lines of defence on both sides of the track. At first he thought the 
Japanese positions were empty, but then shovels of dirt came flying out of one of the 
pill-boxes; the Japanese were still there and digging in. Steep slopes falling away on both 
sides of the track meant that the company would have to attack on a narrow front. In 
front of their pill-boxes on the left the Japanese had embedded sharpened bamboo 
stakes which would further channel the advance. As a result of this reconnaissance, 
Cameron believed that a flank attack was the best plan—experience had shown that 
frontally attacking prepared Japanese defences was very costly—but Conroy informed 
him that brigade had ordered a frontal assault and that the attack must begin that 
morning. 

For 15 minutes before the attack the Australian and American artillery fired on Mount 
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Captured Japanese weapons at 
Komiatum, with light machine gun 
Corporal Stan Huston and mortar 
Private Stan Taylor, August 1943 
DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION (15691) 


Tambu. The two Australian guns fired ninety rounds per gun, while the four 75-mm 
American guns fired sixty rounds per gun. Mortars and Vickers guns also helped. 
Cameron attacked at 1130 hours with Sergeant A.E. Williams’ platoon on the right and 
Lieutenant B.I. Leonard’s on the left. His intention was that they should drive a wedge 
into the two lines of pill-boxes and exploit whichever flank had the most success, then 
Lieutenant Martin’s platoon (which included six or seven American volunteers) would 
push through and clear the top. Cameron had fifty-nine men against an estimated 400 
Japanese entrenched in dominating positions. 

The Japanese let the two leading platoons almost reach the forward line of pill-boxes 
before a storm of fire swept the advancing Australians. Among the casualties on the right 
was Cameron himself (moving with Williams’ platoon) whose arm was shattered. When 
they saw their leader hit the men hesitated, but Cameron yelled, ‘Forward and get stuck 
into ‘em!’ Williams, followed by Corporal V.F. Carey, led his depleted platoon forward, 
and, with great dash, soon swept through the outer line of enemy pill-boxes. 

On the left Leonard’s men captured two pill-boxes before heavy enfilading fire pinned 
them down. Cameron, who was losing a lot of blood, could no longer carry on, so he 
handed the company over to Martin who put Corporal Smith in charge of his own platoon 
and sent him forward to exploit Williams’ successful advance. ‘Follow me!’, called Smith, 
and with fixed bayonets the small band charged up the deadly slope. With three men still 
behind him Smith overran a third line of pill-boxes (previously unseen) and gained the 
crest, but lack of reserves and severe casualties (sixteen, including three killed) forced 
Martin to order a withdrawal. The Japanese hurled grenades at Smith’s gallant band to 
stop their furious charge. Smith was caught by a grenade blast and dragged back 
semi-conscious. There were some forty wounds to his body, and he died later. During 
the assault Corporal L.C. ‘Bull’ Allen carried out the wounded and dressed their wounds. 

Walters’ company had meanwhile tried to attack along Caffin’s Track. While forming 
up off the track the Australians saw more than 100 Japanese move into the Mount Tambu 
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position from the east. This meant a substantial reinforcement to the strength of the 
fortress to be attacked, but Walters was not close enough to attempt {o stop them. No 
sooner had the company moved on to the track than it came under fire from behind from 
a previously unseen enemy position on a precipitous razorback ridge to the west. 
Moreover, as the company advanced it also came under fire from the pill-boxes on 
Mount Tambu. Facing the prospect of a steep and slow ascent under fire from two 
directions, and a well-dug-in and numerically superior enemy, Walters wisely decided to 
withdraw. Sadly, the gallant Sergeant Tiller was killed during this action. 

During these attacks a platoon from Captain Morse’s company climbed through very 
difficult country and set an ambush on the Komiatum Track high up on Goodview Spur 
where they waylaid a party of Japanese, killing three before being forced to withdraw by 
a larger enemy force. 

The official historian, David Dexter, commented on these forlorn attempts to capture 
Mount Tambu: 


The inability of the 2/5th to capture Mount Tambu emphasised again the danger of attacking 
frontally high features on which the Japanese were firmly entrenched, without allowing time 
for very thorough reconnaissance and detailed planning. Had the attacking company com- 
manders been given this breathing space, they might have found a way to encircle the enemy, 
they would have certainly gained a more accurate appreciation of the enemy’s strength and 
dispositions, and they might have been given a more adequate reserve. The pity was that, 
even so, Corporal Smith and his gallant band did reach the crest, only to be forced back 
again. 


Over the next few days the 2/5th vigorously patrolled the Mount Tambu—Goodview 
Junction area. The battalion’s War Diary commented, ‘Very active patrolling has placed 
greater strain on tps but has proved invaluable in locating enemy positions.’ The 
increased strain over the last few weeks also seemed to increase the incidence of 
malaria. On 28 July the 2/Sth handed over the Mount Tambu area to an American 
battalion group known as Taylor Force, leaving D Company under their command. On 30 
July an American company also attempted a frontal assault on Mount Tambu but were 
beaten back suffering forty casualties, twelve of whom owed their lives to the devotion of 
Bull Allen. Twelve times he advanced through heavy fire and carried back a wounded 
man. 

The main body of the 2/5th meanwhile probed the Japanese positions at Goodview 
Junction and attempted to gain limited objectives. On 4 August Bennett's and Walters’ 
companies attacked Hodge’s Knoll, a small steep knoll where Walpole’s Track met Mule 
(Mubo) Track. Lieutenant B. Hodge’s platoon surprised the Japanese and got a foothold 
on the knoll, but Lieutenant W.A.T. Lind’s platoon moving along Walpole’s Track could 
make no headway against the Japanese pill-boxes astride the track even after being 
reinforced by another platoon. At 1630 hours the enemy heavily counterattacked Hodge’s 
platoon and forced it to withdraw. Attempts by other platoons to reach the knoll were 
also forced back. In the fighting which lasted most of the day, twenty-eight Japanese 
were killed for the loss of seven Australian killed and ten wounded. The companies 
withdrew to their original positions south-west of Goodview Junction. It seemed that the 
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enemy was firmly resolved to hold the Mount Tambu—Goodview Junction areas, as the 
Japanese continued to strengthen their positions. Reconnaissance patrols and obser- 
vation posts lent weight to this belief. On 31 July a part at Wells OP, including Lieutenant 
B.L. Robinson and two men from the 2/5th, had observed 300 Japanese moving south 
along the Komiatum Track. This and other information provided by the observation post 
proved to be very useful. 

Over the next ten days there were frequent patrol clashes in which the Japanese 
usually came off second-best. The leading battalion of the 29th Brigade (42nd Battalion) 
had arrived at Tambu Bay on 8 August, and by 12 August had occupied Davidson Ridge 
against no opposition. D Company of the 2/5th was removed from Taylor Force and 
attached to the 42nd to foster in the new unit. It was intended that the 29th Brigade 


would eventually relieve the 17th Brigade, which had been in action for nearly six. 


months. 
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11.9 The capture of Komiatum and Mt Tambu by 17th Brigade, 16—19 August 
1943. 


Moten was now planning the seizure of Mount Tambu, Goodview Junction, and 
Komiatum Ridge. The 2/5th was to play only a secondary role in this plan. Its orders were 
to keep up the pressure on the Japanese in the Goodview Junction area and eventually 
destroy them ‘at the appropriate time when the enemy is weakened by encirclement.’ The 
2/6th was to play the main role by seizing Komiatum Ridge, thus cutting off the Japanese 
at Goodview Junction and Mount Tambu. 

The 2/6th’s attack began on 16 August. That day Bennett's company of the 2/5th raided 
the enemy’s pill-boxes at Hodge’s Knoll, inflicting eighteen casualties for the loss of only 
one man slightly wounded. By the end of the day the 2/6th was digging in on Komiatum 
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At 1630 hours on 17 August Hodge’s Knoll was found to be deserted and was 
immediately occupied by Bennett’s company. A patrol was sent northwards and found 
the junction of Stephens’ Track and Mule Track also unoccupied, but the enemy was 
found in position 40 yards further on. During the night another patrol from Bennett’s 
company set out from Hodge’s Knoll down Mule Track, then climbed a very steep track 
towards Mount Tambu where fire from pill-boxes stopped it. At first light next morning 
(18 August) a fighting patrol found the enemy still in position on Mule Track, and during 
the day another strong Japanese position was found on a spur east of the junction of 
Mule and Stephens’s Tracks. Against such heavily defended positions no further progress 
could be made. 

On 19 August, however, it was found that the enemy had made off, and Bennett's men 
were able to link up with the 2/6th on Komiatum Ridge. The same day the Americans of 
Taylor Force found that the Japanese had deserted Mount Tambu. The American unit’s 
historian described the enemy's fortifications: ‘Jap positions were found, in many in- 
stances, to be ten feet underground with a complete system of tunnels and connecting 
trenches. At least a full battalion, with virtually perfect organisation underground, had 
occupied the position. Artillery and mortar fire had done little damage to the position 
...'. It was little wonder that Cameron’s fifty-nine men had been unable to storm these 
formidable positions. 

It was now apparent that the enemy was pulling back towards Salamaua. During the 
next few days the 2/5th cleaned up Japanese stragglers around Goodview Junction and 
Mount Tambu, while other units pursued the enemy. Then on 24 August the 2/5th 
Battalion handed over its area to the fresh 47th Battalion of the 29th Brigade. Next day 
Battalion Headquarters, A, B and Headquarters Companies marched to Tambu Bay via 
Mount Tambu, preceded by D Company which reverted to Conroy’s control on arrival at 
Tambu Bay (having been removed from the 42nd Battalion). C Company remained 
behind to foster in the 47th Battalion, while the machine-gun platoon stayed with the 
42nd. That night the main body of the 2/5th bivouacked at Tambu Bay and was thorough- 
ly soaked with rain. 

On 26 August the main body was taken by landing craft to Nassau Bay, where C 
Company rejoined the unit on 1 September. On 13 September the unit was taken by 
landing craft to Milne Bay, where eight days later it embarked on the Dutch ship Bos 
Fontaine bound for Australia and a well-earned rest. 

Meanwhile, great events had taken place in New Guinea. On 4 September the 9th 
Division made an amphibious landing east of Lae, and next day the 7th Division, led in 
by an American parachute regiment, began to be airlifted to Nadzab north-west of Lae. 
Salamaua fell on 11 September and Lae on 16 September. These spectacular successes 
were made possible by the 17th Brigade’s defence of Wau and the 3rd Division’s steady 
advance on Salamaua, which, over the months, drew away enemy reserves from Lae and 
set him up for the 9th and 7th Divisions’ knock-out blows. 

From 23 April 1943, when Savige took control of operations in the Wau—Salamaua 
area, the 17th Brigade lost nine officers and 127 other ranks killed, and twenty-seven 
offieérs and 327 other ranks wounded—a total of 490 casualties. The 2/5th lost thirty-four 
other ranks killed, and nine officers and eighty-six other ranks wounded—a total of 129 
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battle casualties. These losses were sorely felt, but considering they were the result of 
four months of almost constant action they were amazingly light. In return the 3rd 
Division had definitely killed 2722 Japanese, while their total casualties were estimated 
at 8100. The campaign had proved that the Australians were far superior to the Japanese 


in jungle fighting.® 
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unit’s original CO, was waiting to greet the men as they came ashore. There were 

still a number who could remember those rough and ready days of 1940 when 
‘Cookie’ moulded the battalion out of some very raw material. Cook had closely followed 
the fortunes of his old unit and was obviously proud of its record. 

The battalion was taken by motor transport to Wondecla in the Atherton Tableland, 
where the 6th Division was reassembling for the first time since the Greek campaign in 
1941. This area had been specially chosen for training troops in jungle warfare. 
Compared with New Guinea, the jungle of northern Queensland was a much healthier 
training environment because it was clear of most tropical diseases, particularly malaria. 
But before commencing training the unit was given a rest. During the remainder of 
September and through October all ranks enjoyed a couple of weeks of home leave. 
Those who were either waiting to go on leave or had just returned, passed the time 
playing sport and relaxing. By the end of October the following decorations were 
awarded for gallantry during the Wau-Salamaua campaign: Captain V.M. Walters, MC; 
Sergeant W.L. Tiller, DCM; Sergeant J. Jackson, DCM; and Corporal P.J.C. Friend, MM. 

In early November the 17th Brigade was concentrated in Melbourne and on 18 
November marched through the streets of the city for a third time, ‘receiving a marvellous 
ovation’ from a huge crowd who had turned out to greet the troops. Girls broke through 
the barriers, and many a man had his face covered in lipstick. The reception was 
particularly enthusiastic as each battalion passed the spot where members of the 
corresponding First AIF battalions had gathered. The Governor-General of Australia, Lord 
Gowrie, VC, took the salute from a dais outside the Melbourne Town Hall. General Sir 
Thomas Blamey and a host of other senior officers were also on the dais. 

Later in the month Major Goble left the 2/5th Battalion to take command of the 5th 
Battalion (VSR) in Western Australia, to some degree reforging the links between the two 
units. 

By 24 November the 2/5th was back at Wondecla, and training began the next day. 
Much to the disgust of the veterans, the unit went right back to basics—drill, musketry 
and route marches. By the end of the month more decorations had been awarded for the 
Wau~—Salamauascampaign: Sergeant C.A. Robertson, MM; Captain D.W. McPherson, MID; 
Corporal L.A. Wilkinson, MID; Private R.G. Mudford, MID; Private J.A. McMillan, MID. 

Christmas 1943 was fairly subdued. In fact, the ‘unit celebrated the quietest Christmas 


v Vic 2/5th disembarked at Cairns on 23 September 1943. Colonel T.P. Cook, the 
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Above: Photographed before the 17th 
Brigade March through Melbourne on 18 
November 1943. Left Colonel T.P. Cook 
CBE, ED, first Commanding Officer, 2/5th 
Battalion. Right Major General Stanley 
G. Savige CB, DSO, MC, ED, first Comman- 
der of 17th Australian Infantry Brigade. 

In post war years both were to become 
Honorary Colonels of 5th Battalion, Vic- 
torian Scottish Regiment. THE AGE Right: 
Jack Ward leads A Company 2/5th Battalion 
across Princes Bridge prior to the march 
through Melbourne on 18 November 1943. 


of the war’, commented the War Diary, ‘a good Christmas dinner and beer supplied 
through Regimental funds being enjoyed by all.’ Similarly, the New Year was more a time 
of reflection than merriment: the ‘Bn ended an eventful year very quietly, with many old 
faces absent.’ 

No one knew what 1944 would bring, but many thought that with heavy fighting still 
raging in New Guinea, the unit would not be out of action for very long. This seemed to 
be borne out by the intensive training programme that began with the New Year. Close 
to the camp site at Wondecla a battle course was built, and the companies took turns in 
assaulting ‘enemy’ bunkers and pill-boxes. The resounding explosions of hand grenades 
and mortar bombs, and the rattle of rifle and automatic fire soon became commonplace. 

In February and March amphibious exercises were conducted at Trinity Beach north of 
Cairns. Soon the infantrymen of the 2/5th were familiar with several types of landing 
ships, landing craft and amphibious vehicles. The Diggers were particularly impressed by 
the LSI (landing ship, infantry) Manoora, a converted Australian liner, and the efficiency 
and hospitality of her RAN crew. All phases of amphibious operations were practised: 
scrambling down nets into the bobbing landing craft, sorting out the inevitable confusion 
on the beach, and advancing inland with tank, artillery and air support. 

Meanwhile, reinforcements brought the unit up to full strength. Many of the old hands 
who had been through the Middle East and Wau—Salamaua might have been content to 
stay in Queensland for the rest of the war, but the enthusiasm of the new recruits was 
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catching and it was not long before the veterans were as eager as the ‘youngsters’. Their 
change of heart was often passed off by saying ‘someone has to look after the young 
idiots’. 

Men who had contracted malaria in New Guinea were still having relapses, and in 
March twelve to fourteen malarial casualties were evacuated each week. This continual 
drain on the unit’s manpower caused great concern. Atebrin tablets were a suppressant, 
but as soon as the troops stopped taking them relapses occurred. As time went by the 
relapse rate began to drop but never entirely ceased. 

Through April, May and June the battalion continued its training at Wondecla. Several 
battalion and brigade exercises were held featuring considerable artillery, tank and air 
support and the use of live ammunition. In between these large-scale affairs, company, 
platoon and individual training continued. Bushcraft was emphasised, and every man 
was made familiar with loading and firing every weapon in the unit’s arsenal from small 


March through through Melbourne, 18 November 1943. Troops of the 2/5th Battalion approach the 
saluting base. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (59910) 
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arms—rifle, Bren light machine-gun and Owen sub-machine-gun—to the Vickers medium 
machine-gun, 2-inch and 3-inch mortars and the PIAT (projector infantry anti-tank), a 
British-designed, shoulder-fired anti-tank weapon. 

On 13 July 1944 a rehearsal for a divisional parade was heldeat the Hibenen 
racecourse. Four days later the 6th Division was formally reviewed by General Sir 
Thomas Blamey, accompanied by Lieutenant General Sir Leslie Morshead (GOC Ist 
Australian Corps) and Major General J.E.S. Stevens (GOC 6th Division). These were the 
only occasions on which the senior division of the Second AIF assembled on one parade 
ground complete with supporting arms and services. General Blamey told the troops that 
the three AIF divisions (6th, 7th and 9th Divisions) were now fully equipped and 
thoroughly trained and would soon be ready for any task the high command had in 
mind. He announced that personnel of the 6th Division would depart on home leave and 
on return be ready for service abroad. 

Within twenty-four hours members of the 2/5th from South Australia and Western 
Australia were on their way. The rest of the unit departed over the next few days. It was 
early September before the battalion had completely reassembled at Wondecla. In the 
meantime Lieutenant Colonel Conroy, who had been suffering from eye trouble, left the 
battalion. After a brief spell at Headquarters 17th Brigade he was seconded to the Land 
Headquarters Tactical School, where his considerable battle experience was put to good 
use. 

During this break the operational role of the 6th Division was decided. Over the 
previous year large Japanese forces had been cut off on the islands of Bougainville and 
New Britain and on the north coast of the New Guinea mainland around Wewak. For the 
moment these isolated Japanese were being contained by American forces. However, 
General Blamey realised that the Australian Military Forces must eventually take over this 
responsibility because the enemy was in Australian territory. Moreover, the Americans 
would require all their available forces for the forthcoming invasion of the Philippines. 

Originally, Blamey planned to carry out this task with seven militia brigades: two on 
Bougainville, two in New Britain, two at Aitape west of Wewak, and one at Madang east 
of Wewak. Two more militia brigades were to be held in reserve. Since Australian law 
forbade the conscripted element of the militia to serve north of the equator, it was logical 
that this role be assigned to them, leaving the three all-volunteer AIF divisions free to 
take part in the advance into the Philippines. 

However, General MacArthur, Supreme Commander of the South-West Pacific Area, 
did not agree with Blamey’s plan. He insisted that twelve brigades be employed in the 
containment task: 

four brigades in Bougainville; 

one brigade in the islands around Bougainville; 

three brigades in New Britain; 

three brigades at Aitape; and 

one brigade at Madang. 
This meant that one of the AIF divisions would have to be employed in the containment 
role. Only the 6th Division could be made ready in time, so Blamey chose it to relieve the 
American forces at Aitape. 


Sees oe, 
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Inspection of 2/5th Battalion by General Sir Thomas Blamey at Wondecla, 1944. AUSTRALIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL (66973) 


General MacArthur did not give any reasons for overruling Blamey, but there is 
evidence to suggest that he wished to keep the Australians out of the Philippines 
operation, so that his return to the scene of his defeat of 1942 would be an all- 
American affair. This was later borne out when the 7th and 9th Divisions were diverted to 
Borneo, despite a shortage of American divisions in the Philippines. 

When the 2/5th reassembled at Wondecla in early September a new CO, Lieutenant 
Colonel A.W. Buttrose, assumed command. Buttrose, a South Australian, had been an 
outstanding company commander in the 2/33rd Battalion in Syria, and later rose to 
command that unit during the Papuan campaign in 1942-43. When he took command of 
the 2/5th he was, at the age of 32, one of the younger battalion commanders in the 
Australian Military Forces. 

MacArthur’s headquarters did not provide sufficient shipping to transport the 6th 
Division to Aitape in one convoy. Thus while the leading elements arrived in mid- 
September, the division was not complete until 31 December 1944. The 2/5th left 
Australia for the third time on 24 November in the troopship Duntroon. As usual, for 
security reasons, the troops did not know where they were going, although rumours 
abounded. By this stage the Americans had landed in the Philippines, and some hoped 
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the battalion was being sent forward to bolster the invasion force. The unit's amphibious 
training helped to reinforce the idea. Thus there was a certain amount of disappointment 
when, on 29 November, the unit began disembarking at Aitape in New Guinea. The next 
three weeks were spent constructing a camp and settling in. f 

The Wewak campaign was fought in an elongated triangle of countsy bounded on the 
north by the sea, to the south by the Sepik River, and in the west by a north-south line 
through Aitape. Round Aitape the swampy coastal plain extends inland for about 8 miles 
before reaching the foothills of the Torricelli Ranges, but the plain narrows east of Aitape 
and thereafter the mountains reach down almost to the sea. North of the Torricellis a 
series of rivers flow rapidly to the sea, all of them subject to sudden flooding. To the 
south the streams run into the Sepik, a huge river navigable for some 300 miles by 
vessels drawing about 10 feet of water. Between these south-flowing streams lie a series 
of steep, heavily timbered ridges and spurs; round Maprik, however, they become slightly 
less rugged, and there are wide areas of kunai grassland. 

Along the narrow coastal plain between the base of the mountains and the shore the 
tracks ran along the edge of the beach or a little distance inland, and the surface was 
often either loose sand or muddy quagmire. In heavy rain the rivers flooded swiftly and 
violently sweeping down great pieces of driftwood which could smash bridges. Only men 
on foot could move in the mountains rising abruptly on the southern flank. Often the 
tops of the spurs leading into these ranges were only a few feet wide and offered a 
multitude of sites for defensive positions. 

There were a few miles of motor road in the neighbourhood of Aitape and Wewak and 
a motor road between Mauri and Maprik, which before the war had been an 
administrative Centre and the site of an airfield. In the coastal area the population was 
sparse, but the fertile hill country south of the Torricellis was fairly thickly populated, its 
many villages being connected by a network of foot tracks. 

The enemy force in the Wewak area numbered some 35000 and were under the 
command of the Japanese XVIII Army, consisting of the 20th, 41st and 51st Divisions, 
each of which had been reduced to the strength of a strong brigade group. The Japanese, 
unlike the Australians, lacked air support, had few heavy weapons and had no supply 
line to the outside world except for the occasional submarine. On the other hand, they 
had large stocks of small arms and ammunition, had taken over native gardens which 
supplied them with sufficient food and were still an organised, experienced and 
motivated fighting force. 

Initially, the task of the 6th Australian Division was to defend the Aitape base area and 
probe forward without committing large forces. For the first few weeks, therefore, the 
2/6th Cavalry (Commando) Regiment! patrolled the area beyond the Aitape perimeter 
and by early December had detachments at Suain on the coast and Tong in the Torricelli 
Ranges. However, as time went on the division became more deeply committed and was 
eventually ordered to destroy the Japanese XVIII Army. 

On 27 November Major General Stevens ordered an expansion of operations. The 19th 
Brigade was to advance along the coast towards Dogreto Bay, while the 17th Brigade was 
to organise a small force to relieve the 2/7th Commando Squadron (of the 2/6th Cavalry 
(Commando) Regiment) at Tong and patrol towards Balif on the southern side of the 
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12.1 Aitape-Wewak-Sepik area of New Guinea. 


Torricellis. The 16th Brigade was to be held in reserve. 

The 17th Brigade’s task was allotted to ‘Piper Force’ which consisted of A and C 
Companies of the 2/5th Battalion, two 3-inch mortar teams and a small headquarters 
element. The force was commanded by Major I.H. McBride. The commander of the 17th 
Brigade, Brigadier Moten, instructed McBride to keep his force mobile, make good use of 
air support, and not become involved in set-piece attacks. ‘Avoid anything savouring of 
bullheadedness’, instructed Moten, ‘and which might incur one unnecessary casualty.’ As 
in the Wau-Salamaua campaign, air supply was vital for operations south of the 
Torricellis. 

On 16 December Piper Force was carried by motor transport to Yakamul where it spent 
the night before setting out for Tong on foot. The march to Tong was not without 
incident. Heavy rain flooded the Harech River turning it into a raging torrent—a difficult 
barrier which had to be crossed. Several men were swept off their feet and some 
weapons were lost, but fortunately no one was drowned. 

Piper Force arrived at Tong on the evening of 20 December and took over the area 
from the 2/7th Commando Squadron at 1000 hours the following day. No contact was 
made with the enemy for several days. It seemed that the Japanese in the area were 
foraging parties which kept well clear of the Australians. Then on 27 December a 
five-man patrol led by Lieutenant A.R. Doneley ambushed twenty-two Japanese near 
Perembil and killed fifteen. Doneley was wounded but carried on and covered the 
withdrawal of the patrol. The Musimbe area was occupied on 28 December and Musinau 
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12.2 Aitape-Wewak, showing major Australian and Japanese formations, 
November 1944. 
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12.3 2/5th Battalion, December 1944-January 1945. 


the next day. Eight more Japanese were killed by patrols up to 1 January 1945. That day 
Lieutenant Colonel Buttrose arrived, followed by the rest of the battalion (less D 
Company) over the next few days. Piper Force ceased to exist, and the 2/5th Battalion 
took control of operations. 

From patrols, captured documents and native sources it was estimated that the 2/5th 
was opposed by approximately 1100 men of the Japanese 41st Division, with other 
elements of that division in reserve. Buttrose ordered that Major McBride’s company 
should form a base at Musinau and protect the right flank by pressing eastward and 
patrolling deep to the south; Captain L.A. Cameron’s company should secure, in 
succession, Perembil, Asiling, Misim and Samisai; and Captain A.S. Geer’s company 
should advance through Sumul, Walende, Maharingi and Selnaua. The aim was to secure 
the Musu—Samisai area as a base for future operations. 

The companies advanced slowly but surely. The heaviest resistance was at Perembil 
where the Japanese occupied a strong position on a razorback ridge, and the only 
approach was up a steep face. Cameron’s company attacked on 3 January after an air 
and mortar bombardment, and drove the enemy out. But that night and the next day 
about forty Japanese counterattacked. In the first assault Private H.G. Escreet was caught 
in the open, but brought his Bren gun into action and engaged the enemy, continuing to 
fire although wounded three times. The enemy were finally driven off leaving nineteen 
dead. 

At this stage only one aircraft was available for dropping supplies, and on the day 
Perembil was captured Brigadier Moten signalled Colonel Buttrose that, until the supply 
situation improved, he should halt his advance but continue aggressive patrolling. By 8 
January sufficient supplies had been accumulated to continue the advance with Asiling 
as an early objective; it was entered without opposition the next day. On 11 January 
Cameron’s company gained Samisai, where it was relieved by Captain V.M. Walters’ 
newly arrived company. Buttrose now ordered Captain Geer’s company on the left to 
secure Maharingi, and this was achieved on 15 January. 
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Japanese soldiers captured by Lieutenant C.H. Miles’ platoon at Kubriwat. 3 May 1945. 
Photographed at Maprik from where they were flown to Aitape. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (128797) 


Yamil, New Guinea, 6 July 1945 
Corporal N.J. Hughes and Private R. 
Middlin with a Japanese prisoner 
who came in under a white flag 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93835) 
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On 12 January General Stevens had told Moten that his task was ‘to maintain pressure 
south of the Torricellis and destroy the enemy at every opportunity’. Moten thereupon 
ordered the 2/5th to capture Bulamita, which was about 2 miles from the headquarters of 
the Japanese 41st Division at Balif. The advance of the three companies was resumed: 
McBride’s company on the right aimed at the Luwaite villages, Walters’s in the centre at 
Bulamita, and Geer’s on the left at Bombisima. 

On 13 January contact with the enemy was temporarily lost, but from 17 January 
onwards patrols clashed with parties of Japanese, inflicting a steady flow of casualties. 
On 19 January near Auang six Japanese were killed and two captured. Previously the 
Japanese had always fought to the death, so the surrender of these two was a remarkable 
event. Surprisingly, considering their stubbornness in battle, Japanese prisoners usually 
gave information freely. On 20 January a group of sixty Japanese was encountered at 
Bulamita, and seven were killed including two officers. 

Throughout this period RAAF Beaufort bombers of No. 71 Wing provided excellent air 
support. Guided by mortar smoke and radio telephone they made accurate strikes ahead 
of the advancing troops almost every day. On 23 January two Beauforts collided in 
mid-air and crashed; the infantry found the wrecks, but only one man out of the ten in 
the crews had survived. : 

On 24 January a fifteen-man patrol led by Sergeant F.B. McGreevy encountered an 
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enemy group about thirty strong east of Bulamita and killed fourteen. Soon afterwards a 
Japanese foraging party was ambushed at the same place. A strong enemy force then 
approached. McGreevy’s patrol withdrew through the bush and listened while the 
Japanese made a banzai charge on the position they had just left. The Australians lost 
only one wounded, and they captured an enemy Juki medium machine-gun. The same 
day, four enemy were contacted in the Bombisima area, resulting in two killed and two 
(including a lieutenant) surrendering under a white flag. 

Buttrose was now calling down air strikes on Balif where 300 Japangse were reported. 
The 2/5th was deep in enemy territory. Small groups of bypassed Japanese stragglers 
were often lurking in the rear, so constant vigilance was required by carrying parties 
bringing up supplies from the forward dumps. On 20 January five Japanese including a 
medical officer surrendered to a carrying party north-west of Bulamita. It was still more 
usual, however, for the Japanese to go down fighting. 

During January the 2/5th carried out seventy-seven fighting, reconnaissance and 
ambush patrols, and with the aid of RAAF air strikes had ‘expedited the enemy’s 
withdrawal’ (as the War Diary put it) and had cleared an area of mountain country about 
12 miles from west to east and about 8 miles from north to south. Contact was made with 
the 2/6th Cavalry (Commando) Regiment (now under Moten’s command) north-west of 
Hambini. In that village evidence of Japanese cannibalism was discovered. Two enemy 
dead were found to have had flesh removed from their bodies, and this flesh was found 
in the packs and haversacks of other enemy dead. Examples of such desperation only 
served to harden the Australians’ already very tough attitude to the Japanese. The Diggers 
felt no respect for an enemy so fanatical he would eat his comrades rather than 
surrender. 

On 1 February Colonel Buttrose ordered his three forward companies to continue the 
advance: one to Salata, one to Balif, and one to the Balaga-Numango area. On 3 
February, following accurate air strikes, Salata was secured by Geer’s company, and 
Walters’ company entered Bombeta. A patrol found Balif abandoned on 6 February, 
and Geer’s company occupied it on the same day. The enemy launched a counterattack 
shortly after the Australians moved in, but it was easily repulsed. The enemy withdrew to 
the south leaving five dead. Patrols found that Balaga, however, was strongly held by 
about 150 Japanese and that another group of eighty was dug in on the Nanu River 
south-west of Balif. Walters’ company attacked the latter with two platoons on 7 February 
but could not dislodge them. The Australians lost three wounded, and five enemy were 
known to have been killed. In line with the policy of not becoming bogged down in 
set-piece attacks, it was decided to bypass these two strongpoints. 

Just south of Balif an area suitable for the construction of a strip for light aircraft was 
found. Immediately the task of clearing the jungle was put in hand. By 20 February the 
strip was completed, and an Auster aircraft landed and took off successfully. From then 
on the wounded could be evacuated to Aitape by air, saving a gruelling six-day journey 
on a stretcher across the Torricelli Ranges. 

Many of the wounded owed their lives to native stretcher-bearers who carried wounded 
Australians over long distances across rugged mountain terrain. Indeed, the 17th Brig- 
ade’s report on the campaign indicated that the local people helped the Australians in a 
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12.4 17th Brigade, 1 February-3 April 1945. 


wide variety of ways: 


[They] acted as efficient guides and sentries for our patrols; they built huts, headquarters, 
medical posts and jungle tracks for our use; they cleared and cleaned villages previously 
occupied by an enemy devoid of the most elementary standards of sanitation; they buried the 
enemy dead; had voluntarily aided our indentured labour lines ... and had assisted to 
evacuate our wounded ... 


It was not long before a native guerilla force was actively attacking the Japanese, 
inflicting heavy casualties. The guerillas, usually armed with captured Japanese rifles 
and grenades, were able to penetrate deep into enemy territory and bring back valuable 
information. They also brought in local people from far behind the Japanese lines to 
work as carriers. It was not unusual for carriers to be working for the Australians weeks 
before their villages were liberated. 

Moten’s intention now was to seize the airfield near Maprik. This was larger than the 
Balif strip and was capable of receiving large transport aircraft. Moreover, the indications 
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Yamil, New Guinea, 6 July 1945. Sergeant C.H. Regan and Private R.N. Smith of D Company watch 
an airstrike on Ulum Ridge. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93840) 


were that the enemy’s line of retreat was to the south, and there were few if any Japanese 
around Maprik. His plan was that the 2/6th Cavalry (Commando) Regiment would 
advance on Maprik while the 2/5th Battalion cleared the southern flank. 

These operations began on 31 February when McBride’s company seized Numango 
after a mortar bombardment the previous day. Buttrose, whose headquarters was now at 
Balif, ordered one company to take Barangabandangi and another to seize Malahun. 
There was sharp fighting at Barangabandangi, where a fighting patrol came under heavy 
fire and was ordered to withdraw. The withdrawal was covered by Corporal R.A. Dunlop’s 
section, which Dunlop led to within 15 yards of the enemy while the rest of his platoon 
withdrew. Finally Dunlop alone covered the withdrawal of his section. By 17 February, 
after bombardments from the air and by mortars, Barangabandangi and Malahun were 
secured. 

At this stage two heavy (4.2-inch) mortars were parachuted into Bulamita and manned 
by a party of the 2/Ist Field Regiment which had come overland. The mortars were 
carried forward by the regiment’s Rugby Union team, and they made their first shoot on 
llahop, where some ninety Japanese were dug in, on 19 February. 

On 18 February there was a sharp action at Bombeta where Lieutenant E.J. Milton’s 
platoon attacked about forty well-dug-in Japanese. After 3! hours the Japanese withdrew 
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Yamil, New Guinea, 6 July 1945. Private H. Davidson of D Company inspecting one of the 120 
Japanese weapon pits on Kunai Ridge. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93838) 


* leaving ten dead, of whom Milton had personally killed six; only one Australian was 
wounded. The patrol captured valuable maps and documents. 

The relief of the 2/5th Battalion by the 2/7th was now in progress. Before the relief was 
complete, however, Cameron’s company at Malahun had to withstand a sharp counter- 
attack. At 0640 hours on 23 February in heavy rain about sixty Japanese attacked from 
the north, east and south, and cut communications with the rest of the battalion. 
Ten minutes later some forty Japanese attacked from the direction of the Amuk River, 
and 25 minutes after that, thirty attacked from the south-west. All these thrusts were 
repulsed. When the attacks were at their height Sergeant C. Thorn volunteered to lead out 
a fighting patrol to distract the enemy. With great dash he led this patrol into the midst 
of the enemy, inflicting heavy casualties. He then moved around behind the enemy and 
attacked again. This forced the Japanese to break contact, and it enabled the lines of 
communication to the battalion to be restored. 

By 25 February the 2/5th was out of the forward area. In its arduous two months in the 
Torricellis the battalion had severely mauled the enemy: 376 Japanese dead had been 
counted and twelve prisoners taken. The 2/5th had lost seven killed and eighteen 
wounded in an advance of about 15 miles on a front that sometimes extended over 
11 000 yards. This success was in no small measure due to the generous and accurate air 
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support of the RAAF: sixty-two strikes had been made in close support of the advancing 
troops, an average of one strike a day. 

Despite the battalion’s successful advance and the unit’s very low casualty rate, many 
officers and men questioned the value of attacking the bypassed Japanese. Gavin Long, 
the official historian, wrote, ‘the Australian troops became increasingly convinced that 
the campaign was not worth their blood and sweat’. The fact that there were insufficient 
transport aircraft and landing craft to.properly sustain the advance tended to reinforce 
this conclusion. Long observed that these issues had a particular effect in the 6th 
Division: 

The conviction that the achievements did not justify the losses and the privations seemed to 
be far stronger in this veteran division than among the [mostly] younger and less experienced 
troops on Bougainville and New Britain. In the battalions of the 6th Division were many men 
who had fought crucial campaigns in Africa, Greece, Crete, Syria, and Papua [and New 
Guinea], and who considered that no essential purpose was being served by these constant 
bitter platoon and company fights against a stubborn enemy who had shown that he would 
fight only if attacked. The fact that in this bush warfare far more than in open warfare the best 
and bravest were those who were killed—the forward scout and the veteran platoon and 
section leader—and these, painfully often, were much-admired soldiers who had survived 
three or four hard campaigns, made the men more bitter. 


Major A.C. (Cam) Bennett, who was one of the 2/5th’s most experienced company 
commanders, supported Long’s observations: 


We were frankly browned off with our job here. We had little or no recognition from the 
Australian public, due to MacArthur. We suffered a number of casualties needlessly, and 
these were almost all from the old soldiers who had to lead in this small time fighting. We 
had not enough tobacco or mortar bombs. Most of the company commanders were more 
concerned to save lives than inflict casualties on the enemy. We felt the higher command, 
and that involved both Bde and Div, was after glory rather than anything else. We watched the 
Yanks throw huge quantities of material, from food to wireless sets to jeeps into deep water 
rather than give it to us, who were by all standards by that stage of the war beggars on a 
beggar's scale of equipment. And it hurt. It hurt like hell. Companies were about half strength 
while back in Australia the establishment of RTO’s, Staging Camps, Entertainment Groups etc 
were right up to their strength. We could not get promotion for corporals, or sergeants, or get 
nco’s commissioned, though all these ranks carried out higher duties without the pay or 
privileges to which they were entitled. And the politicians and public couldn’t care less. We 
thought. 


The discontent was made worse by the lack of publicity given to the Australian oper- 
ations in Bougainville, New Britain and New Guinea. Since 1942 General MacArthur had 
had complete control over the release of information on operations in the South-West 
Pacific Area. Unfortunately, since the invasion of the Philippines began on 20 October 
1944, he had shown no interest in the Australian forces and did not seem inclined to 
release any news that would distract from the all-American triumph in the Philippines. Of 
course, before 20 October it was impossible to reveal that Australian forces were 
relieving the Americans in Bougainville, New Britain and New Guinea, because that 
would have told the Japanese that the Americans were about to invade the Philippines. 
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Yamil, New Guinea, 6 July 1945. Members of 17 Platoon D Company moving up to a new position 
past the grave of a fallen comrade. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93843) 


However, once the invasion of the Philippines had begun there was no longer any reason 
to delay news of the Australians. Yet MacArthur’s headquarters (GHQ) did not provide 
any information on Australian operations until 6 January 1945—two and a half months 
after it was safe to do so. ‘Probably never’, commented Long, ‘in the history of modern 
war had so large a force, although in action, been hidden from public knowledge for so 
long.’ 

While the Australian press were able to give a general picture of the Australian 
operations, they could not give the details of which commanders and which divisions 
were in action because these details were not included in MacArthur’s communique. In 
contrast, GHQ’s communiques dealing with the American forces in the Philippines 
named every US division and from where they had come—mostly from Bougainville, New 
Britain and New Guinea. The Australian formations and their commanders remained 
anonymous for weeks and, in most cases, months. It was not until 17 March 1945 that 
the Melbourne Herald, with the help of Australian Army Public Relations, published a 
comprehensive article with maps, described as ‘the first complete picture of where 
Australian troops are in action today’. Finally, it was not until May that the men of the 6th 
Division were allowed to reveal where they were in their private correspondence. 

From the beginning of March until late May the 2/5th rested and trained on the coast at 
Korako about 8 miles east of Aitape. On 19 March Generals Blamey, Berryman (Blamey’s 
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chief of staff) and Stevens visited the battalion and praised the unit for its efforts in the 
Torricelli Ranges. 

The battalion settled into a routine of training, working parties, sport and rest. On 16 
April, however, Lieutenant C.H. Miles’ platoon set out from Aitape for Drekikir in the 
Torricellis about 7 miles south-east of Tong. For some time Angau (Australian New 
Guinea Administrative Unit) had been maintaining a patrol base at Drekikir manned by 
an officer and twelve native police, and to it came a number of reports of a Japanese 
party about fifty strong which had moved west through M’Bras to Tau, where they had 
settled. The natives said they were moving against Aitape. Miles’ job was to locate the 
enemy party. On 24 April he reported finding them at Kubriwat, and killing two in an 
engagement but could not dislodge the others. He continued to harass them, killing five 
and wounding four. On 3 May the whole party surrendered: a lieutenant colonel, four 
other officers and thirty-seven men. They were marched to a recently captured airfield 
near Maprik and then flown to Aitape. Two of Miles’ men were slightly wounded. 

While most of the battalion was resting the campaign moved into a new phase. On 25 
April Maprik fell to the 2/7th Battalion after a hard ten-day fight. An airfield, known as 
Hayfield, about 5 miles south of Maprik, was developed, and the first Douglas transport 
aircraft landed on 14 May. Thereafter the 17th Brigade received considerable support— 
field guns, jeeps and bulldozers were flown in, and all troops could now be moved in or 
out by air, avoiding the long, gruelling march from the coast. As the troops advanced 
eastwards from Maprik a road was pushed through behind them, greatly relieving the 
supply situation and enabling more troops to be maintained in the forward area. On the 
coast Wewak fell to the 19th Brigade on 11 May. This operation was assisted by an 
amphibious landing by elements of the 2/6th Cavalry (Commando) Regiment at Dove Bay 
(east of Wewak). Wewak was quickly developed into a major forward base. 

By the end of May the 6th Division had driven the Japanese away from the coast into a 
fairly confined mountain area, where they were now hemmed in by the 17th Brigade 
advancing from the west and the main body of the division moving south from Wewak. In 
this new phase the infantry needed all the support they could be given. They were now 
hard against thé enemy's main base areas, which were manned by troops who, accord- 
ing to Long, ‘were relatively well fed, were well led, were fighting from elaborate 
defences, and were resolved to dispute possession of every tactically important feature 
protecting the approaches to their remaining food-producing areas and the fortress in 
which they had been ordered to make their last stand’. 

On 22 May Colonel Buttrose flew from Aitape to Hayfield to reconnoitre the area where 
the 2/5th would soon operate. On 28 May the airlift of the unit began, and by the end of 
the month A and B Companies were around Kalabu near the forward area while C and D 
Companies were still in the process of flying in from Aitape. By 1 June the airlift was 
complete, and the next day the 2/5th relieved the 2/7th. 

The 17th Brigade now had three battalions forward. On the left was the 2/6th Battalion 
which had the task of seizing the Yamil area from the north. In the centre was the 2/5th 
Battalion which was to secure the line Solongan—Kulauru Mission and attack Yamil from 
the west. And on the right was the newly arrived 2nd New Guinea Infantry Battalion 
which was to sweep along the southern flank. Hayfield was garrisoned by a battery of the 
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12.5 17th Brigade, June-August 1945. 


MILE] & O 


2/1st Anti-Tank Regiment, working as infantry, which also had the task of patrolling to the 
south and east. 

The defences now facing the 17th Brigade were stronger than those hitherto encoun- 
tered. The 2/S5th, whose headquarters was established at Kalabu, met strong opposition 
from 200 to 300 Japanese in the Ulupu—Yamil area with strong positions forward at 
Malabasakum, Yuman and Newton's Knoll. Colonel Buttrose ordered Major A.C. Ben- 
nett’s A Company to take Yamil 3, using a line of approach from the north; Captain L.A. 
Cameron's C Company was to move along the main Yamil road and be prepared to seize 
the Yamil emergency landing ground in conjunction with the 2/6th; and Captain A.S. 
Geers B Company was to clear Malabasakum and Ulupu and mop up pockets to the 
south. Captain G.M. Fry’s D Company was in reserve, with the probable future role of 
advancing along the main road and taking Ulebilum. Each rifle company had a medium 
machine-gun section and a 3-inch mortar detachment under command. In support were 
two 4.2-inch mortars of the 2/3rd Field Regiment and two 75-mm howitzers of the 2/Ist 
Anti-Tank Regiment.” The latter were, according to the battalion’s report, ‘used only for 
direct fire at point blank range which on occasions did Nor exceed 150 yards’. 

On 2 June Geer's B Company on the right began patrolling southward into the 
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12.6 Ulupu-Yamil area. 


Malabasakum area where the enemy occupied numerous villages and gardens. The 17th 
Brigade’s report commented that the ‘enemy clung tenaciously to his positions in the 
Malabasakum area and the clearing of a number of pockets held by parties varying from 
10 to 50 in strength proved more difficult than anticipated’. By the end of the month the 
area was secure, and those Japanese who had not fought to the death were retreating 
towards Ulupu where they had strong positions. 

In the centre, a company of the 2/7th was still forward on 2 June when it made a 
two-platoon attack on Newton’s Knoll and took it at the second attempt, killing seven 
Japanese. Cameron’s C Company took over the next day and immediately began patroll- 
ing eastwards. Three strong positions manned by about seventy-five Japanese were 
located lying across the company’s line of advance. After unsuccessful attempts to 
dislodge the enemy, a flanking move to the south forced the enemy back to Kunai Spur. 
Yamil 4 was seized by C Company on 24 June after a heavy bombardment. After another 
long bombardment a reinforced platoon attacked Kunai Spur on the morning of 27 June, 
but was repulsed after killing eleven Japanese and losing three killed and three wound- 
ed. The spur was then bombarded by thirty-four aircraft but even that did not dislodge 
the determined enemy. 

On the left Bennett's A Company, by vigorous patrolling supported by heavy 3-inch 
mortar concentrations, forced the enemy to withdraw from several well-sited positions, 
and by 9 June held a position whence the Yamil emergency landing ground could be 
observed. By maintaining pressure eastwards the company crossed the Parchi River and, 
using flame-throwers for the first time, captured Yamil 3 on 13 June. At this stage contact 
was made with the 2/6th Battalion coming in from the north. A Company was then 
ordered to seize the Ulebilum area. That village was captured on 22 June and the 
company probed forward to the Yoibi River. 

Fry’s D Company replaced Cameron’s at Newton’s Knoll on 9 June. Fry was ordered to 
assist Geer on the right by securing Yuman as a forward base and applying pressure 
south-east to Ulupu. A series of well-planned attacks secured Yuman, and by 28 June the 
company was on a feature overlooking Ulupu. 

Meanwhile, the 2/6th Battalion had been fighting its way to Yamil 1, which was entered 
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unopposed on 10 June after effective air strikes and mortar bombardments. The defences 
were strong, but it appeared that the Australian advance from the north had caught the 
enemy unprepared. Patrols advanced to the emergency landing ground, which was soon 
taken. The ground was quickly cleared and on 21 June a light aircraft landed, and the 
removal of casualties by air began. 

The battalion's report on this phase of the campaign described the enemy’s tactics in 
some detail: 


In attack 

The only offensive action taken by the enemy was in the use of infiltration parties. These 
parties consisting of from 2 to approx. 10 men operated only at night and usually when it was 
raining. They would crawl silently towards our own perimeter and either delousing or 
avoiding booby traps would throw grenades or improvised blast bombs into the perimeter and 
rapidly withdraw. These actions resulted in few casualties on either side, and were only of 
nuisance value ... , 

In defence 7 
The enemy showed his mastery of defensive tactics. The defence plan throughout was fully 
coordinated; selection of ground, and the siting of MG and covering rifle positions and the 
use of camouflage was excellent. Maximum use was made of pit pit features to gain early 
information of approaching troops. 

To overcome the effect of bombing, shelling and mortaring the enemy made extensive use 
of overhead cover consisting of heavy timberwork covered with | to 2 feet of earth. Pits 
shaped in the form of a T containing three fire positions and often connected by elaborate 
tunnels were encountered. 

Resistance was at all times continued until the entire garrison was annihilated. 


In withdrawal 
The enemy invariably withdraw at night and succeeded in making a clean break. Once action 
was joined the enemy did not attempt withdrawal. 


Patrolling 
With the exception of night infiltration parties the enemy did Nor use patrols. 


At the beginning of July the Japanese still held Kunai Spur and Ulupu, and the 2/th was, 
according to Long, ‘meeting the stiffest resistance yet encountered in the ranges’. On 3 
July, however, the Japanese abandoned Kunai Spur, where they had withstood bombard- 
ment for nearly three weeks. But a platoon attack on Ulupu by D Company the next day 
was répulsed when the platoon was enfiladed by enemy machine-gun fire. Ten Japanese 
were killed and two Australians slightly wounded. Next day B Company, following a 
heavy artillery and mortar barrage, attacked and occupied Ulupu village, but the enemy 
still held strong positions in the area. 

On 8 July an attack—the decisive attack of this phase—was launched by D Company 
on a strongly held knoll at the northern end of the Ulupu area. The knoll was bombarded 
by artillery and mortars, and then by twenty-two aircraft. These employed a tactic that 
was proving most effective: they dropped their bombs and then made dummy runs while 
the infantry moved in. The attack by two platoons succeeded—twenty-eight Japanese 
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Men of D Company watch an airstrike on Ulum Ridge 350 yards across the gully. Ulupu, New 
Guinea, 9 July 1945. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93946) 


were killed; one Australian was killed and four wounded, including the two platoon 
commanders, Lieutenants B.A. MacDonald and K.W. Newton, who had joined the unit only 
three weeks before after graduating from the Royal Military College. Captain H. Busby, the 
RMO, and Lieutenant D.H. Pitts, the unit’s intelligence officer, were also wounded by sniper 
fire that day. After the battle it was evident that the enemy had been ordered to hold at 
all costs. They had dug an elaborate position with many pill-boxes and weapon-pits, 
connected by large tunnels, and had fought on until only two or three survived. 

A group of about twenty-five Japanese were driven out of Ulum on 9 July by bombard- 
ment. The enemy’s defences had now been broken, and patrols from the 2/5th rapidly 
moved forward about 2000 yards with only minor skirmishes to Kulauru Mission, which 
was occupied on 11 July. Next day, however, Cameron’s company fought two sharp 
actions near Ulupu, killing fifteen Japanese and capturing one light machine-gun for the 
loss of one killed and two wounded. Thereafter the enemy split into small parties, and 
soon all known Japanese positions in the Ulupu area were found to have been aban- 
doned. Ilipiem was occupied on 18 July, by which time the 2/5th had seized all the 
objectives assigned to it at the beginning of June. 
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Ulupu, New Guinea, 9 July 1945. Lieutenant K.S. McKenzie briefs a recce patrol of 1] Platoon B 
Company. Note berets instead of slouch hats. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93959) 


A few days after the fight on 12 July Captain Cameron, who had proved to be one of 
the 2/5th’s outstanding officers, was instructed to send a patrol back to battalion 
headquarters to escort forward a concert party. Cameron objected, and complained that 
his weary company which was only 75 strong, instead of 129, needed artillery support 
and reinforcements, not entertainment. When the order was repeated Cameron asked to 
be relieved of his command and paraded to a higher authority. He was paraded to 
Brigadier Moten, who questioned him closely about the condition of his men and finally 
said that,he would do what he could to have more artillery and reinforcements brought 
in. Before rejoining his men Cameron was evacuated to the field ambulance suffering 
from malaria and laryngitis. Heavier guns were soon on their way: on 21 July two 
25-pounders were landed at Hayfield, and eventually a troop of four 25-pounders was in 
support of the 2/5th. 

Captured documents showed that the next strong resistance would be met on the line 
Kaboibus—Ahegulim—Gwalip. Brigadier Moten’s force was now poised for a big move 
into the enemy area—Operation Tojo. On 12 July Moten held a conference at Maprik 
attended by all commanding officers, his own staff, and representatives from divisional 
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headquarters, the RAAF, and Angau. Moten explained that, because of the strong resist- 
ance of an enemy fighting from well-prepared defences, the advance of the 2/5th and 
2/6th had been slowed down. He proposed to speed up the advance. First, the 2nd New 
Guinea Infantry Battalion, moving on a wide front, would converge on the Gwalip villages 
and secure them by 30 July. The 2/7th would be flown from Aitape (where it had been 
resting since 11 June) to Hayfield by the same date and would move into Gwalip, 
whence it would advance by a circuitous route south-east of Gwalip and then strike north 
and take Kiarivu airfield and Karapia some 10 miles behind the Japanese forward 
positions along the Yoibi River. The 2/7th would then establish a base round Karapia and 
Kiarivu, where stores and heavy weapons would be droppea from the air, and drive 
westwards against the Japanese rear. Meanwhile the 2/5th and 2/@th would press on 
eastward, the 2/5th clearing the area west of the Atilem River and the 2/6th taking 
Kaboibus. A battery of the 2/Ist Anti-Tank Regiment would patrol south and south-east in 
an infantry role from a base at Kunjinge Mission. After securing Gwalip the New Guinea 
Battalion was to turn north and attack the southern flank of the enemy’s defences in the 
Mount Irup area and prevent any withdrawal south to the Sepik. Native patrols were to 
close the escape routes leading north into the mountains. 

After the breakthrough at Ulupu the 2/5th continued to advance eastwards. By the end 
of July, A and D Companies had cleared as far as Gwenik, 1000 yards west of Kaboibus, 
while B and C Companies were advancing towards Ahegulim and Malabeim, respective- 
ly, against small pockets of enemy resistance. The battalion now had the support of the 
troop of four 25-pounders of the 2/2nd Field Regiment with gun positions at Ulebilum. 
On 2 August Bennett's A Company advancing along the Kaboibus Ridge, occupied the 
Kaboibus villages against minor opposition. Approximately 100 weapon-pits were found 
in the area. It was later discovered that the 2/5th had seized the area before the enemy 
had had the chance to bring up troops to man the defences. 

B Company took a strong position 500 yards north-west of Ahegulim, and by 4 August 
the village was captured after a sharp fight with twenty Japanese. C Company gained a 
foothold on the Malabeim feature after a series of tough engagements with twenty to 
thirty Japanese in pill-boxes. The area was cleared by 7 August. Both companies probed 
forward to the Atilem River. 

The 2/7th meanwhile swept around to Kiarivu cutting off a large enemy pocket in the 
Mount Irup area. By 13 August the emergency landing ground at Kiarivu was clear, and 
the first light aircraft landed to evacuate the sick and wounded. 

On 12 August, however, 17th Brigade Headquarters signalled the forward battalions 
that Japan had started peace negotiations and that activity should be confined to security 
patrolling. Rumours abounded: Would the Japanese surrender? If Tokyo surrendered, 
would the Japanese in New Guinea and other distant outposts fight on? Would the enemy 
surrender peacefully, or would fanatics attempt to kill Australians at the last moment? 

On 15 August the Japanese government accepted unconditional surrender. Three days 
later a Japanese captain approached B Company with a message that Lieutenant General 
Nakai, commander of the Japanese 20th Division, was ready to discuss surrender terms. 

Fortunately the Japanese surrendered peacefully, and on 18 September Lieutenant 
General Adachi, commander of the Japanese XVIII Army, formally surrendered to Major 
General H.C.H. Robertson, who had taken over from Major General Stevens only a couple 
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Ulupu, New Guinea, 9 July 1945. Members of 16 Platoon D Company display captured spoils, 
including 3 pistols, 4 swords, 25 watches, a Japanese flag and a Japanese Battalion flag. A lottery 
was drawn to share the spoils. AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (93941) 


of weeks before.? A guard of 100 men of the 2/5th was present at the surrender 
ceremony. 

In the three years of the New Guinea campaign approximately 90000 Japanese lost 
their lives in the area between Milne Bay and Aitape—the area where the Australians 
dominated the Allied effort. Of the 30000 to 35000 Japanese who remained in New 
Guinea at thesend of 1944 only 13300 survived to the end of the war. Of the 20 000 who 
died during the intervening period approximately 9000 were killed by the 6th Division 
and the RAAF; the rest died of starvation and disease. ; 

During the nine-and-a-half-month campaign the 6th Division lost 442 officers and men 
killed in action or died of wounds, and 1141 wounded—about the same losses as those 
suffered by the 7th Division (including the 17th Brigade) in six weeks in Syria in 1941. A 
further 145 Australians were either killed accidentally or died of disease, and there were a 
Staggering 16203 admissions to hospital because of sickness, mainly malaria. The 17th 
Brigade was less affected by malaria than the 16th and 19th Brigades, which were 
Operating in the swampy, mosquito-infested coastal areas. rae 

During its four and a half months in action the 2/5th Battalion lost thirty-six killed and 
ninety wounded, but killed some 800 Japanese.’ In other words, the 2/5th wiped out the 
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equivalent of a full-strength enemy battalion. Even if one allows for the enemy’s lack of 
heavy weapons and air support, these figures clearly demonstrate the 2/5th’s superiority 
over the Japanese. 

In early September the 2/5th was airlifted to Wewak, where the next three months were 
spent building a camp, relaxing and waiting to return to Australia. Lectures on a wide 
variety of subjects were well attended, sport was particularly popular, and records were 
played through a public address system. 

One battalion officer warrants special mention at this point. Major A.C. (Cam) Bennett 
joined 2/5th Battalion AIF in October 1939, going to recruit training at the Melbourne 
showgrounds as a private. He soon achieved the rank of corporal, and shortly after was 
selected for an officer training school. Returning to the battalion in the rank of lieutenant, 
he embarked with the unit on 14 April 1940. He served in each of the early campaigns in 
the Middle East. After returning to Australia, still with the battalion, by way of Ceylon, in 
due course he went on to New Guinea. In August 1943, when 2/5th Battalion was relieved 
and returned to Australia for leave and training, Bennett was selected for a two-month 
tactical course at Beenleigh, Queensland. He was awarded a distinguished pass and was 
retained for an instructor’s appointment, but managed to rejoin the battalion soon after 
its return to New Guinea. Thereafter he remained with the unit, commanding a company, 
until the Japanese surrender. 

Cam Bennett was, of course, not the only one to be with the battalion for the duration, 
but is indicative of the very few who served so continuously. Moreover, he produced a 
most interesting, serious but entertaining account of his tour of duty in a book published 
by Warrnambool Institute Press in 1985, called Rough Infantry. 


Now that the war was over, most of the men had to consider what they would do in 
civilian life. Many had spent four, five or even six years in the army—years that normally 
would have been spent building a career. For young men who were thoroughly trained in 
the skills of war, but trained for little else, the prospect of returning to civilian life was, 
for some, as filled with uncertainty as fighting the Japanese. 

On 25 November Lieutenant Colonel Buttrose left the 2/5th. He had led the battalion 
with great skill and had always been careful not to expose his men to unnecessary 
risks—as borne out by the unit’s relatively light casualties. Major G.C. Darling assumed 
command. 

On 1 December the 2/5th embarked in the Duntroon for the third time and arrived at 
Brisbane seven days later. After a few days at the Chermside staging camp the unit went 
by train to Seymour, Victoria, arriving there on 13 December, and then moved to 
Puckapunyal. Men were discharged from Puckapunyal, and by the end of the month only 
a small cadre remained. Unfortunately, there was no victory parade. A fourth and final 
march through the streets of Melbourne would have been a fitting end, but the authorities 
decided otherwise. 

As at the end of the First World War, a Battalion Association was formed so the men 
could retain contact with each other. Eventually, when only a few Diggers from the Great 
War remained, the 5th and 2/5th Associations amalgamated, bringing together two 
generations of the 5th Battalion to have seen action. 
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The 5th Battalion (VSR) in the 
Second World War 1939-1944 


A.P. CROW 


(Victorian Scottish Regiment), have already been recorded: the prime minister's 

announcement, ‘Australia is ... at war’; the movement in succession of two 
company groups to the landward defence of the coast batteries and related facilities on 
the Nepean peninsula; the uncertainties confronting the federal government about its 
part in Imperial defence; and the eventual decision in the short term to call up two 
‘drafts’ of 40000 for a month’s continuous training. This led to the movement of the 
remainder of the 5th Battalion to join B Company at Portsea on 5 October 1939 for one 
month of training, before returning to the depot for the rest of the year. 

The government’s two-fold military policy of maintaining armed forces on a war 
footing—both for the security of the Australian continent (the CMF) and to provide 
assistance overseas to the British Commonwealth (the Second AIF)—was to have a 
divisive effect on the regiment which persisted to the end of the war. The 5th Battalion 
(Victorian Scottish Regiment) made a notable contribution to both roles—the latter at the 
expense of the former—and the question of the battalion’s being employed as an AIF unit 
remained an issue up till final disbandment. 

The 5th Battalion (VSR), at its peak at the outbreak of the Second World War, was 
regarded as a crack unit; during the 1930s it had usually secured one of the top places in 
the competifon for the Australian Efficiency Trophy for AMF units. Major S.A.F. Pond 
recalled that on transferring from the Melbourne University Rifles to take over A Company 
earlier in 1939 he found that ‘the VSR was far more businesslike, keen, committed, 
intensive in their training, efficient all round’. Major Cyril Lillie, who came over from 14th 
Battalion to 5th Battalion early in the war, remarked on ‘the strength of the other ranks, 
who had a much higher percentage of educational qualifications than any other unit, 
Plus a lower average age’. 

Thus, even after the raising of the 2/5th Battalion AIF, members of the original battalion 
and new recruits tended to refer more to the ‘Victorian Scottish’ than to the ‘Sth 
Battalion’, and to the ‘regiment’ than the ‘battalion’. In some instances even, the term 
‘regiment’ is more appropriate, though ‘battalion’ may in fact be more correct. 


U 3 opening phases of the Second World War, as they affected the 5th Battalion 
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In the closing weeks of 1939 it was announced that the Sth Battalion would undertake 
a ninety-day training programme at Mount Martha commencing on 3 January 1940. 

It was apparent that additional officers would be needed to replace those going to the 
Second AIF, including Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook and the adjutant, Captain F.W. 
Speed. As a result, Lieutenant Colonel G.H. Knox, CMG, VD, who had commanded the 
23rd Battalion in 1918, became acting CO, and Captain F.H. Miller adjutant. Captain LJ. 
Quilliam was appointed A Company commander in place of Major S.A.F. Pond, who had 
been appointed as brigade major of the 6th Infantry Brigade. B, C and D companies were 
commanded by Captains E.A. Paterson, W.S. Howden and R.E. Appleton, respectively. 

All sergeants who had been preparing for examinations for commissions at the 
outbreak of war were appointed lieutenants (provisional), including J.B. Ferguson, S.V. 
Templeton, H.S. Blake, J.C. McAllester and W.G. Allan. There were more than 100 
enlistments during November and December 1939, and the 5th Battalion was able to 
proceed to Mount Martha 550 strong, including twenty-two officers and 100 in the recruit 
squad. Company strengths were: 


A Company 3 officers and 79 other ranks 
B Company 4 officers and 89 other ranks 
C Company 3 officers and 112 other ranks 
D Company 3 officers and 76 other ranks 
HQ Wing 9 officers and 67 other ranks 


During the first fortnight the camp and training areas were established by the cadre of 
officers and NCOs with a small number of essential administrative personnel. Fifty-two 
acting corporals were appointed for the training period to ensure that every section in the 
companies and the recruit squad had a fully briefed leader when the main body marched 
in on 17th January. On that day most of the members of the recruit squad were posted to 
companies, and for the first time in many years the regiment was able to muster at 
battalion strength. Each rifle company was organised in three platoons, each of three 
sections, and the support company (D) into three Vickers machine-gun platoons each of 
two sections plus a mortar platoon of two detachments. Where there was no officer 
available to command a platoon a sergeant was appointed, and the fourteen sergeants 
concerned weére all commissioned later in the ninety-day training period. Thus by the 
end of March the regiment comprised a fully-officered battalion, physically very fit and 
well trained, which with the addition of some 300 recruits could have proceeded on 
active service. Naturally this was the hope of many members, but as the training period 
progressed and rumours were not confirmed, it became apparent that the 5th Battalion 
would become primarily a supplier of trained soldiers of all ranks to the formations of 
the Second AIF and, as later became apparent, to the Royal Australian Navy and Royal 
Australian Air Force. 

A special tribute should be paid to the superb contribution made to the conduct and 
efficiency of the regiment by the regimental sergeants major and other regular warrant 
officers of the Australian Instructional Corps involved in training, whose expertise and 
impact of personality were significant factors in the VSR’s high standing as a unit. RSM 
Jock Metcalf’s pre-war influence stood many an officer and man in good stead in the 
wartime years, and continued during his time as Brigade RSM at the Mount Martha 
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The Governor-General of the Commonwealth, Lord Gowrie, inspecting the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment during a visit to its camp on the Golf Course at Portsea, Victoria, in early November 


1939. He is accompanied by Major R.A.B. Johnston, administering command at the time 
MRS JOHNSTON 


camps. RSM ‘Snowy’ Graham proved a worthy successor, efficient, dedicated, humane. 
Later as a prisoner of war with the 8th Division in Singapore, after going to the rescue of 
a fallen soldier he was severely wounded by guards and died. J.A. (Jack) Angus was 
killed in action at Merdjayoun on 27 June 1941 as a platoon commander in the 2/2nd 
Pioneer Battalion. R.G. (‘Happy’) Houston commanded another platoon in the same 
action. Both were first-class AIC instructors with the regiment late in 1939. George (‘Jock’) 
Kerr influenced many as a first-rate weapons training instructor, and later became a 
lieutenant colonel in the Catering Corps. 

The padre’ exercised a significant influence on morale by their personal example, 
commitment to their calling and devotion to the welfare of officers and men. Padre W.A. 
(Alex) Fraser, Padre A.S. (Alec) Houston, who had a good record with the Light Horse in 
the First AIF, Padre D.E. Spriggs and Padre Frank Borland all served the regiment well in 
their turn. 

A number could not wait to see what opportunities for overseas service would be 
offering at the conclusion of the camp and obtained permission to join the AIF Training 
Battalion at Caulfield which was giving recruits preliminary training before being allotted 
as reinforcements to the 6th Division. Among those concerned were CSM E. Morrison, 
DCM, MM, widely known as ‘Pop’ and greatly respected in the regiment, Sergeant D.L. 
Westaway, Corporals W.L. Elder, W.W.F. Braley, A. Noble and G.S. Russell, Lance 
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The 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment on the march in St Kilda Road, Melbourne, in 
November 1939. K.MCK. WILSON 


Corporal S. Romanis, Privates W.F. McEllister, J.R. Guthrie, L.K. Caldecott, K.L. Plain, 
N.C. Kerr, A.A.G. Kellett, W.G. Clark, E.D.O. Blom and J. Giggins. In addition Privates J.L. 
McMillan, R.C. Bell, L.M. Ross and D.K. Oak-Rhind were permitted to join the RAAF. Staff 
Sergeant R.W. Dorrat, the popular regimental tailor, joined the Australian Instructional 
Corps and later was to give his life in the Malayan Campaign. 

All factors were favourable to the success of the Mount Martha training programme. 
Warm weather and the availability of lightly wooded country for field exercises, the 
proximity of the beach and above all the desire to learn on the part of all ranks combined 
to achieve the objectives, so that the regiment was able to participate fully in a brigade 
training exercise to Flinders and Point Leo over a three-day period in March. Many 
members who later joined AIF battalions felt, at the time of embarkation, that their units 
had barely reached the standard achieved by the 5th Battalion in March 1940. 

Shortly after the 5th Battalion returned from Mount Martha to its new HQ in Gipps 
Street, Richmond, it was announced that the 7th Division of the AIF would be raised for 
service overseas. However, only one infantry battalion, the 2/14th, was to be raised in 
Victoria, and this would be led by selecting two officers from each militia battalion. 
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Colonel Knox nominated Captain W.S. Howden and Lieutenant J.C. McAllester, and 
subsequently Lieutenant W.G. Allan secured appointment on his own representation. The 
popularity of Captain Howden led to a large number of enlistments by members of the 
regiment, who were successful in obtaining allotment to 2/14 Battalion. They included 
CSM P.J. Kyffin and CQMS F.J. Higgins, and Sergeants D.L. Westaway, I. McL Hutchison 
and W.B. Laing, who, although obliged to enlist as privates, rapidly regained their rank in 
their new unit. Others who joined 2/14 Battalion were L.A. Bear, D.A. Blair, E.C. Cairns, 
G. Cameron, D. Chrisp, G.K.C.G. Clark, O.R.C. Dossetor, S.V. Eaton, W.L. Elder, $.M. 
Gedye, R.N. Leeming, W.T. Lynn, R.D. McConnell, I.D. McIntyre, A.S. McNaught, R.D. 
McRae, J.A. Metson, N.L. Miller, M. Mouscos, C.C.P. Nye, D.J. Porter, L.C. Royle, R.C. 
Russell, L.L. Smith, N.D. Smyrk, A.W. Steedman, J. Stewart, J. Stirling, C.G. Thompson, 
A.W. Thomson, A.R.G. Todd and W.W. Wilkinson. 

On return from Mount Martha to Melbourne a recruitment drive to make up the 
depleted ranks of the VSR resulted in an intake of some 230 men at the Gipps Street drill 
hall. The regiment reported daily in uniform, and instructional squads for drill and 
weaponry were set up for officers, NCOs and new recruits in the nearby parkland. These 
newly enlisted men showed considerable pride in belonging to a regiment with such 
traditions and eagerly absorbed the daily training. All activities were supervised by senior 
VSR officers, and warrant officers of the AIC played an active part in the instruction. A 
number of Southern Command courses for officers and NCOs were held at Seymour and 
other Army centres during this period. 

From September to December 1940 the regiment again went into camp at Mount 
Martha for further intensive training. Company sites were established around key points 
such as Cape Schanck and Flinders. Ocean beaches were barbed-wired, and coast 
watching posts set up. On occasion, lights at night were reported in the Cape Schanck 
area, suspected of being associated with enemy submarines at sea. 

Captain Lindsay Quilliam recalls 1940 as a ‘funny period’-with all the conflicting 
activities and uncertainties, but adds that ‘the character of the Regiment did not change. 
The traditions of the Regiment were appreciated by the new recruits, and self-discipline 
was a feature.’ 

Until the 8th Division was formed later in 1940 there were few opportunities for trained 
militia officers to enlist in the AIF, but Lieutenants W. Drysdale and D. McR. Russell 
obtained postings to Independent Companies, Lieutenants E.P. Tivey and G.G. Anderson 
to the 2/23rd Battalion and H.D. Stewart to the 2/32nd Battalion. Lieutenants G.G. 
Macalister and F.A. Barr gained places in 6th Division reinforcements, while Lieutenants 
J.B. Ferguson, J.K. Bryce and H. Graham Sutton, although initially posted as reinforce- 
ments, became original officers of the 2/33rd Battalion formed in the United Kingdom. 
Lieutenant J.H. Lindon obtained a posting to an AIF artillery regiment, and Lieutenants 
D.F. Burr, J.A. Ross and G.J. Nicol were appointed to the 8th Division. Captains LJ. 
Quilliam, E.A. Paterson and W.H. Wilkie, and Lieutenants J.W. McCallum and R.J. 
Urquhart were appointed to the 1st Armoured Division AIF when it was subsequently 
formed. Lieutenants M.S. Hurrey and A.I. Mackay also gained AIF postings. 

Senior NCOs who joined the newly formed 8th Division included A.S. Hawkins, G. 
Strachan, T. White and T. Lockwood (all with the 2/21st Battalion), while Sergeant F.J. 
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The Victorian Scottish Regiment, led by its Commanding Officer Lieutenant Colonel G.H. Knox, 
marches through Melbourne on return from training at Mt Martha at end of March 1940. GOC 
Southern Command, Lieutenant General Whitham takes the salute as the Regiment crosses Princes 
Bridge. LADY KNOX 


Flett and Sergeant J.S. Harper joined the 2/4th Anti-Tank Regiment, and Sergeant A.D. 
Ritchie the I1st-Armoured Division. 

From | May to 29 July 1941 the VSR moved again to Mount Martha as base camp and 
reoccupied the now-familiar battle stations on the Mornington Peninsula. Universal 
Trainees poured in by the trainload, and an intensive training programme was again set 
up. On 30 July 1941 the comings and goings that had beset the regiment were resolved to 
a considerable degree by the government’s announcement that the militia was now 
placed on full-time duty (FTD). The regiment therefore remained encamped at Mount 
Martha and on the Mornington Peninsula. 

While the VSR was thus on battle stations, a Southern Command course for senior 
officers was conducted at the Wooloomoolata homestead at Lara in the You Yangs near 
Geelong from 9 June to 5 July 1941. Participants comprised the GOC and staff of 3rd and 
4th Divisions and 2nd Cavalry Division, brigade majors and staff captains, and battalion 
COs and their adjutants. Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B. Johnston represented the 5th Bat- 
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Sth Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, officers and potential officers under instruction at 
Jolimont Park, Melbourne in 1940. (L to R) P. Haig, H. Slater, Lieutenant A.P. Crow, Lieutenant G.G. 
Anderson, R. Urquhart, J. Flett, Lieutenants G.J. Clarke, D. Cuning, instructor Warrant Officer Glass 
UNIT ARCHIVES 


talion. This course was of particular significance, in that it was designed to enable a 
seconded British Army officer, Major Ord, to pass on the lessons of recent campaigns 
against the German Army in Europe. A large indoor clothboard model was set up to 
illustrate typical terrain, and substantial situational handouts were issued daily as a basis 
for discussion. After the course these lessons were passed on in scaled-down fashion to 
units, and a 4th Divisional field exercise was conducted on the Mornington Peninsula. 
Valuable though these lessons were at the time they were soon to become superseded 
for Australians by the advent of jungle warfare. 

The Australasian newspaper of 1 February 1941 had reported that, at that stage, 
twenty-eight officers and 380 other ranks of the Victorian Scottish Regiment were now 
serving in the AIF. Unfortunately, records are not available to enable the full contribution 
to the war effort to be set out in detail, but it may serve to recognise the devotion and 
enthusiasm of those officers and NCOs who trained the peacetime volunteer militiamen 
if the records of those for whom details are known are set out here. 
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Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, as described in Chapter 9 which deals with the 2/5th 
Battalion, raised that unit and took it to the Middle East, later becoming Area Com- 
mander, Tobruk, with the rank of full colonel, and was awarded the CBE. F.W. Speed 
and L.K. Shave finished the war as lieutenant colonels on the General Staff, each with 
an OBE. T. Luxton also became a lieutenant colonel on the A-Q staff with a DSO and 
MBE. 

J.A. Laing was killed leading his platoon in the attack on Bardia in North Africa in 
1941. F.A. Rowell became a major in the 58th/59th Battalion, a militia unit which had a 
fine record in the Salamaua campaign in New Guinea. Major A.T. Rowan commanded A 
Company of the 2/5th Battalion in the Middle East and at Wau in New Guinea—a long 
span of service since his enlistment as a private in the 8th Battalion of the First AIF. 

Two of the regiment’s pre-war Signal Section were commissioned in the 2/5th Battal- 
ion: A.H. Pearson MBE who lost his life while commanding HQ Company in the Wau 
campaign, and A.L. Shilton who was awarded the MC as a company commander in the 
3ist/5Ist Battalion in Bougainville. Other enlistments in the 2/5th Battalion who won 
commissions included C.E. Scott, L.A. Cameron, J.C. Leask, T. Rowley and W.A.T. Lind. 
Scott and Cameron commanded companies with distinction, Cameron winning the MC 
and bar, whilst Rowley had the doubtful distinction of being the first Australian captured 
by Germans in the Second World War—while commanding a troop of anti-tank guns at 
El Agheila. Lieutenant J.C. Leask’s platoon was leading the advance on Beirut when an 
armistice was reached in Syria in 1941. Lieutenant Lind was a platoon commander in 
New Guinea. Lieutenant D.H. Pitts became a platoon commander in the 2/5th Battalion, 
after serving with the 2/22nd Battalion in Rabaul. CSM R.V. McMillan became RSM of the 
2/5th Battalion, as did Drum Major Len Byron who won the Military Medal. Sergeant W.R. 
‘Abdul’ Guest, one of the regiment’s most colourful characters, who served at Gallipoli in 
the First World War with 11th Battalion and later in France with Ist Pioneer Battalion and 
was awarded the Belgian Croix de Guerre, was initially rejected on eyesight grounds when 
the 2/5th Battalion was formed; but after judicious ‘coaching’ within the VSR he was 
finally accepted. Sergeant D.P. Fox-Russell and Private A.S. Westaway also saw service 
with the 2/5th Battalion. 

Members of the regiment were also commissioned in other arms of the service: C.R. 
Eggleston, Orderly Room Sergeant at Mount Martha, in the Australian Army Ordnance 
Corps (AAOC) and was badly wounded in the Middle East; D.M. Grey, a private in D 
Company, became adjutant of the 9th Division Australian Army Service Corps (AASC), 
after winning the Wavell Prize at Officer Cadet Training Unit in the Middle East; K.I. Grey, a 
sergeant in D Company, in the Australian Electoral and Mechanical Engineers (AEME); and 
R.V. Hammett of the Intelligence Section, in the Survey Corps. 

Of the forty members of the regiment who later served in the 2/14th Battalion, sixteen 
held commissioned rank and sixteen warrant or NCO rank. They won six decorations. 
Five were killed in action, and eleven were wounded. At the end of the war W.S. Howden 
was a lieutenant colonel commanding the 2/8th Battalion with a DSO awarded for his 
part in the Wewak campaign. Lieutenant L.A. Bear had won the DCM and MM ina 
platoon whose other members had won a VC and four MMs. Captain P.J. Kyffin had been 
an outstanding platoon commander in Syria, twice wounded and winning an MC for 
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leading a raid over the frontier. C.C.P. Nye, who had been a corporal in the regiment in 
1936, was appointed to 2/14 Battalion as an original platoon commander. He later 
commanded B Company with great distinction on the Kokoda Trail, and was killed in 
action on 8 September 1942. By 1945 Captain W.B. Laing was adjutant of 2/14th battalion. 

Two very young members of the regiment who enlisted in the 2/14th Battalion gave 
their lives in circumstances of outstanding bravery. Lance Corporal Russell McConnell 
won a posthumous mention in despatches in Syria, firing his Bren gun to the end, 
surrounded by Vichy Foreign Legion troops, after carrying his fatally wounded sergeant 
(Dossetor) to cover. Corporal John Metson was awarded the BEM after a display of 
exemplary fortitude. Most of his company were cut off by the Japanese advance from 
Kokoda when, shot through the ankle, he crawled for three weeks, refusing to let his 
mates carry him. Eventually he sheltered in a native village with seven wounded com- 
rades, but all were killed by the enemy. 

Corporal Ken Clark—whose uncle, Sergeant Kennett Cowan, MM, had served in the 5th 
Battalion in 1914-18 (died of wounds)—was a highly esteemed member of the 2/14th 
Battalion and was killed at Balikpapan in 1945. CQMS F.J. (‘Splash’) Higgins, a VSR 
personality arid First World War veteran, was also a CQMS in the 2/14th Battalion. 

Of the members of the regiment who served in other units in 1940-45, records are less 
complete, but some were outstanding. Captain G.G. Anderson, commanding a company 
of the 2/23rd Battalion, was killed at Tel el Eisa, Egypt, in July 1942, and Major E.P. Tivey 
of the same unit died whilst a prisoner of war. Lieutenant W. Drysdale was killed in a 
raid on Salamaua in October 1942, and Captain D.McR. Russell was killed in action at 
Wau in February 1943. Captain F.A. Barr died of wounds near Salamaua in August 1943 
while commanding a company of the 2/7th Battalion. Captain J.B. Ferguson lost his life 
when a US bomber crashed on his company of the 2/33rd Battalion at Port Moresby in 
September 1943. Lieutenant W.R.V. Johnson was killed in action while serving with the 
Papuan Infantry Battalion in New Guinea. Captain W.M. Cox, Captain P.F. Haigh and 
Lieutenant C.A. Thompson operated in Timor with the 2/4th Independent Company. 
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Officers of 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment at Mount Martha Camp March 1940. Back 
Row Lieutenants D.F. Burr, M.S. Hurrey, S.E. Vance, J.C. McAllester, G.G. Macalister, E.P. Tivey, J.A. 
Ross, J.B. Ainslie, GJ. Clarke, G.J. Nichol. Third Row Padre G. Sprigg; Lieutenants F.A. Barr, K.McK. 
Wilson; Captains W.H. Wilkie, F. Langford; Lieutenants F.S. Walsh, J.B. Ferguson, H. Graham-Sutton, 
J.W. McCallum, J.K. Bryce, SV. Templeton. Second Row Lieutenant W.G. Allan; Captains E.A. 
Paterson, R.E. Appleton; Lieutenant-Colonel G.H. Knox; Captains W.S. Howden, A.R. Buchanan, LJ. 
Quilliam. Front Row Lieutenants H.D. Stewart, JH. Lindon, D.McR. Russell, G.G. Anderson, W. 
Drysdale, A.P. Crow. Absent Major R.A.B. Johnston, Captain FH. Miller, Lieutenant R.M. Dickie. 
Lieutenant H.S. Blake K.MCK. WILSON 


Lieutenant D. Cunning MBE and CSM Roy McKenzie were highly regarded members of 
2/24th Battalion, the latter being mentioned in despatches when killed in action in North 
Africa. 

Of those who served in militia divisions in the Pacific War, three names stand out: 
Captain S.V. Templeton, killed in New Guinea whilst commanding a company of the 39th 
Battalion; Captain Bert Oliver who also died bravely with the 39th Battalion; and Captain 
R.M. Dickie whose company of the 24th Battalion inflicted a decisive defeat on the 
Japanese in Bougainville in May 1945. 

Those serving with the Royal Australian Navy or merchant navy included the following: 
Sub Lieutenant lan McCrae, in motor torpedo boats in England, who was killed in the 
Dieppe raid; W.J. Campbell, in MS Kanimbla, HMAS Hobart and HMAS Rockhampton, 
who was later one of the few to re-enlist in the 5th Battalion after the Second World War; 
E. Gorringe in MS Kanimbla in the Middle East, and mentioned in despatches; Ron Davis 
and Lew Puncheon on HMAS Hobart; Alan Hardman in an ‘N’ class destroyer; Colin 
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Smith also with the RAN (location not known); and W.J. McNess as telegraphist in the 
pilot ship at Port Phillip Bay heads in Victoria. 

Of those who served in the RAAF, Drum Major Ian Robb and Sergeant Logan Lindsay 
lost their lives as aircrew. Keith McCann became a wireless operator/air gunner on 
Beauforts, and John Greig a wireless operator/air gunner on Sunderlands. Squadron 
Leader Norm Bain was shot down three times, went blind and was decorated for bravery. 
Steve Lucas was shot down over the English Channel in Spitfires. Captain A.P. Crow flew 
with RAAF and USAAF squadrons as air liaison officer in New Guinea, then served as GSO 
3 (Air) of the 18th Brigade in Borneo. Captain G.W. Stephens played an outstanding part 
co-ordinating air support for the army at New Guinea Force HQ. 

Colonel S.A.F. Pond, who was appointed to the post of BM 27th Infantry Brigade when 
the 8th Division was formed, later commanded the 2/29th Battalion in the retreat to 
Singapore and was awarded the OBE. T.F.B. Macadie, who was a cadet in the regiment in 
1937, completed the short course at Duntroon and commanded the 2/7th Independent 
Company, Bena Force, Kanga Force, and a battalion of the Pacific Islands Regiment, 
winning the DSO. The assistant adjutant in 1939, W. Kirkhope became chief paymaster of 
the AIF with the rank of colonel and was awarded the OBE. Lieutenant Colonel J.A. 
Courtney became an assistant provost-marshal on AIF Corps Headquarters. Major I.H. 
Lowen served as Brigade Major of two AIF Brigades and as GSO2 7th Division. 

In summary, the regiment provided the AIF with four battalion commanders (Cook, 
Howden, Macadie and Pond); twenty-two company or squadron commanders (Anderson, 
Barr, Bryce, Burr, Cameron, Dickie, Ferguson, Graham-Sutton, McAllester, Nye, Paterson, 
Pearson, Quilliam, Rowan, Rowell, Russell, Scott, Shilton, A.C. Smith, H.D. Stewart, 
Templeton and Wilkie); six senior staff officers (Speed, Shave, Lowen, Luxton, Courtney 
and Kirkhope); and proportionately larger numbers of junior commanders. 

The following four brief profiles typify the many officers and men of the old regiment 
who distinguished themselves during the course of the Second World War, and they bear 
ample testimony to the quality of men that the regiment attracted. 

Lieutenant P.J. Kyffin, as a CSM of D Company, was one of the strong characters of 
pre-war days. He commanded a picked force of eleven men of the 2/14th Battalion, three 
from the 2/6th Field Company, three Jewish guides and one Arab guide, charged on the 
night of 7 June 1941 with seizing a strongly-held enemy position at Iskandaroun which 
threatened to hinder the use of the coast road by British forces in the invasion of Syria 
that night. Before the post was finally overcome, Lieutenant Kyffin was severely wounded 
but remained on duty. For fearless leadership he was awarded the Military Cross. His 
fighting qualities were greatly admired by Moshe Dayan, one of the Jewish guides that 
night and later the celebrated Israeli commander-in-chief. At Jezzine on 24 June 1941 
Kyffin was wounded and lost the sight of one eye. : 

Lester Royle completed an outstanding wartime career at a very young age. Leaving the 
VSR to join the 2/14th Battalion at the age of twenty-one, he was commissioned after the 
Syrian campaign and served with the 9th Division at Alamein and in the Western Desert. 
After returning to Australia, he took part in many Z Special Force operations in the 
islands and was appointed instructor with the rank of major. He was selected by the 
British Army after the war for service against communist insurgents in Malaya, and retired 
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at the cessation of hostilities in Malaya with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

L.A. Bear with the 2/14th Battalion was among the finest products of the old regiment. 
He was a splendid leader in the Middle East and New Guinea, an excellent soldier in and 
out of action, and carried a bearing to match his other fine features. For distinguished 
service on the Kokoda Trail he was awarded the Military Medal and for magnificent 
courage in the attack on Shaggy Ridge the Distinguished Conduct Medal. Bear received 
seven wounds in New Guinea. 

Samuel Templeton, an Englishman who joined the VSR in pre-war days after service 
with the Royal Navy in the First World War and the ‘Black and Tans’ Regiment in Ireland, 
established an outstanding reputation for personal and military conduct. Unsuccessful in 
joining the 7th Division in 1941, he was selected for the 39th Battalion CMF when that 
unit was brought up to strength to block leading elements of the Imperial Japanese Army 
from reaching Port Moresby. The battalion eventually conducted a fighting withdrawal, 
losing 125 casualties. Sam Templeton was killed, leaving a memorial to his heroic stand 
in the river crossing that bears his name. 


Western Australia 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in Hawaii in December 1941 initiated a series of 
lightning thrusts into all countries of South-East Asia: the Philippines, Burma, French 
Indochina, Thailand, and the Malay Peninsula. The fall of the so-called impregnable 
fortress of Singapore and the sinking in nearby waters of HMS Repulse and HMS Renown 
in early 1942 left the Australian public aghast. The protective barrier was down, and the 
old British Imperial Defence Policy was no longer relevant to Australian security. The 
government was greatly concerned that the majority of Australia’s battle-trained troops 
were still in the Middle East, and their immediate return was demanded. It was also 
appreciated that the militia units stationed on the Australian mainland were few in 
number and much less experienced. Prime Minister John Curtin therefore appealed to 
the United States of America for help. This was immediately forthcoming, and General 
Douglas MacArthur of the United States Army was appointed Supreme Commander of the 
South-West Pacific Area. General T.A. Blamey returned from the Middle East to become 
Land Forces Commander as well as Commander in Chief of the Australian Military 
Forces. 

In early 1942 it was still the tacit policy of the US and UK governments to defeat 
Germany first. This created enormous problems for Sir Frederick Shedden, secretary of the 
Australian Defence Department, and General MacArthur in their efforts to obtain forces 
and equipment for the Pacific. In May 1942 the Australian external affairs minister, Dr 
Evatt, was able to convince the British prime minister, Mr Churchill, of the necessity to 
wage war in the south-west Pacific area with the same determination as in Europe. Thus 
things began to move in the Pacific, and the war became seen as global. 

Early in 1942 the 5th Battalion (VSR) was ordered to prepare to move to Western 
Australia to strengthen the defences of that state. New uniforms were issued, and the 
quality of weapons and equipment improved markedly. After the British evacuation of 
Dunkirk, Australia had responded to a plea from Britain to send all the weapons the 
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nation could spare to make up the deficit, leaving our own home troops with .303 
Lee-Enfield rifles and Lewis guns from the First World War. The 5th Battalion was now 
equipped with Bren guns, Tommy guns, trucks and motor cycles; and Sten guns and 
PIATs soon became standard equipment. The .303 Vickers gun remained the main 
support weapon, and Bren gun carriers and 2-pounder anti-tank guns were also allotted. 
Officers were issued with the Smith and Wesson revolver. 

A seconded VSR officer, Major K. McK. Wilson (GSO2 4th Division), with Major Bob 
McLelland of the 6th Battalion, moved to Western Australia a month in advance to 
establish 4th Division HQ at Guildford. Captain G.J. Clarke, GSO3 (Ops) 4th Division, 
took a convoy of fifty impressed trucks loaded with stores to the Guildford headquarters 
in preparation for receiving units of the formation. Lieutenant Colonel J. Wallace Ross 
(who landed with the 5th Battalion at Gallipoli in the First World War and held the 
appointment of AA and QMG 4th Division in the Second World War) was reposted in the 
same capacity at HQ Victoria Lines of Communication area. 

At 1600 hours on 12 April 1942 the 5th Battalion (VSR) embarked at Port Melbourne on 
S.S. City of London for the journey to the west. That evening the colours and drums of the 
regiment were laid up in the Scots Church, Melbourne, handed over to the church by 
Senior Chaplain Davidson and received by the Reverend Golder Burns. During the voyage 
to Western Australia, the ship’s captain was very impressed with a demonstration of 
small arms fire by the unit in conjunction with his own guns, from the stern of the ship. 
On disembarking at Fremantle the battalion moved to Melville Camp. After the well- 
defined campsites of Victoria, the open bushland of this vast state proved confusing both 
here and later. 

In May 1942 training with Bren gun carriers commenced. Air raid alerts sounded from 
time to time, but there were no sightings of enemy aircraft. However, Broome on the 
north-west coast was heavily attacked by Japanese aircraft during that month. 

The Ill Corps was commanded by Lieutenant General H. Gordon Bennett and 4th 
Division by Major General J.E.S. Stevens. The 2nd Brigade group, under Brigadier G.P. 
Langley,' now comprised: 

Sth Battalion, 6th Battalion, and 2/11th Battalion? 

10th Field Regiment Artillery, 35 Light Anti-aircraft Battery 

2nd Field Company Engineers 

2nd Field Ambulance : 

Lieutenant Colonel Johnston informed the unit that the west of Australia was deficient 
in defence forces and that their presence was required in case of eventualities. The oth 
Battalion’s year-long stay in the west proved this to be a monumental task. The unit was 
moved frequently from campsite to campsite—usually at one-month intervals—in pursuit 
of its mobile role. Bushmead, Moora, Gin Gin, Sawyers Valley, Chidlow, Northam, Mid- 
land Junction, each was occupied and evacuated in turn. In addition, a number of other 
Operations of longer duration or special nature were carried out at other locations. 

Shortly after arrival in the west, Scottish dress for the 5th Battalion was proscribed by 
higher authorities. Nevertheless the pipe band continued to wear the kilt for ceremonial 
Occasions, all ranks wore the glengarry, and officers dressed in the cutaway jacket on 
leave. One unvarying feature of Scottish regimental tradition which remained to the very 
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end, however, was the practice of a piper or two and a drummer leading a company out 
of the lines to commence the day’s task and bringing them home at the end of the day. 
Always the skirl of the bagpipes led the way to the day’s duty, and rested sweetly on the 
evening air. 

The second in command, Major Frank Langford (an original Anzac at Gallipoli with the 
5th Battalion of the first AIF, and a dignified figure of quiet strength) was appointed 
deputy assistant provost marshal of Western Australia. On 28 April 1942 Major W.S. 
Howden, a popular officer held in high regard from pre-war days, returned to the 
regiment as second in command, after active service with the 2/14th Battalion in the 
Middle East. Having known the regiment in its heyday he found the experience rather 
painful, noting ‘a general deterioration in the CMF’. A most significant factor in making 
close comparisons between the regiment at its peak and the regiment two and three- 
quarter years later was the discovery—when Major Howden cailed for the figures in June 
1942—that up to that time the equivalent of over two battalions had passed through the 
regiment since the outbreak of war. . 

On 3 August 1942 Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B. Johnston, generally regarded as a kindly 
man who had served the regiment faithfully and well, left as commanding officer, to 
retire in Melbourne. Lieutenant Colonel C.McE. Lillie returned to the regiment on 2 October 
1942 as CO after earlier service in 1941. As one of the youngest subalterns to leave 
Australia at the outbreak of war in 1914, he had served with distinction in the 5th Battalion 
AIF, winning the DSO. Major Howden remarked at the time that ‘Colonel Lillie was a very 
energetic man and always a prolific source of novel ideas. He made a considerable 
impression on the troops who responded on 12 December 1942 by increasing their AIF 
enlistment level to 77% of all ranks.’ 

The first major assignment of the 5th Battalion was to proceed by stages—Bushmead 
(27 May) and Moora (29 June)—to Geraldton (27 July) some 300 miles north of Perth. 
Geraldton, with its sizeable population, harbour and port facilities, RAAF airdrome and 
Catalina flying boat base, was a key area for the defence of the capital city, Perth. On 27 
July 1942 a main camp was established at Moonyoonooka, some miles outside the town 
area. Companies occupied separate bivouac sites and were allotted a variety of duties. D 
Company under Captain J.B. Ainslie was responsible for liaising with the local West Beach 
Garrison for coast-watching; detaching one platoon on standing patrol at the road 
junction of Mullewa, east of Geraldton; and further providing a road-making party at the 
Greenough River north-east of the town. Other rifle companies assumed coast-watching 
and patrol duties in conjunction with the West Australian Volunteer Defence Corps. Full 
advantage was also taken of the ideal training conditions offered by the balmy West 
Australian winter; and numerous company exercises were carried out in the surrounding 
countryside. Skin irritations, picked up from the vegetation on outdoor exercises, caused 
problems. Even the regimental medical officer, Captain John Wales, became one of the 
worst cases but carried on as usual and was very highly regarded by all ranks. 

The highlight of the Geraldton period was the decision of Lieutenant General Bennett 
to put all units to the test by ordering a 100-mile route march, to be completed in three 
days, with full pack. This programme was to be carried out within the context of a 
five-day exercise; and battalions were permitted to draw up their own movement plans. 
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Upon departure of the Victorian Scottish Regiment for Western Australia on 12 April 1942, the 
King's and Regimental Colours of the Regiment, along with the emblazoned Drums were placed 

for sanctuary in Scots Church Melbourne. They were handed over to the Church by Senior C haplain 
Davidson and received by The Reverend Golder Burns. They were retrieved by the newly re-formed 
Regiment after World War 2. HERALD AND WEEKLY TIMES 


The schedule carried out by the 5th Battalion was as follows: day 1, marched 40 miles; 
day 2, rest and tactical positions; day 3, marched 40 miles; day 4, rest and tactical 
Positions; day 5, marched 20 miles home to camp. The plan was successfully 
implemented by taking a good evening meal at sundown, marching all night but with a 
rest break and meal at midnight, and breakfast at dawn. The regiment came through the 
entire exercis® without losing a man. Other units that marched in the heat of the day did 
not fare so well. 

Tactical training in West Australia was very much on the basis of the local terrain, both 
coastal and country. The jungle lessons of the recent Malayan campaign against the 
Japanese, however, were beginning to filter through in training directives from higher 
command. In particular, the tactics of the first successful Australian infantry encounter 
with the Japanese by the 8th Division AIF at Gemas in Negri Sembilan state, Malaya, were 
Studied. This was the development of the ‘pincer movement’, the encirclement drill to 
take place automatically on first contact with the enemy. 

Air support and supply-dropping demonstrations were carried out for the battalion by 
RAAF Geraldton, using ground indicators. To increase further the flexibility of the 5th 
Battalion the transport section organised a driving instruction course to enable officers of 
the unit to qualify for army driving licences on a full range of wheeled vehicles, from 
Motor cycle and jeep up to the 3-ton truck. 
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Headquarters E(MG) Company of Sth Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, at Melville Camp, 
Western Australia, May 1942. Front row (L to R) Corporal G. McGeary, Warrant Officer 2 D.W. 
Morris, Lieutenant LM. Bertram, Captain W.H. Wilkie, Staff Sergeant F. Kennedy, Corporal R.R. Reid. 
Corporal L.C. Birch. Centre row (L to R) Corporal H. Cummins, Private J. Kane, Private F. Cummin, 
Private J. Fitcher, Private W. Price, Private J. Parrington, Private B. Willson, Private R.G. Quarrill. 
Back row (L to R) Lance Corporal M. Young, Private K. Barber, Private H. Cobb, Private A. Tait. 
Private I. Heath, Private J. Hildebrand, Private T. Walker, Private S. Rodger. UNIT ARCHIVES 


Life at Geraldton was not entirely work and no play, and all ranks appreciated the 
friendliness of the local people. Those Melbourne men who regarded themselves as 
expert on the subject of beer thought the Globe beer a bit wishy washy at first but grew to 
enjoy it. Littke Dongarra crayfish at ten for £1 were a luxury. Captain J.W. Chester's C 
Company, manning slit trenches with LMGs mounted for anti-aircraft defence on a bleak 
coastal watch, received a welcome surprise night visit from nuns of the St John of God 
Convent with hot scones and cups of tea. In later months Chidlow Camp provided breaks 
from training with concerts and Perth leave. Nobody in the battalion will forget the 
outstanding boost to morale given by Stan Bourne as versatile instrumentalist and leader 
of the concert-party jazz band which he formed, giving pleasure also to people in hospitals 
and Allied forces. 

On 25 November the battalion was ordered south to Gin Gin in preparation for further 
tactical exercises in the Perth area. General Bennett wanted the battalion, in fact, to test 
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the Perth garrison defences. Accordingly, maps were studied and plans drawn up. On 
day 1, B Company under Captain Crow crossed by night from Fremantle to Rottnest 
Island (which guards the sea approach to Perth) on power launches manned by the Perth 
Yacht Club and navigated by the commodore. B Company landed before dawn at 
selected beaches, infiltrated the coastal sector without the alarm being given and 
captured the island and key facilities from the Permanent Garrison Forces. A Company 
under Captain Dickie crossed independently to Rottnest by night; and led by Lieutenants 
Cox and Haigh spiked the guns and searchlights on a coastal sector, captured one officer 
and an army truck, all withdrawing to sea before dawn. On day 2 the remainder of the 5th 
Battalion embarked by night on a Dutch destroyer from Fremantle, landing over the side 
at a beach north of Perth before dawn, and taking Permanent Garrison defenders by 
surprise at breakfast. General Bennett was not amused. 

On 3 January 1943 the battalion responded enthusiastically to a three-week course 
on the handling of small boats held at the Combined Operations Centre at Point Walter 
on the Swan River, Perth. B Company effected a night landing on a reach of the river 
Opposite Dalkeith, and one full battalion exercise was carried out. Major Howden was 
appointed chief instructor of the course. On his promotion to CO of the 2/8th Battalion, 
he departed from the 5th Battalion on 1 March 1943. 

A very effective Malay language course,’ with specially prepared grammar textbook 
provided, was established by General Bennett for officers of the formation who wished to 
volunteer. Major Wilson, Captain Crow and Captain Chester enrolled from the Battalion. 
The services of two Englishmen from Malaya were utilised as teachers: one a school 
headmaster, the other a rubber planter. The value of this particular language was 
appreciated when it was learnt that Malay is spoken in a vast arc extending from the four 
Provinces of southern Thailand, through the Malay peninsula, Singapore and Indonesia, 
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to the Papua New Guinea border. Much interest in the South-East Asian theatre and its 
people was stimulated by the course. 

After camping in March 1943 on the Swanbourne Rifle Range, the 5th Battalion moved 
120 miles south of Perth on 13 June to thickly forested terrain with towering karri gum 
trees, to the Jungle Warfare Training Centre at Collie, east of Bunbury. The course, which 
included obstacle courses, snap target shooting, flying foxes, river crossings on ropes, 
and use of explosives, was organised on similar lines to Canungra, in Queensland, 
which prepared ground troops for fighting in New Guinea. Morale ran high, as it did 
whenever training struck a more realistic note. 

The organisation of the Australian Army into two distinct forces—the AIF, voluntary 
and open to service anywhere outside Australia, and the AMF (formerly CMF), which 
included conscripts and was restricted to home defence—proved cumbersome; 
especially so when the policy changed to permit individuals and units of the AMF to 
volunteer for service overseas. AIF and AMF volunteers could conceivably have served 
side by side in a combat zone under different rates of pay and service conditions. 
Moreover American troops were puzzled to know why they should be sent to defend 
Australian soil when the AMF was not retained to defend their own territory. Sir Frederick 
Shedden and General Douglas MacArthur produced a formula which, together with Prime 
Minister Curtin’s carrying the AMF conscription issue for overseas service with the 
Australian Labor Party, resulted in the Militia Bill of February 1943. This Act provided for 
the use of militia units in the South-West Pacific Zone, defined as the area bounded on 
the west by the 110th meridian of east longitude, on the north by the Equator, and on the 
east by the 159th meridian of east longitude, i.e. the eastern half of the Netherlands East 
Indies and the whole of Papua New Guinea, New Ireland and the Solomons. The AMF’s 
liability was thus enlarged to include the northern approaches to Australia within which 
lay the main battle zones.This new allocation was satisfying especially to Allied forces. 

Throughout the battalion’s time in Western Australia the question of their becoming an 
AIF unit was a constant issue. On 27 July 1942 permission was given for 5th Battalion 
members who had opted for the AIF to wear ‘Australia’ shoulder badges and the unit 
colour patch on a grey background. Higher authority forebade actual transfers to AIF 
units, however, by many officers and other ranks of the battalion. Surprisingly, 
permission was granted from time to time for a number of other ranks to respond to 
recruiting drives by the RAAF.‘ 

In April 1943 it was officially announced that ‘militia units as a whole could become 
AIF if 75% of actual strength or 65% of war establishment, whichever was the greater, 
volunteered’ (G.R.O.G112/1943). Seventy-seven per cent of the battalion had already 
responded to Lieutenant Colonel Lillie’s call; 5th Battalion (VSR) therefore became 
forthwith ‘Sth Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF)’, and VX numbers were issued to all 
concerned. 

Release to other services and the enforcement of upper age regulations resulted in 
some depletion of the unit’s strength. Very sadly the battalion said goodbye to a number 
of honoured long-serving members, notably Captain H.S. Blake and Pipe Major A Gil- 
christ. Local recruitment from West Australians to maintain establishment caused some 
slight change of complexion in the 5th Battalion. The composition previously had been 
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entirely of Victorian stock and drawn from similar backgrounds. The new intake included 
some older men with a much more diverse range of experience. One particular batch, a 
group of ex-Kalgoorlie miners, were much more used to their own internal hierarchy than 
with army ranks, and deferred to each other up and down the scale as they did in the 
mines. Their acknowledged leader was a quiet unassuming gentlemanly man by the 
name of McHarg. Once this group had become accustomed to army ways they proved a 
real source of strength, with their rugged nature and special skills. When it came to 
explosives, everyone else could stand back and let them take over. Two young Aboriginal 
men joined A Company and were very much at home at training in the bush. 

During their year in the west the 5th Battalion was always a popular unit. This was due 
partly to the attraction of the pipes and drums and Scottish dress, and partly to the 
simple fact that the members of the regiment got on well with the West Australian 
people. Within the army context, too, the regiment was seen as usually doing something 
much more interesting and worthwhile. The West Australian people felt that the troops 
were there for their sakes, and they responded warmly, ‘walking the extra mile’ on the 
Streets to give directions and turning out for ceremonial occasions. The facilities of the 
Perth Club were thrown open to officers on leave. 

While in the west the morale of the troops had fluctuated considerably: gruelling 
training, isolated posts, and periods of boredom. Captain R.M. Dickie, who commanded 
A Company, considers that 
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Officers of 5th Australian Infantry Battalion AIF, at Chidlow Camp WA, prior to returning to 
Melbourne in July 1943. Front row (Lto R) Captain J.B. Ainslie, Major W.H. Wilkie, Major N.McK. 
Roddick, Lieutenant Colonel C. McE. Lillie, Lieutenant F.C. Gilbury, Major K.McK. Wilson, Captain 
R.M. Dickie. 2nd row (L to R) Captain GJ. Clarke, Lieutenant J.P. Knaggs, Lieutenant B.C. 
Bickerstaff, Lieutenant H.A. Bickerstaff, Lieutenant M. Bertram, Lieutenant R.C. Cameron, 
Lieutenant W.R.B. Johnson, Captain A.P. Crow. 3rd row (L to R) Lieutenant M. Hirst, Lieutenant L.B 
Weire, Lieutenant F. Douglas, Lieutenant J.H. Honybun, Captain K.E. Jaques, Lieutenant J.W. Baxter, 
Lieutenant A.E. Browse, Lieutenant W.R. Pritchard, Lieutenant W.T. Hill. Back row (L to R) Captain 
J. Robinson (RMO), Lieutenant H. Watmuff, Lieutenant Wilson, Captain B. Geikie, Lieutenant V.W. 
Hayle, Lieutenant C.E.S. Hall, Lieutenant C.T.C. Carter, Lieutenant J.G. Milligan, Padre F.W. Borland. 
MILITARY HISTORY SECTION L.H.Q. 


they looked forward to the training because it was something to do rather than just sit down 
in the heat, and blister and sweat away. But there were some areas that were absolutely 
dead—there was no place to go and nothing to do! The officers were hard put to it to keep the 
interest up. Without that encouragement the troops would start to ask, ‘What the hell am | 
doing in this heat and swelter?’ 

In 1942, before the Coral Sea Battle, it was expected that the Japanese would try to land on 
the Australian mainland, and it was clearly necessary for the Government and the Army to 
maintain a force to defend our coasts. Not that our coastline was considered completely 
defensible, but Darwin or the West Australian coast was always believed to be a possibility. 

Therefore the troops did consider that they were doing a job that amounted to ‘defending 

292 Australia’. 
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In July 1943 the battalion was concentrated at Chidlow Camp No. 1, in preparation for 
return to Melbourne; and the 2/11th Battalion and 10th Field Regiment were detached 
from 2nd Brigade. As at 3 July 1943 the senior staffing of the battalion was as follows: 


Commanding officer Lieutenant Colonel C.Mc.E. Lillie 
Second-in-command Major N. McK. Roddick 

Adjutant Captain F.C. Gilbury 

Quartermaster Captain L.B. Weire 

OC HQ Company Major W.H. Wilkie 

OC A Company Captain R.M. Dickie 

OC B Company Captain A.P. Crow 

OC C Company Major N. McK. Roddick . 
OC D Company Captain J.B. Ainslie 


On 30 July 1943 the 5th Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF) left Perth by train for 
Melbourne, arriving on 4 August. On 5 September the unit marched to the pipes through 
Melbourne to the Scots Church, Collins Street, where a packed Church Parade for 
members and their families was conducted by Padre Frank Borland. Lieutenant Colonel 
Lillie then addressed the gathering. 

After twenty-four days leave the battalion reported to Watsonia Camp for transfer to their 
next place of duty: Darwin. 


Northern Territory 


On 15 September 1943 the battalion left Melbourne by train for the Northern Territory. 
Alice Springs, the end of the railway north from Adelaide, was reached on 17 September. 
Transfer was then made to semi-trailer trucks for the long, controlled 25 mph drive up 
through the arid desert expanse of the inland. ‘Perishable trucks’ carrying fresh food to 
Darwin always had absolute priority on the road. Wrecks of crashed American Kittyhawk 
fighter planess run out of fuel on their urgent journey north to help protect Darwin from 
earlier Japanese air raids, were passed along the way. The battalion’s destination—the 
key town of Adelaide River, 70 miles south of Darwin—was reached on 26 September. 
Thereafter all locations on the Stuart Highway, whether military or civilian, were desig- 
nated by ‘mile posts’ south from Darwin. The battalion then settled in at the 674 mile. 
From a sleepy hamlet in 1939, Adelaide River had grown into a most important military 
base. It could indeed be said that between 1939 and 1945 Adelaide River was in many 
respects the pulse of the war effort in northern Australia. Even before Japan entered the 
war in December 1941, the Australian government had recognised the Northern Territory 
aS a region of strategic importance. With the threat of Japanese invasion, a network of 
army, navy and air force units had been established from Darwin south to Katherine. 
Since 1941, the vast base set up by the army at Adelaide River comprised a large 
ordnance depot and workshop, and a supply network embracing refrigerated stores, 
abattoir, rations and clothing stores, field bakery, field butchery, bulk issue petrol and oil 
depot, ammunition supply section, an army general hospital, dental unit, ambulance 
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train and medical stores section, an army post office, and a detention barracks. The 
1200-bed military hospital was equipped to handle a large variety of cases; and in 
addition to the services patients it treated many refugees from the islands north of 
Australia as well as Aboriginals. Two large farms for fresh fruit and vegetables were 
eventually started. 

Between this vast Adelaide River complex and the 5th Battalion campsite lay the Snake 
Creek armament depot. Large ammunition stores were set into the sides of hills, and 
provision had been made for the unloading of shells for naval guns. Snake Creek was 
also the bomb supply for the string of airfields from Katherine to Darwin. 

When the battalion arrived in the Northern Territory much Allied air activity was 
everywhere apparent. Australian, American, British and Dutch fighter and bomber squad- 
rons flew out daily from the airstrips along the Stuart Highway against Japanese targets in 
the islands of the Netherlands East Indies. When four additional American Liberator 
squadrons arrived in late 1943, the sky was often filled with wheeling aircraft, and 
missions continued from dawn until late at night. 

The 5th Battalion took over a previously occupied campsite in the vicinity of these two 
major installations, which included a few bamboo huts. The unit was dispersed in 
company areas, the remainder under canvas. During the course of a year in the Northern 
Territory it was necessary to adapt to the climatic conditions of a subtropical belt. Spring 
and autumn were pleasantly warm to hot, winter delightful, and summer (‘the 
Wet’) execrable. In the Wet, torrential rain fell at four o’clock each day; the ground turned 
to streaming mud; all inhabited areas had to be trenched; the troops usually worked in 
shorts, boots and socks—all soaked; and clothing and equipment quickly turned moul- 
dy. Prickly heat and tinea were the hallmarks of this season. 

In the latter half of 1943 the war situation in the Darwin area, and the Northern 
Territory generally, changed markedly in the Allies’ favour. The large build-up of 
Japanese combat troops with naval and air support on the nearby island of Timor had 
declined. After the massive Japanese air attack in June 1943 on the US heavy bomber 
airstrip at Fenton near Pine Creek, which was repulsed with heavy losses, Japanese air 
activity dwindled in scale and frequency. Reconnaissance flights continued, however. On 
one occasion, early in the regiment's time in the Territory, Japanese bombers circled 
their area for some time, their bombs finally falling in the Adelaide River farm. By 1944 
the role of Allied air squadrons in the Northern Territory concentrated on the protection 
of Allied shipping, attacking Japanese airfields and ships, and generally drawing enemy 
strength away. from New Guinea. 

The various Allied army units serving in the Northern Territory were grouped in 
NORFORCE, commanded by Major General A.S. Allen. Brigadier G.F. Langley retired from 
the 2nd Brigade to take up a post with the Red Cross, and Brigadier M.A. Fergusson 
assumed command. Captain F.C. Gilbury, 5th Battalion adjutant, moved to 2nd Brigade 
HQ as staff captain, and his place as adjutant was filled by Captain J.W. Chester when he 
relinquished his appointment of OC C Company on the return to the battalion of Major K. 
McK. Wilson from 4th Division HQ. Captain Crow,®> OC B Company, was posted as OC 
21st Australian Squadron Air Liaison Section to 2nd Squadron RAAF in Darwin. 

In early November 1943 Lieutenant Colonel N.L. Goble arrived from the 2/5th Battalion 
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in New Guinea to take over as CO of the 5th Battalion. On 3 December Lieutenant 
Colonel Lillie departed after long and noteworthy service with the 5th Battalion in two 
world wars. He was offered the position of CO of an officer training school but decided 
to return to the wool trade in which he had built up the expertise of a lifetime. 

Lieutenant Colonel Goble proved to be a fitness fanatic, and allowed the battalion to 
play any sport they liked ‘so long as it was basketball’. This intensive coaching paid off, 
however, when the 5th Battalion eventually won the NORFORCE basketball trophy, 
beating American teams in the process. The 5th Battalion team was eventually taken out 
of the competition and used as umpires. Between Lieutenant Colonel Goble and the 
sports officer Lieutenant J.W. Baxter a comprehensive range of other sporting activities 
was also arranged. Lieutenant C. Wilson and Sergeant C.R. (Ross) Ketels also contributed 
much to morale while in charge of brigade amenities. 

Little time was given now to conventional field exercises. Instead, Lieutenant Colonel 
Goble called for 25-mile marches a day with full pack and returning to camp cross- 
country at night. Some troops were pushed to the point of sheer exhaustion. Intensive 
training was conducted in all branches of weaponry; and a unit small arms instructional 
course was set up under Major Wilkie at which all officers were classified by result. All 
officers were expected to become proficient at driving the tracked Bren carrier. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Goble also familiarised officers and senior NCOs with tropical terrain by 
sending them out in small parties, with a jeep, rations and radio, to the Daly River area. 
Testing situations were the order of the day and brought out the worth of a man. When 
Lieutenant Colonel Goble had assumed command of the 5th Battalion he was offered by 
Lieutenant Colonel Lillie a critique on each individual officer; he declined, however, 
preferring to form his own judgments. 

Other activities included artillery spotting from aircraft for officers, and firing at a 
drogue target pulled by plane for all ranks. In March 1944 the battalion was required to 
take its turn at the Amphibious Training Centre in Darwin. Captain Clarke’s B Company 
encountered very rough water, and several assault boats sank. Some South Australian 
troops in an adjacent unit actually died when their assault craft foundered. Officers also 
engaged in an intensive course of unarmed combat training on the beach. From the 
battalion’s point of view, the main purpose of this whole spectrum of training operations 
was to toughen the individual and to prepare for any future jungle operation. The 5th 
Battalion emerged a very fit unit, ready and eager for anything. ; ; 

Notwithstanding the high pitch of physical fitness, enthusiasm and technical skill 
achieved by the 5th Battalion, there was little incentive provided from above to put them 
into practice. The unit did its share of mundane roadmaking, lumping coal sacks and 
supplies from the railway, and routine NORFORCE guards and picquets. 

During the latter days of the battalion's stay in Darwin, higher command intimated that 
a new hospital was to be built between Darwin and Adelaide River to receive casualties 
from the South-West Pacific Area staging south to the Army general hospitals. An 
Australian Forestry Company brought back from Scotland for the purpose was given the 
assistance of A Company of the 5th Battalion. Major Edwards of the forestry unit and 
Captain Dickie planned jointly the scope of the operation. A Company platoons took it in 
turns to cut trees and assist in operating the sawmill. Water supply being a problem, the 
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services of several A Company members with farming and water-divining experience 
were called upon. A bore was sunk, and potable water discovered at 80 feet. Army 
engineers installed a pump and water pipes for showers and cook house, and the 
standard of living went up overnight. This splendid co-operation between a forestry 
company, a rifle company, and the RAE brought great satisfaction to all concerned. 
Ironically the Allies’ success in the Coral Sea battle rendered the hospital unnecessary, 
but something real had been accomplished, something done. 

The 5th Battalion spent time briefly at other ‘mile post’ camps. Then on 27 May 1944 
the unit was moved up to Larrakea Barracks at Paraparap in Darwin to relieve the 
10th/48th Battalion. As it was within a fortress area, some knowledge of the Darwin 
Defence Plan was involved. The 5th Battalion was somewhat disturbed to discover that a 
former minefield in the area had not been fully dismantled and that stray mines were still 
around. The Darwin Defence Plan was scrutinised and quickly amended by higher 
authority, and the remaining mines were lifted with provision for re-laying if the situation 
required. One company was also stationed for a time on the cliff head near Vestey’s Meat 
Works east of Darwin. Physical training and swimming were enjoyed at Mindil beach. 

Very good personal relations were developed with American troops in the Northern 
Territory. In June 1944 the basketball team beat a local US unit; then the 5th Battalion 
concert party rounded off the day with an entertainment for the American troops. The 5th 
Battalion basketball team frequently beat American unit teams, but this somehow served 
only to strengthen the bonds between them. The US chaplain of 340 Engineer Battalion 
paid a fine tribute by saying that ‘USA troops throughout the Darwin area noted 5th 
Battalion (AIF) as the finest goodwill Australian battalion in the Northern Territory.’ 
Meanwhile Japanese reconnaissance aircraft still passed overhead. 

As at 5 August 1944 the command structure of the 5th Battalion was as follows: 


Commanding officer Lieutenant Colonel N.L. Goble 
Second-in-command Major N. McK. Roddick 
Adjutant Captain J.W. Chester 
Quartermaster Captain B.C. Bickerstaff 

OC HQ Company Major K. McK. Wilson 

OC A Company Captain R.M. Dickie 

OC B Company Captain G.J. Clarke 

OC C Company Major W.H. Wilkie 

OC D Company Captain J.B. Ainslie 


After an intensive one-year tour of duty in the Northern Territory, during which the 5th 
Battalion reached high levels of skill and fitness, it became clear that no worthwhile job 
was in prospect as a unit. Preparations were made for return to Victoria. Sadly the only 
casualty of the time up north—CSM Bill Jerome, who died of burns—was left behind in 
the Adelaide River Cemetery. In late September the 5th Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF) 


- entrained at Darwin for Melbourne. 
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Disbandment 


After leave in Melbourne the battalion proceeded to a staging camp at Wallgrove in New 
South Wales for final disbandment, arriving on 1 October 1944. On 23 October the first 
draft of troops left for New South Wales Lines of Communication area for reallocation to 
other units. A second draft followed on 25th October and a final draft on 27th October. 
On 14th November Battalion HQ was established in a Lines of Communication area. 
Then on 31 December 1944 the 5th Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF) officially lost its 
identity. 


On disbandment most officers were posted to reinforcements and passed through 
Canungra Jungle Training School, while some were allocated to Beenleigh Staff and 
Command School. A number of officers secured appointments with the 3rd Division at 
Bougainville in the Solomon Islands. Many of the other ranks were posted to 9th Division 
for the Borneo landings; ex-members reinforcing the 2/23rd, 2/24th and 2/48th Battalions 
at Tarakan provided excellent replacements for the depleted ranks of 26th Brigade. Ross 
Ketels (HQ 26th Brigade), Merv Pollock, Lance Tuckerman, Charles Temme, George 
Crowe and Geoff Dalton met up with earlier members such as ‘Tiny’ Pollock of Mount 
Martha watercart fame. Privates Bruce McKenzie and Les Waugh were among those who 
lost their lives against the garrison of Japanese marines. Captain J.W. Chester was 
appointed brigade major (learner) and Captain John Knaggs as liaison officer with HQ 
8th Brigade at Madang in New Guinea; and Lieutenants Hugh Reimers and Alan Harkness 
served with units of the 8th Brigade. 


So ended the physical association of a keen, loyal, warmhearted and talented body of 
officers and men who held the ideals of the regiment in high regard and who were 
deprived by the circumstances of war and a nation’s divided commitment from showing 
their mettle, as a unit, on the field of battle. By the time the war ended, the majority of 
those who had ever belonged to the regiment had served with the AIF or one of the other 
armed services. 


The spirit of those who perforce soldiered on in the 5th Battalion (AIF) continued in 
close comradeship and generous caring in the post-war years in the VSR Association. 
Thus were joined those who served in the 5th Battalion (VSR), the 2/5th Battalion AIF, 
and the 5th Battalion (AIF); many were in two and some in all three units. 


Thanks to the foresight and wise provision of Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B. Johnston, the 
regimental property from sources other than the government were protected by the 
appointment of trustees James Kay Bryce, Charles Thomas Cromie and John Donald Muir 
on 11 December 1941. The trustees retained control of the property until after the Second 
World War despite determined efforts by the Department of the Army to take it over. The 
property was thus able to be handed over intact to the post-war 5th Battalion VSR, 
enabling it to start off again with a Scottish flavour. The regimental property is now in the 
safekeeping of trustees Brigadier I.H. Lowen (chairman), Lieutenant Colonel B.R. Larkin, 
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Lieutenant Colonel G.M.R. Kirkham and Colonel J.F. Patrick, to enable the treasures of the 
regiment to be preserved for the inspiration of future generations. 
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The post-war regiment 1948-1960 
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HEN the war with Japan ended in 1945, common feeling in Australia was not 
only of relief but also a great hope that the world would see no more war, that 


peace had come at last. But it was less than three years before Australia once 
again heard the call for volunteers to prepare themselves for the defence of the country 
by enlisting as part-time citizen soldiers. In the brief period following the cessation of 
hostilities the countries of the West, including Australia, found themselves at odds with 
the USSR. They became fearful that communist imperialism could engulf the world in 
war, and by early 1948 Australia had resolved to re-create a citizen army. 

This time the name given to the volunteer citizens was the Citizen Military Force (CMF 
for short), but it was a firm policy to build on the traditions of the units that had fought in 
Previous years and which had played a part in the militia of the intervening years 
between the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In accordance with this policy, when the 
order was issued for the raising of CMF units on 1 April 1948 among those named was the 
oth Battalion (Victorian Scottish Regiment). 

The regiment, along with the 6th Infantry Battalion (Royal Melbourne Regiment) and 
the 58th/32nd Infantry Battalion (the Melbourne Rifles) made up the 4th Infantry Brigade, 
which was in turn part of the 3rd Infantry Division. 

The first ¢ommanding officer of the regiment in this incarnation was Lieutenant 
Colonel G.R. Warfe, DSO, MC. Colonel Warfe had served with distinction during the 
1939-45 war, and he brought with him a reputation gained during that service— 
especially as an officer of the 2/6th Battalion and as commander of the 2/3rd 
Independent Company—as an energetic, hard-hitting, formidable and enthusiastic 
commander. He never lost that reputation during the long and varied service he gave 
thereafter, whether as commanding officer of the regiment or in the different roles he 
filled in Malaya, in the Vietnam War and, finally, as the co-ordinator of civil defence in 
Victoria until shortly before his death on 5 November 1975. 

Lieutenant Colonel Warfe’s first public duty for his new command was to read the 
Scripture lesson at the Scots Church, Melbourne, on 23 May 1948 in the course of a 
service of commemoration of the 5th Battalion (Victorian Scottish Regiment) at which 
the address was given by General Sir Thomas Blamey, GBE, KCB, CB, CMG, DSO, ED. 
The next observed connection of the regiment with the general was on the occasion of 
the presentation to him of a Field Marshal’s Baton in 1950 by the Governor-General, His 
Excellency Mr (later Sir William) McKell; the regiment then provided a guard of honour, 
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Lieutenant Colonel G.R. Warfe DSO, MC, ED, 
Commanding Officer, 5th Infantry Battalion, 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, 1948—1951; 1st 
Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1962-1965. 
UNIT ARCHIVES 


commanded by Captain G.M. Palmer, at Heidelberg Military Hospital where the 
presentation was made. 

Lieutenant Colonel Warfe had not previously seen service with any of the antecedents 
of the VSR, but he was quick to share with those of his officers who had served in the 
regiment before the war, and especially one of the company commanders, Major I.H 
Lowen, the devotion to the Scottish traditions which they had absorbed from their 
pre-war days with the regiment. 

Battalion headquarters, HQ Company and A Company were located at the training 
depot in Burwood Road, Hawthorn (a location that remained the sentimental home of the 
regiment throughout the period covered by this chapter); B and C Companies were at 
Robinson Road, Surrey Hills; D Company at Maben Place, Armadale; and Support 
Company at a training depot on the Princes Highway, Dandenong. Later, for a time, C 
Company occupied the training depot in Highbury Grove, Kew, before handing it over in 
July 1952 to the WRAAC. 

Battalion headquarters included the Intelligence Section and the Pipes and Drums. HQ 
Company included the Signals Platoon and Administrative Platoon. There were four rifle 
companies, each of three platoons; and Support Company which included a Carrier 
Platoon, with machine-gun carriers and .303 Vickers machine-guns, a Mortar Platoon with 
six 3-inch mortars, an Anti-Tank Platoon with six 6-pounder anti-tank guns, and an 
Assault Pioneer Platoon with engineer equipment. 

When first re-formed, the battalion included two regular army officers—the adjutant 
and the quartermaster—together with a small cadre of regular warrant officers as RSM, 
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The Governor-General, His Excellency Mr (later Sir William) McKell inspecting the Guard of Honour 
provided by A Company VSR, at Heidelberg Military Hospital on the occasion of the presentation of 
a Field Marshal's Baton to General Sir Thomas Blamey GBE, KCB, CB, CMG, DSO, ED, on 16 
September 1950. Guard Commander: Captain G.M. Palmer; Ensign: Lieutenant G.M.R. Kirkham. 

THE AGE 


RQMS and instructors. An allocation from the regular army continued throughout the 
post-war period. On two occasions, however, CMF officers of the regiment (Captain G.M. 
Palmer and Captain A.W. Fyfe) went on full-time duty as members of the CMF serving as 
adjutant, and the provision of instructors ended shortly after the introduction of National 
Service, as mentioned later. By this time the core of officers and NCOs who had served in 
the 1939-45 war and who had joined the CMF in its early stages had refreshed their skills 
and knowledge so that the loss of the cadre of regular army instructors, while regretted, 
was not irretrievable. 

The official enlistment of officers, warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
began on | June 1948, although a select group of officers spent much time interviewing 
prospects at the Hawthorn depot before that date. The recruitment of private soldiers 
began a month later. Press reports commented on the shortness of time between the 
recruitment of officers and NCOs and the intake of untrained soldiers, but intensive 
training was undertaken by the officers and NCOs, and dedication and hard work did 
much to make up for the lack of time. 

Whatever the difficulties, the regiment was in sufficiently good trim early in the next 
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year to begin the long series of public appearances by the soldier in a kit, which has 
gone on ever since. Thus on 6 February 1949 a regimental Church Parade was held at 
Scots Church, when the church trustees handed over some drums that they had held 
during the war. Two months later, on 3 April, at another parade at Scots Church, the 
King’s and Regimental Colours, placed for sanctuary in the church in 1942, were 
recovered by the regimental trustees and handed over to the commanding officer. The 
colour party (with the colours streaming in the wind) were made the front-page feature in 
a splendid colour photograph in the weekend magazine of the Argus, a much-respected 
newspaper of the day, on Saturday 23 April, as a foretaste of the’first post-war Anzac Day 
march on which Regimental Colours were to be carried. 

This pride in the kilt stemmed from the 1930s when its wearing was made possible 
only by the purchase of the garment out of private funds, either those of the soldier 
himself or those raised by regimental activities or private beneficence. The kilts that had 
been worn by the pre-war soldier had been kept in trust under deeds executed in 1941 
and 1942 by Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B. Johnston, the then commanding officer of the 
regiment, which recited that the furnishing of the regiment with Scottish uniform had 
been made possible only by ‘the voluntary contribution of moneys by members of the 
V.S.R. and the raising of moneys by efforts on the part of members and supporters of the 
V.S.R. over a period from 1927 to 1941 inclusive’ and which committed the property to 
the care of three trustees to be dealt with by them ‘as the Trustees may at their discretion 
deem advantageous or as directed by notice in writing under the hand of the C.O. 5 Bn. 
V.S.R for the time being’. The regiment raised in 1948 was deemed by the trustees to be 
the lineal representative of the regiment in whose favour the trust had been declared, and 
it was, accordingly, entrusted with the items of ‘Scottish Uniform’ which had been 
delivered to the trustees by Colonel Johnston. 

The dress and other items handed to the regiment enabled it from the beginning to 
parade with at least some of its members in the kilt and sporran. It was not long before 
representations were made, and acceded to, that the supply of Scottish dress to the 
regiment (and other Scottish units of the Citizen Military Force) should be at government 
charge. : 

The manufacture of kilts was an unaccustomed problem for the post-war 
Commonwealth Clothing Factory: it looks so simple, just 7 yards of tartan cloth of the 
right width; a few pleats at the back with some pieces cut out so that the waistline would 
not be too bulky, and there you are. But the first pattern used by the factory produced a 
garment that would make even the fittest soldier look overweight, a condition that no 
self-respecting CO, and least of all Lieutenant Colonel Warfe, would countenance; so it 
was back to the drawing board. In time, production of an acceptable article was in train, 
and the regiment was dressed in the kilt supplied at public expense. Dress sporrans were 
never an Ordnance issue and therefore had to be procured from funds raised by whatever 
means were available. 

At the same time as the regiment was being revived, regimental cadets, aged 16-18 
were also recruited, and numbers grew rapidly to a total of about 100 by early 1951. As in 
pre-war years the cadets formed a most useful adjunct to the regiment. They attended 
annual camps where, although accommodated separately, they carried-out much of their 
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Casing the Colours in Alexandra Gardens, Melbourne, after withdrawing them from the sanctuary 
of the Scots Church on 3 April 1949. Officers (L to R) Lieutenant Colonel H.L.E. Dunkley, Major LH. 
Lowen, Major K.A. Carroll, Major R.J. Hamer, Major S.L. Morse, Captain W.D. Watson, Captain 
W.G. Allan, Lieutenant L. Logan, Captain R.D. Urquhart, Lieutenant N.C. Bidgood, Major 

J. McNally, Lieutenant Ritchie, Captain A.W.F. Fyfe, Lieutenant H.A. Reimers, Lieutenant N.W. Hall, 
obscured, Captain R.E. Shellard, Lieutenant J. Watt, Lieutenant C.T.C. Carter, Lieutenant F.W.W. 
Scott. Colour Party (L to R) Sergeant W.A. Harrington, Sergeant Field, Lieutenant W. Elder (King’s 
Colour), Sergeant F.E. Chatfield, Lieutenant J.1. McCoy (Regimental Colour). Adjutant: Captain 
D.S. Thomson. Commanding Officer: Lieutenant Colonel G.R. Warfe. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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training with the various sub-units of the battalion. They also took part in most of the 
ceremonial parades of the regiment, and at the annual performance of Trooping the 
Colour they, together with the Scotch College Cadets, performed the function of ‘holding 
ground’. Above all, the regimental cadets formed a bridge between school leaving age 
and the age of eighteen when young men were able to join the CMF. As a consequence 
they proved to be a valuable source of recruits for the regiment. 

Unfortunately, regimental cadets were not at that time popular with the authorities nor 
with some other commanding officers, who regarded them as a ‘nuisance’. Consequently 
they did not receive the official support they deserved, and despite strenuous protests by 
the regiment they were abolished by the mid-1950s and have not yet been reinstated. 

A rather less formal occasion than most on which the regiment appeared in public was 
when Lieutenant Colonel Warfe decided that the troops should march in uniform to a 
theatre night at the Regent Theatre where a booking had been made to see the film 
Bonny Prince Charlie. Complaints were made that the army was used to advertise the 
film, but the boot was on the other foot—the Commanding Officer had used the occasion 
as a medium for recruiting members to the regiment rather than recruiting an audience 
to the film. And it may be supposed that he was not averse to the publicity that the 
complaints gave to his cause. 

On 1 October 1949 the first of a series of Army Tattoos was held at the Royal 
Agricultural Showgrounds. These annual events were not only a valuable means of 
keeping the army before the public but provided a stimulus for practice in the essential 
army requirement of working closely together both in planning and in doing. In this, the 
first of the Tattoos, the CMF part was low-key; the regiment’s participation was limited to 
contributions to the musical programme by the Pipes and Drums and the provision of a 
colour party and escort in a march-past of colours and guidons. As time went by and 
experience was acquired, more ambitious efforts were staged by the CMF. 

The pattern of the social life of the regiment set during the pre-war years was resumed 
almost immediately after its re-formation. The Officers, and Sergeants, Mess functions, 
including the celebration of Hogmanay each New Year’s Eve, the weekly highland 
dancing for all ranks and their partners at the Hawthorn training depot, the annual fetes, 
children’s Christmas parties and other functions organised by an active ladies auxiliary, 
all became well-attended events which did much to rebuild the esprit de corps for which 
the Victorian Scottish Regiment had become known. Highland dancing also provided 
the training and practice which later was demonstrated at successive Highland and 
Regimental Balls; it was always accompanied by a light supper in the depot supervised 
by a well-known unit identity, Staff Sergeant ‘Splash’ Higgins, CQMS of Support Company 
(awarded the BEM in 1958). The advent later of National Service trainees did not signal 
the end of highland dancing in the regiment, although by 1957 it was held only each 
second week, and it ceased altogether with the reorganisation of 1960. 

An unhappy event on 10 October 1949 was the death of a regimental piper, Private 
Ross Lovegrove, as the result of an accident when a convoy of vehicles was returning to 
Melbourne after a weekend bivouac at Seymour. He was a passenger in a truck that 
skidded on a greasy road. His death, and injuries to thirteen other soldiers, all members 
of the Pipes and Drums, and a thirteen-year-old ‘mascot’, brought home to their fellow 
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Members of the Victorian Scottish Regiment boarding RAN corvette HMAS Gladstone for exercises 
at Portsea, Victoria, in 1950. UNIT ARCHIVES 


members in the regiment the realisation that even peace-time soldiering is not free from 
risks. It also emphasised the need to ensure that all who moved with or played any part 
at all in the ongoing life of the CMF should be properly enlisted members of the army. It 
was not long afterwards that old identities such as ‘Abdul’ Guest,’ Bill Prest and others, 
who had tagged along with the regiment for sheer love of the life but who were supposed 
from the length of their experience to be ineligible to enlist in the CMF, turned up at the 
recruiting office with an account of their age which would be inconsistent with the tales 
of derringsdo that the recruit would soon relate to his less-experienced comrades. 

An unusual piece of co-operation between the army and the navy took place during a 
weekend in 1950 when the regiment was carried by the corvettes HMAS Gladstone and 
HMAS Latrobe from Port Melbourne to Portsea for an exercise there. One of the more 
eye-catching items reported in the press at the time—the event was given good coverage 
by the daily newspapers—was that none of the 600 seasickness tablets carried were put 
to use. 

The business of planning and implementing programmes designed to encourage the 
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Lieutenant Colonel I.H. Lowen ED, 
Commanding Officer 5th Infantry 
Battalion, Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, 1951-1954. UNIT ARCHIVES 


enlistment of recruits took time and effort, which many at that stage, as later, would have 
preferred to devote to training soldiers more directly for their real task—the defence of 
the country in war. 

The policy of the government, established in 1947, was for the achievement of a total 
CMF force of 50000 volunteers, but progress towards that figure by dint of publicity and 
recruiting efforts by the CMF was slow. The total strength of the CMF on 30 June 1950 
was only 18236. 

The situation changed after the decision of the government in 1950, as a consequence 
of its perception of the international scene, to introduce a national service scheme, to 
become effective in 1951. This decision was reinforced when, on 25 June 1950, North 
Korea declared war on South Korea and invaded that country. The United Nations 
Organisation resolved to send a force to Korea, and on 2 August 1950 the Australian 
government announced that an Australian battalion would be part of that force. At the 
same time the decision to introduce National Service, with a target of 29000 national 
servicemen, was confirmed, but the target CMF membership became 30000 men within 
three years—that is, by mid-1955. In September this CMF target was raised to 50000 and 
the date for the introduction of National Service was set for 1 May 1951. It was also 
decided that the conditions of service ef the CMF, along with those of the regular army, 
would be altered to make members liable for service anywhere. 

These policy changes had some, but not an immediately meteoric effect in increasing 
membership of the CMF, as the total membership on 30 June 1950 was only 20981—an 
increase of 2500 in the preceding twelve months. However the enthusiasm of authority 
for the CMF, and the Victorian Scottish in particular, may have been instrumental in both 
the governor of Victoria (Sir Dallas Brooks) and the prime minister (Mr R.G. Menzies) 
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accepting invitations to a Highland Ball which the regiment held, in conjunction with the 
Melbourne Scots, at the St Kilda Town Hall on 20 October 1950. This colourful event was 
the forerunner of a series of similar occasions held annually for the next nine years. 

Just one month later the regiment began another series of annual events, when the 
Trooping of the Regimental Colour was performed for the first time since 1938. The 
ceremony took place at the South Melbourne Cricket Ground under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Warfe. The reviewing officer was Lieutenant General Sir Stanley 
Savige, KBE, CB, DSO, MC, ED, who, as Lieutenant General S.G. Savige, had been 
appointed on 3 November 1949 as Honorary Colonel of the regiment in succession to 
General Sir lan Hamilton, GCB, GCMG, DSO, TD (the Honorary Colonel from 1930 until 
his death on 12 October 1947). General Savige had been knighted in the meantime. That 
the general public of the day was interested in the activities of the CMF is demonstrated 
by the Sun News-Pictorial report that 10000 people attended the ceremony, and the 
Argus feature of the event in a colour supplement on 24 November 1950. 

Preparation included painstaking research by the regimental sergeant major, WO1 
George Farrell, to ensure the authenticity of the ceremony, followed by a rehearsal of the 
proceedings at Portsea, where the local citizenry must have been fascinated to think that 
such a quiet seaside resort—as it usually was—should be chosen for the purpose. 

Shortly afterwards Lieutenant Colonel Warfe transferred to the regular army, and the 
second-in-command, Major I.H Lowen, was promoted to lieutenant colonel and assumed 
command of the regiment. 

On 11 June 1951, under Lieutenant Colonel Lowen, a similar ceremony was performed 
in honour of the Sovereign’s birthday. This time, in accordance with practice, it was the 
King’s Colour that was trooped. The ceremony took place at the Carlton Cricket Ground 
before His Excellency Major General Sir Dallas Brooks, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, DSO, 
KSTJ, RM, governor of Victoria. The press reported that it was a ‘brisk grey morning’; the 
day was cold enough, but it was not as dull as it might have seemed, for a photographic 
account appeared in the daily press and a colour feature in the centre pages of the 
Australasian Post of 21 June 1951. 

The governor honoured the regiment again later that year by his attendance at the 
Highland Ball on St Andrew’s Eve, 29 November, which the regiment again held in 
conjunction with Melbourne Scots. 

It is worthy of note that the Highland Ball, held in conjunction with the Melbourne 
Scots, became an annual feature of the life of the regiment, shared in with pride and 
pleasure by all ranks, their wives and friends, until the advent of the reorganisation 
recorded in the next chapter. The Highland Ball was treated as an important social 
occasion by all members of the unit, but its real importance lay in its contribution to the 
regiment as a living organism. It shared that function with other regular, more formal and 
military occasions, such as the provision of a colour party and guard of honour when the 
members of the Victorian Scottish Regiment Association honoured their fallen comrades 
at the memorial erected at the south side of the Scots Church, in Collins Street; and when 
the veterans of the Sth Battalion AIF and the 2/5th Battalion AIF made their annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of Remembrance in St Kilda Road, when the veterans of the wars 
marched on Anzac Day, and when the regiment marched from the Alexandra Gardens to 
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Honorary Colonel, Lieutenant 
General Sir Stanley Savige enjoying 
a tune from Pipe Major Duncan 
MacLennan. THE AGE 


Church Parade at the Scots Church. These occasions, together with the regular Trooping 
of the Colour, directed the attention of officers and soldiers alike to the traditions and 
history of the regiment, and from them grew the sense of unity and mutual confidence 
which were the Regiment’s special mark. 

In the meantime, during the first week of October 1951, the regiment had again played 
a part in the Army Tattoo at the showgrounds. It contributed a series of spectacular 
tableaux entitled ‘Music in Battle: Major Bridges, Mons, 1914; Piper Laidlaw, Loos, 1917; 
6th Australian Division, Bardia 1941’, the Pipes and Drums co-operating with the 
Southern Command Band to provide the musical components. 

This Tattoo was the first at which National Service soldiers participated—the 14th and 
15th National Service Training Battalions sharing the ceremonial opening parade with 
2nd Battalion Royal Australian Regiment. The National Service scheme provided for the 
soldier to spend ninety-eight days in full-time training and then to serve in the CMF for 
two years, attending an annual camp of fourteen days plus other parades to a total of 
twelve days in the year. It was shortly after this Tattoo—in November 1951—that the first 
National Service intakes were received by the CMF units. 

For a brief time there may have been suspicion between the old hands of the CMF and 
the NS man (or ‘Nasho’, as he was sometimes called), but whatever ill-will might 
possibly have developed there was little, if any, to cause problems in the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment. The NS man was required to wear the regimental dress, whatever his 
origin or affiliations. No doubt a transfer could be arranged if he found the requirement 
distasteful, but peer pressure is a powerful force and if your army peers are with you 
when you wear the kilt then what might otherwise be rejected can be a source of fierce 
pride. Perhaps it was this very factor that helped to make the regiment a strong cohesive 
unit, drawing great strength from its National Service component so long as the system 
was in operation. 
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Warrant officers and sergeants of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment at Annual Camp, 
1951, Puckapunyal. Front row (L to R) Sergeant A.R. West, Sergeant L.G. White, Sergeant W.A.H. 
Hooper, Lieutenant General Sir Stanley Savige (Honorary Colonel), Warrant Officer I G. Farrell 
(RSM), Lieutenant Colonel LH. Lowen (Commanding Officer), Lieutenant Colonel G.R. Warfe 
(former Commanding Officer), Sergeant A. Kirby, Sergeant H.C. Chambers, Warrant Officer 2 G.C. 
Gosney. Middle row (L to R) Drum Major N.H.A. King, Staff Sergeant H.W. Randall, Warrant Officer 2 
D. Chrisp, Sergeant A.C. Williams, Sergeant K.R. Hutchison, Sergeant P.L.C. Bellew, Sergeant H.R.H 
Downey, Sergeant .G. Stewart, Sergeant AJ. Elliott, Sergeant M.J. Bacon, Sergeant C.B. Bell, 
Sergeant I.G. Hands, Warrant Officer 2 W.T.H. Prest. Sergeant T.G. Petrie, Pipe Major W.J. Wallace 
Back row (L to R) Sergeant HJ. Clifton, Warrant Officer 2 T.A. Douglas, Sergeant E.R. Batterham, 
Sergeant R.T. Tonkin, Sergeant B.C. Hoskin, Sergeant B.R. Larkin, Sergeant T.F. Higgins, Warrant 
Officer 2 R.D. Archer, Staff Sergeant H.T. Fletcher, Warrant Officer 2 J.H. Boatwood, Sergeant R.G. 
Kerr, Sergeant J.S. Craig. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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In order to further promote the history and traditions of the regiment, particularly with 
the new National Service members, a regimental journal entitled Pibroch was introduced 
in 1952. It included news of the military and social activities of the regiment, as well as 
personal items of interest regarding its members. This journal continued until just before 
the reorganisation of 1960. An attempt was made to revive it in 1968, but this survived 
only until the end of the following year. 

The advent of the National Service members made greater demands on the skills and 
resources of officers and NCOs, but it had profound effects on the training and efficiency 
of the regiment. The presence of so many men who had already had three months of 
solid basic training at Puckapunyal enabled CMF programmes to be advanced, with 
greater concentration on tactical training and movement than was possible when the 
regiment was responsible for the initial training of all its recruits. By the end of 1954 the 
regiment was full (in fact, over strength), and all its segments were able to operate, both 
separately and in concert, with a degree of effectiveness and cohesion not previously 
possible. As long as the National Service scheme remained in this form the regiment, 
and the CMF generally, maintained the highest level of readiness and efficiency reached 
in the post-war period. 

The general scheme of the training year had been, and continued to be, a blend of 
company training parades once a week at night at the company depot, a number of 
weekend bivouacs, and an annual camp of two weeks at Puckapunyal or Seymour which 
began with a week of sub-unit training and exercises and culminated in a more 
ambitious exercise planned and controlled at battalion level. Over and above this basic 
programme, courses of a concentrated kind for improving special skills, helping 
candidates for promotion, and training officers, were a regular feature on the parade 
card. 

The policy of the division was that as far as possible a unit should be self-contained 
and provide all that was needed for its members to become proficient in their tasks and 
to qualify for-promotion. This did not mean that outside help was not available, or that it 
was ignored, but it did lay special emphasis on the importance of good instruction; 
much of the effort outside the regular weekly company parades was directed to ensuring 
that good instruction was the hallmark of the unit. But the programme never became 
simply routine. 

An Army Tattoo was again in the programme for 1952, as was a Trooping of the 
Regimental Colour at the St Kilda Cricket Ground before the Honorary Colonel, Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Stanley Savige, who on this occasion recalled in his address to the 


parade, ‘Whilst under my command in the last war your regiment saw more fighting than 


any other.’ 

The focus of special events in the life of the Regiment in 1953 was the coronation of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second. On 24 May there was a presentation of the 
ceremony of the Changing of the Guard at the Glenferrie Oval (otherwise known as the 
Hawthorn Football Ground) in front of a backdrop representing Buckingham Palace 
gates. The occasion was a joint celebration of Empire Day and the forthcoming 
coronation. The mayor of Hawthorn read the Queen’s message to the Empire, and 
Lieutenant General Sir Horace Robertson KBE, DSO, took the salute of.the guard and 
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5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, officers at camp 1954, Puckapunyal. Front row (L to R) 
Captain N.C. Bidgood, Captain N.W. Hall, Major J.F. Patrick, Major G.M. Palmer, Major R.J. Hamer, 
Lieutenant Colonel LH. Lowen (Commanding Officer), Captain D.M. Ramsay, Major A.W. Thomson, 
Captain Jl. McCoy, Captain D.N.B. Brown MBE, Captain H.M. Taylor, Captain F.S. Hallissy. Middle 
row (L to R) Lieutenant R.T. Tonkin, Captain A.H. Lowden, Lieutenant W.A.H. Hooper, Lieutenant 
B.A. McLaughlin, Lieutenant G.C. Dreverman, Lieutenant J.H. McGregor-Dowsett, Lieutenant B.R. 
Larkin, Captain G.M.R. Kirkham, Lieutenant T.A. Douglas, Lieutenant C.B. Bell, Lieutenant J.S. Craig 
Lieutenant J.W. McDonald, Lieutenant S.G. Carpenter, Lieutenant B.C. Hoskin. Back row (L to R) 
Lieutenant E.G. Sutton, Lieutenant K.L. McDiarmid, Lieutenant K. Riddell, Lieutenant M. Riddell, 
Lieutenant R.G. Goldsmith, Lieutenant T.G. Petrie, Lieutenant H.W. Randall, Lieutenant M.J. Bacon, 
Lieutenant R.G. Kerr, Lieutenant T.H. Beattie, Lieutenant J. Tucker, Lieutenant A. Kirby, Lieutenant 
RH. Leffler, Lieutenant FE. Chatfield. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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Ceremonial Guard at Government House, Melbourne, during the visit by Her Majesty the Queen 
and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in 1954. Guard Commander was Captain G.M.R. 
Kirkham. DEPARTMENT OF ARMY EX AUSTRALIAN ARCHIVES 


made an address. The crowd of some 7000 people sang ‘There'll always be an England’ 
and read in chorus an affirmation of allegiance. 

A week later, on 31 May 1953, being the Sunday immediately preceding the 
coronation, special services to mark that day were held at the Scots Church, Collins 
Street; the evening service was conducted in the presence of the governor, Sir Dallas 
Brooks, who read the New Testament lesson, and there was a Church Parade for the 
regiment; the commanding officer, Lieutenant Colonel Lowen, read the Old Testament 
lesson. 

The coronation, performed on 2 June 1953, was marked by a special illustrated issue 
on 15 June of the regimental magazine, Pibroch, in which the ceremonial of a coronation 
was described at length. It was followed up in later issues by contributions written by 
Lieutenants T.H. Beattie and S.B. McKenzie who, as Sergeant Beattie and Corporal 
McKenzie, had been members of the 130-strong Australian Army Contingent which sailed 
from Port Melbourne on 24 March on board HMAS Sydney for London to take part in the 
great day. The army contingent included two others with VSR connections: Corporal Jack 
Cousins, then with 2 RAR but previously a CQMS with the regiment; and Sergeant Noel 
Kerr, a member of the pre-war VSR and of the 2/5th Battalion. 

Of special pride to the regiment was the presence of Beattie and McKenzie as 
members of the guard selected to take part in a Changing of the Guard at Buckingham 
Palace on 26 May 1953. The Honorary Colonel of the regiment, Sir Stanley Savige, who 
was in London for the coronation as a representative of Legacy, was a privileged guest 
inside the Palace Square on this occasion, and wrote to the regiment’s commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Colonel Lowen: ‘Our boys did particularly well and the two lads from 
the Regiment were good to see as they were, at the least, as good as the best’. 

Back in Melbourne the coronation was marked by representation of the regiment at 
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Above: The body of Lieutenant 
General Sir Stanley Savige, Honorary 
Colonel of the Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, borne by members of the 
Regiment, and escorted by fellou 
Generals, leaving St. Paul's 
Cathedral after a Memorial Service 
on 19 May 1954, for burial at 
Boroondara Cemetery, Kew. An 
Escort was also provided by the 
Regiment. THE AGE Left: Lieutenant 
Colonel RJ. Hamer ED, 
Commanding Officer 5th Infantry 
Battalion, Victorian Scottish 
Regiment, 1954-1958. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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the Governor's annual Queen's Birthday Levee on 11 June, by a number of officers 
including the commanding officer and Major J. McNally, Captain DJ. Mannett (the 
adjutant) and Lieutenant B.R. Larkin, who were featured in a magnificent colour picture 
on the front page of the next day’s Argus. 

In 1953 the Trooping of the Colour took place at the St Kilda Cricket Ground on 29 
November, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Lowen; the reviewing officer was 
Major General R.J.H. Risson, CBE, DSO, ED, commander of the 3rd Division. Prior to this 
ceremony the regiment had again played its part in the military tattoo early in October. 

In the following year Australia was honoured by the first visit to the country of Her 
Majesty the Queen, accompanied by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
royal party arrived at the Essendon Airport on Wednesday 24 February; the roadway 
between the airport and Government House was lined by troops, including virtually all 
the members of the regiment, who, it was reported, had been advised to go on a 
forty-eight-hour diet of salads and cordials, no tea or coffee. Despite the long wait 
between assembly and the arrival of the royal party, no misadventures are recorded, so 
the advice may have been useful. In case it might be thought that the lining of the route 
was a major military operation occasioned by deep fears for the safety of the Queen, it 
may be said that it was essentially a ceremonial event, the practical function of the 
troops being to act as markers of the line behind which the general public, as a matter of 
convenience, should keep. Perhaps more important, though involving fewer members, 
was the mounting of ceremonial guards at Government House during Her Majesty's 


The Regiment, led by its Commanding Officer Lieutenant Colonel R.J. Hamer, marches past in slow 
time during the ceremony of Trooping the Colour at Kardinia Park, Geelong on 28 November 1954. 
The Reviewing Officer was Lieutenant General Sir Sydney Rowell KBE CB, Chief of the General 
Staff, UNIT ARCHIVES 
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Warrant officers and sergeants of the Victorian Scottish Regiment at Annual Camp, Puckapunyal, 
1955, Seated (L to R) Warrant Officer 2 W. Guest, Sergeant C. Abrahart, Sergeant |. Sharman, 
Warrant Officer 2 G. Gosney, Colonel T.P. Cook (Honorary Colonel), Warrant Officer 1 B. Lobb, 
Warrant Officer 2 D. MacLennan, Warrant Officer 2 T. Halliday, Warrant Officer 2 K. Chivers, Sergeant 
J. Holland. Centre row (L to R) Sergeant L. Wallace, Sergeant J. Ray, Sergeant G. McNaughton 


Sergeant J. Lees, Sergeant P. Dixon, Sergeant R. McPherson, Sergeant J. McTear, Sergeant D. Fiddes 


Sergeant N, Haines, Sergeant R. Ingram, Sergeant B. Cave, Sergeant A. Jennings, Sergeant N. Moore 
Sergeant D. Bergman, Sergeant G. Leask. Back row (L to R) Sergeant F. Grant(hidden), Sergeant D. 
Foster, Sergeant B. Barclay, Sergeant P. Quinlan, Warrant Officer 2 E. Atkins, Sergeant P. Royce 
Sergeant C. E. Bell, SergeantA. West, Sergeant A. McVean, Sergeant H. Ross, Sergeant A. McDonald, 
Sergeant A. Drakopoulous, Sergeant B. Morrison, Sergeant |. Robertson. Absent from photograph 
Warrant Officer 2 R. Archer, Warrant Officer 2 J. Boatwood, Sergeant P. Couttie, Staff Sergeant C.E. 
Donald, Sergeant M. Evans, Staff Sergeant H. Fletcher, Staff Sergeant F. Higgins, Sergeant B. Hyland, 
Sergeant P. Kenny, Sergeant J. McCracken, Staff Sergeant W. McIndoe, Warrant Officer 2 W. Prest 


Sergeant R. Reid, Sergeant F. Sewell, Warrant Officer 2 R. Shand, Warrant Officer 2 F. Short, Warrant 
Officer 2 J. White, Staff Sergeant D. Wilson. UNIT ARCHIVES 
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After their consecration, blessing and dedication, new Queen’s and Regimental Colours are 
presented to the Regiment by Lieutenant General Sir Henry Wells KBE, CB, DSO, at the 
South Melbourne Cricket Ground on 12 May 1957. THE AGE 


residence there. The guard supplied by the regiment was commanded by Captain G.M.R. 
Kirkham. Those chosen as members of the guard could rightly congratulate themselves on 
the compliment of being selected for the duty. 

So also could those who were selected for the colour party which participated in the 
ceremonies for the opening of Parliament in Canberra by Her Majesty on 15 February 
1954. The ensigns were Lieutenant H.C. Chambers, who carried the Queen’s Colour, and 
Lieutenant B.A. McLaughlin, who carried the Regimental Colour in the parade that took 
place on the lawns in front of Parliament House. 

In May 1954 the regiment lost its Honorary Colonel, Lieutenant General Sir Stanley 
Savige: he died on Saturday 15 May and was buried at the Kew Cemetery on the next 
Wednesday, after a service at a packed St Paul’s Cathedral. General Savige had been a 
great man both in war and in peace; among his greatest achievements was the 
foundation of the organisation ‘Legacy’, dedicated to the service of the families of 
ex-servicemen. The regiment had been proud to have him as its first post-war Honorary 
Colonel and was now honoured to provide an escort and the bearer party for his last 
journey. 

On 30 June 1954 Lieutenant Colonel Lowen left the regiment to become the 
commander of the 4th Infantry Brigade. The journal Pibroch reported: ‘As Commanding 
Officer Lieutenant Colonel Lowen has seen the strength of the Regiment increase to 
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approximately 1000, and also successfully coped with the increasing administrative 
problems arising from the intakes from the NS Training Battalions.’ For a brief period 
after its raising in 1948 the regiment had been short of the numbers to constitute an 
effective battalion, but with the introduction of National Service the commanders at all 
levels in the Regiment had been called on to provide the leadership which would be 
demanded in a unit at full strength; and in Lieutenant Colonel Lowen? it had a man who 
was eminently fitted to set an example in leadership which the circumstances 
demanded. He was awarded the OBE for his services. 

His second-in-command, Major R.J. Hamer, was promoted to lieutenant colonel to 
succeed him, and the new CO pursued the pattern set under Lieutenant Colonel Lowen. 

To a degree it was an innovation that the colour should be trooped away from 
Melbourne, but in 1954 it was Kardinia Park at Geelong that was the scene for the 
ceremony. The reviewing officer was the chief of the General Staff, Lieutenant General Sir 
Sydney Rowell, KBE, CB, and the occasion had the enthusiastic support of the Geelong 
Branch of the RSSAILA (later known as the Returned Services League of Australia, or 
RSL). This latter support had been organised by a long-time identity of the regiment, 
Captain J.A.H McGregor-Dowsett, known by many for his activities in ensuring that the 
regiment was well supplied with items of Scottish dress not necessarily issued by the 
quartermaster. 

The 1955 Trooping was again in Melbourne, at the South Melbourne Cricket Ground, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Hamer’s command, and the reviewing officer was Lieutenant 


After receiving its new Colours the Regiment marches past the Reviewing Officer. Ensigns bearing 
the Colours are Lieutenant S.B. McKenzie and Lieutenant R.M. Langford. The parade was 
commanded by the Commanding Officer Lieutenant Colonel R.J. Hamer ED. THE AGE 
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Warrant Officer ‘Abdul’ Guest (left) 
and Staff Sergeant ‘Splash’ Higgins 
receive their British Empire Medals, 
awarded in the New Year Honours 
1958, at an investiture at 
Government House Melbourne on 23 
September 1958, from the Governor 
of Victoria, Sir Dallas Brooks. HERALD- 
SUN, COURTESY JOYE & FRANK MILROY 


General H. Wells, CB, CBE, DSO, then chief of the General Staff. 

During Lieutenant Colonel Hamer’s command, changes in the equipment and organ- 
isation of a battalion took effect, as its establishment was altered in June 1956 to make 
it more suited to a role in jungle warfare. The carriers, which had for long been a vital 
element in tactical planning of a battalion operation, had been becoming more and more 
difficult to keep on their tracks; in 1956, much to the regret of those members of Support 
Company who delighted in their mechanical marvels and in the dirt and grease that were 
inseparable from their tracks, they were deleted from the equipment table. Perhaps it was 
some consolation to Support Company that they gained the Signal Platoon from HQ 
Company—which was renamed Administrative Company. In the 1956 annual camp the 
Anti-Tank Platoon and its armament of 6-pounder guns made its last appearance. For a 
momentary period the platoon was armed with a 17-pounder gun, but the June 1956 
issue of Pibroch was the last to report any doings by an Anti-Tank Platoon. 

The shadow of the abandonment of the .303 Lee-Enfield rifle began to fall in 1954 
when Pibroch published an article entitled ‘Farewell to the .303’ with pictures of the 
British Army drilling with the FN rifle; it was to be some years before Australia finally 
forsook the Lee-Enfield, but the writing was on the wall. 

About this time a growing mention was made in tactical training of the possible use of 
atomic weapons. Though the emphasis continued to be laid on weapons with which the 
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Lieutenant Colonel J.F. Patrick ED, 
Commanding Officer Sth Infantry 
Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, 
1958-1960. UNIT ARCHIVES 


unit was actually equipped (and these did not include atomic bombs or shells), there 
was a common belief at the higher levels of the army that an atomic war in which 
Australian troops might become involved could not be excluded from possibility. It made 
little difference to the practical training of the regiment, but in some of the specialised 
courses run within the battalion some explanation of the possible roles and effects of 
atomic weapons was a necessary part. 

The never-ceasing flow of change in the ways and the equipments of the army was 
underlined by presentation to the regiment by Colonel John Walstab, DSO, VD, a former 
commanding officer (and at the time, the president of the 5th Battalion AIF Association), 
of a flag and a bugle that had been carried by the 5th Battalion AIF at Gallipoli. Colonel 
Walstab made the presentation at a battalion parade during the 1956 annual camp, on 13 
March; the colonel, in a contribution to Pibroch commented on the difference between 
the equipment of the regiment then before him and the equipment of a battalion in the 
1914-18 war—perhaps with unconscious irony he remarked especially on the six anti- 
tank guns, then about to be phased out, observing that they ‘had greater firepower than 
the guns of the Royal Horse Artillery’ in that war. 

On 12 May 1957 new Queen’s Colours and Regimental Colours, after their consecration 
blessing and dedication, were presented to the regiment by Lieutenant General Sir Henry 
Wells on behalf of the Lieutenant Governor, Lieutenant General the Honourable Sir 
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Edmund Herring KCMG, KBE, DSO, MC, ED, KStJ (who was prevented by illness from 
taking part in the ceremony), at the South Melbourne Cricket Ground. 

Among the distinguished gathering was the Honorary Colonel, Colonel T.P. Cook, CBE, 
ED. Colonel Cook, the commanding officer of the regiment in 1939, and the commanding 
officer under whom the 2/5th Battalion went overseas and began its service in the Middle 
East, had succeeded Sir Stanley Savige as Honorary Colonel on 22 September 1954. It 
was an immense satisfaction to Colonel Cook to come back to the unit with which he 
had served; he was especially proud that he was the first Honorary Colonel who had 
actually served with the regiment. But an even greater cause for pride was that on this 
day the regiment of which he was Honorary Colonel received colours on which, for the 
first time, were emblazoned the honours of his old battalion, the 2/5th, for battles of the 
Second World War, along with those of earlier generations in earlier wars. 

The parade was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel R.J. Hamer, ED. The adjutant was 
Captain D.A Drabsch—the first member of the regiment later to become a major general. 
The ensigns to carry off the old colours were Lieutenants H.C. Chambers and C.E. Bell; 
the ensigns to receive the new colours were Lieutenant S.B. McKenzie—the person who 
had been a member of the coronation contingent—and Lieutenant R.M. Langford, both 
commissioned within the regiment after first joining it as National Servicemen. 

One Sunday 25 August 1957 the old colours were laid up in the Scots Church, where 
the minister, on behalf of the trustees, the Kirk Session and the Board of Management of 
the Church, declared: ‘I do receive these Colours of Her Majesty the Queen and of your 
Regiment for safe keeping and undertake to protect, preserve and treasure them with 
honour and fidelity.’ 

During 1957 the requirements of the National Service scheme were reduced, and 
the strength of CMF units began to fall, although not so immediately, perhaps, in the 
Victorian Scottish as elsewhere. The war in Korea had ended in 1953, and in the 
intervening years the sense of impending doom and the inevitability of communist 
expansion had dissipated somewhat, a fact reflected in the changing strengths of the 
CMF as a whole. Its numbers were at a zenith in 1956, with 87291 on strength on 30 
June; in succeeding years the corresponding figures as found in the annual Defence 
Reports were: 


1957 77 043 
1858 57 776 
1959 54 683 
1960 37921 


The 1960 figure included 14343 National Servicemen actually discharged on the day to 
which the figure relates. 

But the collapse of the balloon did not feel imminent in 1958. The annual camp that 
year was the occasion of one of the few divisional parades that the Army has mustered in 
the post-war years—if not, indeed, the one and only. On 23 March the 3rd Infantry 
Division (the CMF formation of which the regiment was part) held a great divisional 
parade at the Golf Links, Puckapunyal, under its commander, Major General H.H. 
Hammer, CBE, DSO, ED. The reviewing officer was Lieutenant General Sir Henry Wells. 

Shortly after the annual camp in 1958 the commanding officer, Colonel Hamer,? was 
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The Reviewing Officer, Lieutenant General the Honourable Sir Edmund Herring KCMG, KBE, DSO, 
MC, ED, Lieutenant Governor of Victoria, accompanied by the Honorary Colonel, Colonel T.P. Cook 
CBE, ED, inspecting the parade at the Trooping of the Colour at Hawthorn Football Ground on St 
Andrews Day, 30 November 1958. SOUTHERN COMMAND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


elected to the Victorian Parliament in the Legislative Council. His new duties, combined 
with a record period as CO, led him to retire on 30 June 1958. The vigour and 
enthusiasm with which he had led the regiment were no doubt part of the quality which 
caused him to become, in later years, the premier of the state of Victoria. 

The new commanding officer was Lieutenant Colonel J.F. Patrick.* His term was short 
and active, tempered with sadness as the termination of National Service in conjunction 
with the adoption by the Army of a new and experimental form of organisation meant the 
disbandment of the Victorian Scottish Regiment under that title. 

Before that finally happened, however, the regiment held a Trooping of the Colour at 
the Hawthorn Football Ground on St Andrew’s Day, 30 November 1958. The Lieutenant 
Governor, Lieutenant General the Honourable Sir Edmund Herring, was the reviewing 
officer, and the Honorary Colonel, Colonel T.P. Cook, was again in the reviewing party. 

Even before the preparations for the Trooping were in hand, the first moves were being 
taken for what might have been a final salute to the form of the Army as it had been 
known to soldiers of the First World War and to those of the Second World War, and to 
the post-war soldier. In July the GOC at the 3rd Division, Major General H.H. Hammer, 
called on the 4th Infantry Brigade Group under Brigadier I.H. Lowen (the regiment’s 
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former CO) to mount the most ambitious exercise and demonstration that the Citizen 
Military Forces had put together since its re-forming ten years previously, or, indeed, has 
mounted since. 

Between 4000 and 5000 troops took part in the operation, named “Operation Fire- 
power’, on 14 and 15 March 1959 before a specially invited audience of 1600. The 
regiment made a number of quite independent contributions to the exercise, providing 
the infantry component of a mixed armour and infantry covering force, a mine breaching 
protection party, mortars, MMGs and small arms for a night firing demonstration, and a 
demonstration of a dug-in battalion headquarters and rifle company at different stages of 
the digging. It has been reported that it also provided cover for a party of nurses from the 
Puckapunyal Hospital who, from a tender solicitude, had been denied the privilege of 
taking part, even as observers, in the exercise. 

The exercise, which was attended by a range of political and civil dignitaries, includ- 
ing the Minister for the Army, in addition to army officers, received very considerable 
coverage and commendation in the daily press, including: 


Any fears that the National Service and the CMF might be a waste of time and money were 
dispelled by Operation Firepower. 

True the show might have been even better had the men had more modern arms and 
equipment. 

But it’s not their fault that they still have to use .303 rifles, Vickers machine-guns, and 
-25-pounders of World War II and earlier vintage. 

Their technique is up to date. 

They know what they should do and how to do it. 

They do it well. 

: (Sun, 16 March 1959] 


If the exercise had been an attempt to defer the end of National Service and maintain the 
system under which the Army in general and the Citizen Army in particular had been 
operating with very significant success over the previous ten years, it was, in spite of the 
plaudits of the press and all who witnessed it, in that respect a failure. 

As already noted, the strength of the CMF, including its National Service component, 
was 54683 on 30 June 1959. Twelve months later it was 37921, including more than 
14000 National Servicemen who were in the process of being discharged. 

That same day, 30 June 1960, was the day for the abandonment of the traditional army 
organisation under which a division was made of a number of brigades, three or four 
according to circumstances; and a brigade was made up of battalions, again, three or 
four according to circumstances. It was a system in which the basic unit of deployment 
for higher level tactics—though not as a rule for strategy—was the battalion. The 
battalion hovered in strength at about a thousand men—not so big that its commander 
would be a very distant figure in the eyes of his men and not so big that a good 
commander would be unable to know his troops as people. 

Under the influence of experiments in the USA the Australian Army adopted a new 
formation as its basic tactical unit: a new and larger battalion of fifty-seven officers and 
1251 men. . 

And, for the CMF, it brought in the change at the very time when the National Service 
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system came to an end. 
On 30 June 1960 the oth Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, was removed from 
the Order of Battle, and its members either transferred to the new ‘pentropic’ battalion 


that absorbed it—the Ist Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment—or dispersed in various 
directions. 
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incorporating the ‘pentropic’ division, had come into being. The new structure 

was developed from the model of the United States ‘pentomic’ division, which 
was designed for nuclear or non-nuclear operations in tropical South-East Asia. The 
concept was intended to provide greater flexibility of employment, with substantially 
greater ‘conventional’ (i.e. non-nuclear) firepower than was provided by the existing 
organisation. The commander at every level was to have under his command more than 
his predecessor was accustomed to have, and the common factor in the organisation 
structure was five. Thus the division had five infantry battalions; each battalion included 
five rifle companies; each rifle company had five platoons (four ‘rifle’ platoons and one 
‘weapons’ platoon). The battalion organisation comprised: 


(): 1 July 1960, after lengthy research and assessment, a new army organisation, 


HQ 9 officers 35 other ranks 
Administrative Company 6 officers 101 other ranks 
Rifle Company (five) each 7 officers 195 other ranks 
Support Company 7 officers 140 other ranks 
Total battalion 57 officers 1251 other ranks 


The division included five field regiments of artillery and five field squadrons of 
divisional engineers; an infantry battalion commander would expect support from and 
close co-operation with one of each of them on a regular basis and all on an ‘as 
required’ basis. A battalion, when functioning with its supporting arms and services, 
would be known as a ‘battle group’. 

In Victoria the reorganisation involved, inter alia, the disbandment of the 4th Infantry 
Brigade and the amalgamation of the Brigade Headquarters, 5th Battalion, 6th Battalion 
and 58th/32nd Battalion to form the 1st Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment. 

The members of the Victorian Scottish Regiment who were transferred to the new unit 
became members of D Company (later changed to A Company), with its training depot at 
Hawthorn, or of Support Company at the old VSR Support Company depot in Robinson 
Road, Surrey Hills. The Pipes and Drums remained at Hawthorn under the name 1 RVR 
Pipes and Drums. 
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The original assignment of names in the new organisation did not provide for the 
continuance of any recognition of the traditional titles of the merged battalions, but 
shortly afterwards the companies were relettered and became known as shown below: 


Old Unit New Unit Location 
HQ 4 Inf Bde HQ 1 RVR and Adm Company Victoria Street 
5 Inf Bn A Company (the Scottish Company) Hawthorn 
1 RVR Pipes and Drums Hawthorn 
Support Company Surrey Hills 
6 Inf Bn B Company (the Merri Company) Preston 
C Company (the Melbourne Company) Victoria Street 
1 RVR Band Victoria Street 
58/32 Bn D Company (the Essendon Company) Moonee Ponds 
E Company (the Footscray Company) Footscray 


(Some time later A Company was moved to Moonee Ponds as a recruit training company, 
and the designation ‘the Scottish Company’ was given to Support Company.) 


A further recognition of the importance of links with the traditions of the past was the 
Official recognition of ‘Cock o’ the North’—along with ‘Our Director—as the 1 RVR 
regimental marches [Australian Army Orders, 93, of 1960]. 

Similarly, the old affiliation of the Victorian Scottish with the Gordon Highlanders in 
the United Kingdom was perpetuated by the official affiliation of 1 RVR with the Gordon 
Highlanders. The affiliation was sealed, so to speak, by an invitation in May 1962 from 
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the colonel of the Gordon Highlanders, Brigadier the Earl of Caithness, to Brigadier K.T. 
Blamey, ED, and Lieutenant Colonel H.M. Taylor, ED (the commanding officer and 
deputy commander, respectively) to become members of the Highland Brigade Club, a 
club formed in London in 1914 comprising serving and former serving officers and 
founded to advance in various ways the interests of the Highland Brigade and the six 
regiments of which it was composed, including the Gordon Highlanders. 

Brigadier Blamey had been the Commander of the 4th Infantry Brigade when the 
pentropic organisation was adopted and had the unenviable task, with Lieutenant 
General Sir Henry Wells as Honorary Colonel of the Royal Victoria Regiment (an 
appointment he held from 4 April 1961 to 31 December 1966), of making the new 
scheme work. It was not an easy task—the abandonment of National Service combined 
with the frustration of the ambitions of many officers and men by the reduction in 
avenues of promotion to make voluntary service in the Citizen Forces seem much less 
important and well regarded than it had been in the preceding five years. The struggle to 
maintain numbers at a level sufficient to make a unit viable was to continue to absorb a 
great deal of the time and effort of commanders of the Citizen Military Forces at every 
level until the end of the period with which this book deals, and it is a topic that comes 
through with depressing frequency in the personal narratives from which much of what 
follows is derived. 

Brigadier Blamey was succeeded as commander of Ist Battalion, Royal Vicoria 
Regiment, by Colonel G.R. Warfe, DSO, MC, on 30 June 1962. He had had a richly varied 
career since his spell as commanding officer of the Victorian Scottish between 1948 and 
1950, and he set about his new duties with the vigour that had always been his hallmark. 

In the annual report of the Defence Department to the Minister for Defence in 1963, 
note was taken of the decline in the numbers of the CMF, and it was declared that ‘the 
recruiting campaign will be intensified’. But even the enthusiastic leadership of a George 
Warfe could do little to overcome the problems of a unit scattered over such a large area 
and with such a plethora of sub-units as a pentropic battalion spread across the city of 
Melbourne. 

The pressure for activity in the process of recruiting was a little relieved, but not very 
greatly, by the introduction in 1965 of a new form of conscription for the regular army. 
Under this system the birthdays of all twenty-year-old men were put into a ballot box and 
a predetermined number of dates drawn from the box; a man whose birthday was one of 
those drawn from the ballot box was called up for two years’ full-time service with the 
regular army (with a liability to render a further three years part-time service in the 
regular army reserve) unless he had previously engaged to give six years efficient 
part-time service with the CMF. Men who gave such an undertaking were required to fulfil 
it whether or not their birthdays were drawn in the ballot. 

Under this system—commonly known as the ‘birthday ballot’—the CMF came to 
comprise those who were volunteers in the fullest sense, being either too young or too 
old to come within the scope of the ballot scheme, and those who had given an 
undertaking which exempted them from the ballot. A possibly unforeseen effect of the 
system was that many men who might otherwise have volunteered either for the CMF or 
for the regular army did neither, but took their chance with the ballot. The system did, for 
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a period, do something to bolster the numbers serving in the CMF as is illistrated below: 


At 30 June CMF* National Servicemen 
1961 26 957 

1962 30041 

1963 27 341 

1964 27505 

1965 28 146 

1966 32 046 

1967 36322 15671 
1968 ot O20 15688 
1969 35 884 15871 
1970 33 316 16 208 
1971 30 943 15662 
1972 28 009 11 947 
1973 20 119 2 839 
1974 20.000 38 
1975 20374 nil 


*Includes National Servicemen before 7 December 1972 and non-effectives. (Figures 
extracted from annual Defence Reports) 


The Australian Army in general, and not merely the Citizen Forces, found the pentropic 
formation unwieldy and uneconomic, and in 1965 the system was abandoned in favour 
of a variant of the old triangular system. The official explanation of the reversion from the 
pentropic concept relates the change to new perceptions of the position of Australia in 
the international scene: 


In the light of the deterioration in Australia’s strategic position as the result of the increasing 
communist influence and armed activity in Laos and South Vietnam and Indonesian 
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have to meet. As a result a decision was taken to re-organise the infantry division so that it 
could undertake the cold war role in the most effective way, and at the same time be suited to 
limited war without major modification. 

[Defence Report, 1965, p.27] 


Post-pentropic 


Under the new organisation a division would consist of three ‘task forces’ with a total of 
nine infantry battalions and appropriate supporting arms and services. The concept was 
that the battalions would be put under command of a Task Force Headquarters, along 
with other arms and services components, as circumstances required from time to time, 
rather than belong to a particular brigade as under the old brigade system. The battalion 
at full strength would have a strength and organisation much the same as in pre- 
pentropic times. 

And so on | May 1965 the wheel turned almost full circle, and Ist Battalion, Royal 
Victoria Regiment, became three battalions: 


Old Unit New Unit 
1 RVR Support Company 5 Bn RVR 

Administrative Company 

B Company (the Merri Company) 6 Bn RVR 

C Company (the Melbourne Company) 

‘D Company (the Essendon Company) 1 Bn RVR 
E Company (the Footscray Company) 
A Company 


Well, the wheel did not quite turn the full circle—in the first place, the new 5th Battalion 
was not officially named the Victorian Scottish, nor was it raised on the basis of a full 
battalion; it comprised a Battalion Headquarters and B Company at the Hawthorn Depot, 
A Company at Maben Place, Armadale, and Support Company and Administrative 
Company at Robinson Road, Surrey Hills. 

At the same time Headquarters 4 Task Force, corresponding to the old Headquarters 4th 
Infantry Brigade, was raised and located at the George Street, Fitzroy Depot. 

The commanding officer of the new 5th Battalion was Lieutenant Colonel H.M. Taylor; 
under his command the kilt was, at the start, worn by all members of the battalion and 
the name ‘Victorian Scottish’, though not (as noted above) officially endowed, was in 
practice adopted and generally recognised. As a symbol of its historic past the battalion 
held a Church Parade at the Scots Church in August 1965, carrying the Regimental Colour 
that had been presented to the Victorian Scottish in 1957 and which had been 
honourably preserved by 1 RVR since the dissolution of the regiment in 1960. 

In July 1966 a directive was issued under which only one company in any state would 
be permitted to wear the kilt. This would mean, in the state of Victoria, that only one 
company of 5 RVR would be permitted to do so and that its commanding officer, along 
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Officers of 5th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, at Annual Camp, Ballarat, Victoria, 1966. Front 
row (L to R) Captain T.G. Petrie, Major I.S. Slater, Major H.D. Randall, Major G.M. Palmer, 
Lieutenant Colonel H.M. Taylor (Commanding Officer), Captain E. Rule, Major R.V. Smith, Major 
R.S. Schnellbeck, Lieutenant L.J. Tranter. Centre row (L to R) Lieutenant R.S. Demarte, Lieutenant 
M.A. Leffers, Captain R.B. Malcolm RMO, Captain M.H. Evans, Lieutenant JF. Leyden, Lieutenant 
G.S. Green, Lieutenant C.E. Bell, Captain L.T. Gould, Lieutenant P.W. McDonald, Lieutenant T.A.R 
Walden. Back row (L to R) Lieutenant M.J.F. Wyeth, Captain E.C. Hawkes, Lieutenant C.R 
Bromwich, Lieutenant C.H. Munster, Captain P.H. Trengrove, Lieutenant D.H. Menner, Lieutenant 
B.W. Reid, unidentified, Lieutenant B.W. Birch, Chaplain, J.E. Drysdale. G. PALMER 


with the other companies under his command, would not be authorised to wear it. 
Despite protests and representations the directive remained, and the company authorised 
to wear the kilt was B Company, at that time located in a makeshift depot in Margaret 
Street, Huntingdale. 

A small but significant (however tardy) recognition of the value of old traditions was 
the formal approval in 1967 of the affiliation of the unit with Gordon Highlanders (AAO 
5/1967) and of ‘Cock o’ the North’ as the Regimental March (see ‘Ceremonial 1967’). 

On 1 January 1967 Major General T.S. Taylor, CBE, MVO, MC, succeeded General Wells 
as Honorary Colonel of the Royal Victoria Regiment, giving his support to its activities 
until his retirement from the post on 31 December 1971. 

During the years of the pentropic division, the habit, as it had almost become, of 
holding atnual camp at Puckapunyal had given way to the possibly more venturesome 
Practice of looking about for other sites. Thus in March 1966 the Ballarat airstrip was the 
chosen venue, and in the following year the camp was at Jerusalem Creek, Eildon, at a 
location made possible only by the efforts of the Assault Pioneer Platoon in constructing 
a bridge for trucks over Jerusalem Creek itself. The camp was marked by the tragic death, 
When a jeep overturned on the homeward journey, of the battalion transport officer, 
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Left: Major General T.S. Taylor CBE, MVO, MC, Honorary Colonel, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1 
January 1967 to 31 December 1971. MAJOR GENERAL TAYLOR Right: Lieutenant Colonel D.E.F. 
Bullard ED, Commanding Officer, 5th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1967—1970. UNIT ARCHIVES 


As the table on page 327 shows, in the years 30 June 1965 to 30 June 1967 the strength 
of the CMF rose from 28146 to 36322, an increase of 25 per cent; it was, of course, 
during this period that the struggle between North and South Vietnam became the 
Vietnam War, and troops from the United States of America and Australia became 
involved. It may be taken that the increase reflected partly the effect of the birthday ballot 
but partly also a more favourably concerned attitude in some of the community towards 
voluntary military service. Yet the posted strength of the battalion was barely half its 
establishment—not necessarily a bad thing from the point of view of training officers and 
NCOs, if effort can be devoted exclusively to that task without diversion to campaigning 
for recruits. 

One 1 August 1967 Lieutenant Colonel D.E.F Bullard succeeded Lieutenant Colonel 
Taylor as commanding officer of 5 RVR, when the numbers of the CMF were at their 
peak. From mid-1967, however, there began a slow attrition of the numbers of the CMF, a 
reflection, no doubt, of the waning public enthusiasm for the Vietnam War. Thus the 
parade state of 5 RVR on 5 November 1969 shows a posted strength of thirty-one officers 
and 242 other ranks (against an establishment of thirty-two officers and 626 other ranks), 
with an attendance of a total of 200 all ranks on parade. 

On 19 October 1969 there was a brief flashback to the better days of the 1950s when 
new Queen’s and Regimental Colours were presented to 2 RVR, 5 RVR and 6 RVR at 
the Royal Show Grounds by His Excellency the Governor, Major-General Sir Rohan 
Delacombe, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, DSO, KStJ. Before being presented the new colours 
were consecrated, blessed and dedicated by the respective Chaplains General in the 
traditional way, though the old soldiers present would have been happier if the numbers 
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Old Colours of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 59th Infantry Battalions prepare to march off the Royal 
Show Grounds having been ‘Trooped' for the last time before being laid up. New Queen's and 
Regimental Colours were presented to the 2nd, Sth and 6th Battalions, Re »val Victoria Regiment, by 
the Governor of Victoria, Major General Sir Rohan Delacombe KCMG. KBE, CB, DSO, KStJ, on 19 
October 1969. ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


of troops in the three battalions had demanded three separate ceremonies. The old 
Victorian Scottish Regiment Colours were laid up in Scots Church on 26 October 1969. 

There was much discussion and report writing about this time on how best to organise 
the members of the battalion in the light of the numbers available and the task of the 
citizen forces. It seems that there must have been a serious proposal, which Lieutenant 
Colonel Bullard was called upon to consider, that the battalion be organised into a 
Battalion Headquarters and ‘one Company which supervises training’. Nothing came of 
the proposal. 

On 31 May 1970 a significant day in the story of the bricks and mortar in which a 
battalion must spend much of its time was the opening of a new training depot at 
Burwood Road, Hawthorn, on the site of the old timber-walled drill hall which had been 
the post-1948 home of the unit. The formal opening of the new brick and concrete 
structure was performed by the Minister for the Army, the Honourable Andrew S. 
Peacock; it concluded with the Beating of the Retreat by the Pipes and Drums on the 
parade ground at the rear of the building. 

On 1 August 1970 Lieutenant Colonel G.M.R. Kirkham—who will be remembered as 
having, as a captain, commanded the ceremonial guard at Government House on the 
occasion of the Queen’s visit in 1954—succeeded Lieutenant Colonel Bullard as 
commanding officer of 5 RVR. During Lieutenant Colonel Kirkham’s term of three years 
as CO the struggle continued to maintain the unit at a viable strength sufficient to provide 
the experience needed for officers and NCOs to acquire the skills of leadership, man 
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Officers of 5th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, 197]. Front row (L to R) Captain R. Braybrook, 
Captain R.J. Marsh, Major N.D. Kelly, Major N.C. Proctor, Lieutenant Colonel G.M.R. Kirkham 
(Commending Officer), Major MJ. Ryan, Captain L.J. Studley, Captain T.G. Petrie. Centre row (L to 
R) Lieutenant C.E. Bell, Lieutenant E.D. Grant, Lieutenant C.C.B. Johnstone, Lieutenant A.G. Lange, * 
Unidentified, Lieutenant K. Jones, Lieutenant W.G. Strachan, Captain A.S. Connor, Lieutenant J. 
G.Kennett, Captain P.H. Trengrove, Lieutenant JF. Littlewood, Lieutenant G.R. Flanigan, Captain 
J.B. Brownbill, Lieutenant D.E. Murray, Captain J.P. Leyden. Back row (L to R) Lieutenant G.B 
Babon, Lieutenant D. Dorrat, Lieutenant J.C. Reis, Lieutenant BJ. Tosetto, Lieutenant T.A.R. Walden, 
Lieutenant M. Adams, Lieutenant R.C. Rusden, Lieutenant B.R. Rayment, Lieutenant K.N. Anderson 
UNIT ARCHIVES 
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ED, Commanding Officer, 5th 
Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment 
1970-1973. LiguT 

KIRKHAM 


management and tactical ability which was a major purpose of its being. There were 
small displays of infantry at work, which were put on from time to time in carparks 
adjoining supermarkets—though managements were not enthusiastic for such things to 
become commonplace. There was participation in army displays during the Royal 
Melbourne Show; there were the annual Regimental Balls which friends and family were 
urged to attend; there was the provision of an escort for the Governor-General at 
Flemington on Melbourne Cup Day; there was the formation of the 5th Battalion Officers 
Association under the auspices of the CO at an officers reunion dinner on 19 November 
1970 at Dennis House, Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn; there was participation in Anzac Day 
ceremonies both at Hawthorn and in the city; there was the occupation of a newly built 
depot at Oakleigh; there were displays during Moomba week; there was the celebration 
of Hogmanay on New Year’s Eve. All these were done in some way or another at other 
times, but they were of greater significance at this particular time because of the growing 
opposition by members of the public to the continuance of Australian participation in the 
Vietnam War. 

One occasion on which his enthusiasm for the old traditions of the 5th Battalion took 
charge of Lieutenant Colonel Kirkham was attendance at the Town Hall at a reception 
given by the City of Melbourne in honour of the Lord Provost and Lady Provost of 
Edinburgh, the Right Honourable James W. McKay and his wife; it was not, technically, 
the uniform of the CO (even if it was the uniform of some of his troops), but Lieutenant 
Colonel Kirkham elected to wear the kilt on this particular occasion, much to the joy of 
the Lord Provost, the only other person in the party to be so dressed. Major General 
S.M. McDonald, CBE, MC, ED, Honorary Colonel of Royal Victoria Regiment from 1 
January 1972 to the end of 1979, must have enjoyed the report of that event, even if it was 
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not altogether appropriate for public official endorsement. 

While such bravado, enthusiasm and effort did much to keep up the spirit of 5 RVR, 
the tide was running against the CMF, just as it ran against popular support for 
participation in Vietnam. In 1972 Australia withdrew its forces from that country, as 
America did in the following year. By December 1973 the effective str&ngth of the CMF 
was estimated by the Millar Committee to be of the order of 15000 to 17000 men (the 
Millar Report, para 4.28). 

The problem of recruiting men and holding them in 5 RVR was inherited from 
Lieutenant Colonel Kirkham by Lieutenant Colonel N.C. Proctor, who was commanding 
officer from 1 August 1973 to 30 June 1975. It was during this period that the strength of 
the CMF fell to its lowest level, due very largely, it may be said, to a general popular 
movement away from the army and its ways as a reflection of public disillusionment with 
the politics of the Vietnam War. 

In June 1973 the battalion was directed to organise itself as a battalion headquarters 
with an administrative company and a training company. Battalion Headquarters and 
Administrative Company remained at Hawthorn, the Oakleigh depot being the home of 
the Training Company, with a platoon at Surrey Hills. In January 1974 the Oakleigh depot 
was handed over to Monash University Regiment; the Training Company continued to 
use it until July 1974, when the company moved to the Surrey Hills depot. At the end of 
that month the strength of the battalion was: 


At Hawthorn: 


Battalion Headquarters 9 officers 9 other ranks 

Administrative Company 10 officers 21 other ranks 

Pipes and Drums 27 other ranks 
At Surrey Hills: 

Training Company 11 officers 70 other ranks 


Curiously, though, during this period a blind eye was turned at a senior level to the 
unofficial wearing of the kilt by officers and sergeants of the battalion and of the khaki 
balmoral by all ranks. The Provost of Edinburgh had given heart to a tradition, little 
though he would have been conscious of doing so. 

In April 1973 the government appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Dr 
T.B. Millar, MA, PhD, of the Australian National University and Director of the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs, to report on the role of the Citizen Military Forces in the 
strategic circumstances of the 1970s and 1980s, along with various other aspects of the 
CMF. Members of the committee included eminent men in a variety of areas, including 
regular army and CMF officers of distinction. The committee reported in March 1974, 
covering many aspects of CMF life and organisation. Not all of its perceptions were 
uniformly well received by the CMF community, but following the line proposed by the 
committee yet another reorganisation of the CMF was implemented. 

It is understandable that Lieutenant Colonel Proctor thought of the rather bitter lines 
supposedly written (though some authorities question it) just 1900 years earlier by a 
colourful Roman novelist of Nero’s day: 
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Left: Lieutenant Colonel N.C. Proctor ED, Commanding Officer, 5th Battalion, Royal Victoria 
Regiment, 1973-1975, LIEUTENANT COLONEL PROCTOR Right: Major General SM. McDonald CBE, MC, 
ED, Honorary Colonel, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1 January 1972 to 31 December 1979. 

MAJOR GENERAL MCDONALD 


We trained hard ... but it seemed 
that every time we were 
beginning to form up into teams 
we would be reorganised ... | was 
to learn later in life that we tend to 
meet any new situation by 
reorganising and a wonderful 
method it can be for creating the 
illusion of progress while 
producing confusion, inefficiency 
and demoralisation. 


[Attributed by some to Petronius, 65 AD] 


As from 1 July 1975 the three battalions, 1 RVR, 5 RVR and 6 RVR were reunited to 
form 1 RVR. The new unit was classified as a ‘C’ Class battalion, meaning a battalion 
with 1 RVR, the colours of 5 RVR and 6 RVR were taken into store by | RVR, though they 
Srowth was sustained for a minimum of six months, it would be eligible to be classified 
‘B’. Similarly, if its strength grew beyond 407 and held at that level for six months, it 
might become an ‘A’ Class battalion. 
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Mayor General J.C. Hughes AO, DSO, 
MC, Honorary Colonel, Royal Victoria 
Regiment, 1984. MAJOR GENERAL HUGHES 


The commanding officer of the ‘new’ 1 Royal Victoria Regiment was Lieutenant 
Colonel W.N. Lunn. Major R. Braybrook was the first company commander of B Company 
which, together with the Pipes and Drums, represented the old 5 RVR. B Company was 
divided at first between Surrey Hills and Hawthorn depots; it was later concentrated at 
the Hawthorn depot only, which had continued to be the home of the Pipes and Drums. 
B Company troops retained the kilt—as did, of course, the Pipes and Drums. The 
company was identified as the ‘Scottish Company’ but the title was, it appears, an 
unofficial one. 

It will be recalled that the Queen’s and Regimental Colours had been presented to 
each of 2 RVR, 5 RVR and 6 RVR on 19 October 1969; 1 RVR had been presented with the 
Queen’s Colour and its Regimental Colour in 1967. With the merging of 5 RVR and 6 RVR 
with 1 RVR, the colours of 5 RVR and 6 RVR were taken into store by 1 RVR, though they 
were paraded in the Anzac Day march from the city to the Shrine of Remembrance on 25 
April 1976; this occasion was notable not only for the fact that it was the last public 
appearance of the 5th Battalion colours until the raising of 5/6 Battalion RVR in 1982, but 
also for the fact that it was the first time that women soldiers marched with, and as part 
of, a unit in the lineage of the Victorian Scottish Regiment. 

The highlight of 1976 was the participation of a company-size force, derived largely 
from B Company, in a combined CMF and ARA exercise at Port Hedland in Western 
Australia. The CMF force provided the ‘enemy’ for an SAS exercise based on raiding 
parties, having been flown to the west by RAAF aircraft. The CMF force was under the 
command of Major J.P. Leyden, then the officer commanding B Company; the reports 
were highly complimentary of the part played by the CMF, but regretfully there has been 
no similar co-operative exercise in subsequent years. 
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Left: Lieutenant Colonel W.J. Hocking ED, Commanding Officer, 1st Battalion, Royal Victoria 
Regiment, 1976-1979. BRIGADIER HOCKING Right: Lieutenant Colonel D.C. Blanksby 

ED, Commanding Officer, 1st Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1981-1982. LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL BLANKSBY 


On 6 September 1976 Lieutenant Colonel W.J. Hocking was appointed to command | 
RVR; he remained the commanding officer until 31 May 1979. Lieutenant Colonel Hocking 
writes, concerning the period from the merger of Ist, 5th and 6th Battalions in July 1975 
until his term as commanding officer came to an end: 


Following the reorganisation of the battalions back into the one unit, | RVR was faced with 
many problems, the more serious of which was a morale problem. The morale problem was 
most clearly reflected in the reduction of the numbers of effective soldiers parading in the old 
locations of 6 Bn and 5 Bn. This was brought about, not by the effect of disillusionment of the 
soldiers in yet another reorganisation, but rather by the effect of the loss of Officers and NCOs 
who at this stage took the opportunity to retire rather than face the traumas of reorganisation 


It would be true to say that at the end of 1976 CMF infantry in metropolitan Melbourne was 
in the worst state it had been in since the end of the Second World War. It may be said that it 
was in the worst state ever. [150 effective parading soldiers. } 

...To the Officers and Senior NCOs it soon became apparent ... that in order to 

* survive an above-average effort was going to be required in 


(a) The training of junior leaders. 
(b) The maintaining of the traditions of the three Battalions 
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(c) While creating new junior leaders, to keep training standards high and challenging to new 
soldiers. 

(d) The effort required to do all the above plus and, as importantly, recruit new soldiers into 
the Battalion. 


e 
Given these problems the Officers and NCOs of the unit met the requirement. By the middle 
of 1979 the unit was parading [over 500] but more significantly was recognised as an 
outstanding CMF unit. 
... Not only did the Pipes and Drums play an important role within the unit, but they were 
also seen by many as an outstanding example of the Reserve in general. 


Colours 

During this time the subject of laying up the Colours of the 5th and 6th Bns became an issue. 
It was judged at that time by members of the Battalion, that should the colours of the 5th and 6th 
be laid up, the unit would, in some way, lose this tradition. It was also felt by some that in some 
way should the colours be laid up, that it meant the end of any chance of re-raising. This, of 
course, was not so but certainly the availability of the colour upon re-raising would not have 
been so [ready]. Efforts by the authorities to lay up the colours were passively resisted as 
policy within the Battalion, and in the main, [the policy] was supported by the Commanders 
and staff on higher HQ. 


The highlights of this period, which no doubt played a part in the battalion beginning 
to recover its numerical strength, included: a camp in 1977, during which the unit was 
twice moved by the RAAF, and joint exercises took place at sub-unit level with armour 
from the Prince of Wales’s Light Horse Regiment; a march through the city on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Silver Jubilee; and celebrating Anzac Day during annual camp at 
Big Desert by standing to for a dawn service. ‘The isolation and silence of the desert and 
Pipes and Drums’ “Amazing Grace” after Reveille were memorable.’ 

During 1978 there was stirring at a senior level within the CMF for recognition of, 
firstly, the difficulty that a battalion organisation faced in attempting to control a unit 
spread over the metropolitan area of Melbourne, and secondly, of the indications that 
vigorous recruiting would make it feasible once again to form at least two battalions, 
even though they would not initially be full-strength units. No positive response was 
forthcoming until after Lieutenant Colonel Hocking was succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel 
M.J. Ryan, who took over command of 1 RVR on 1 June 1979. The official view favoured — 
persisting with a single battalion until the unit was upgraded to the Class ‘A’ category, a 
conclusion with which the unit was not very happy but which it had, perforce, to wear. 

During Lieutenant Colonel Ryan’s command a training innovation was the participation 
by company groups of the battalion in courses at the Land Warfare Centre (formerly the 
Jungle Training Centre), Canungra. Included in those who attended were members entitled 
to wear the kilt, but Lieutenant Colonel Ryan’s comment was to the effect that it was not 
wom ... ‘too steamy for comfort’. 

In 1980 the USSR invaded Afghanistan and shortly afterwards the Australian govern- 
ment announced a target expansion of the CMF from 22000 members to 30000, an 
announcement that gave heart to those hopeful of a return to recognition of the sig- 
nificance of old traditions in recruiting and motivation of the soldier. With the commence- 
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Lieutenant Colonel E.C. Hawkes 
RFD, ED, Commanding Officer, 5th 
6th Battalion, Royal Victoria 
Regiment, 17 August 1982-31 March 
1985. LIEUTENANT COLONEL HAWKES 


ment of an intensive recruiting campaign to achieve the additional strength came hopes 
that the units disbanded in 1975 would be restored to the order of battle. 

In May 1980 the 5th Battalion Officers Association and the 6th Battalion Association 
both made approaches to the Minister for Defence (the Hon. D.J. Killen, MP) seeking the 
re-formation of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, and the 6th Battalion, 
Royal Melbourne Regiment, respectively. It soon became clear, however, that even when 
the CMF reached its target strength of 30000, only one additional infantry battalion would 
be formed in Victoria. The minister made this clear in his replies to both associations. 
The minister did agree, however, that the third infantry battalion in Victoria would be 
titled the 5th/6th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment; and further that this would be 
considered a temporary organisation until such time as its strength warranted the 
separate raising of both the 5th and 6th Battalions. 

Accepting the inevitable, the two associations agreed to work together towards speed- 
ing the day when | RVR would reach the required strength to split into 1 RVR and 5/6 
RVR, and when that split occurred, to help build 5/6 RVR to the stage when both Sth and 
6th Battalions could be raised. Accordingly a joint meeting was held on 20 January 1981 
attended by representatives of 5th Battalion Officers Association, 6th Battalion Associa- 
stion, the commanding officer (elect) of 5/6 RVR, and the Honorary Colonel of the Royal 
Victoria Regiment. Brigadier Lowen, Victorian president of the CMF Association, chaired 
the meeting. 

At this meeting tentative inter-battalion boundaries were determined to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort by the associations in their recruiting activities; this included the allocation 
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The Queen's and Regimental Colours of the 5th and 6th Battalions, Royal Victoria Regiment, being 
handed over to the Ensigns of the newly formed 5th/6th Battalion by the Honorary Colonel of the 
Regiment, Brigadier W.H. Grant, at a ceremony at the Shrine of Remembrance, Melbourne, on 3 
July 1983. The parade, including detachments from both 1 RVR in whose care the Colours had 
remained since [975, and 2 RVR. was reviewed by the Commander of 3 Division Field Force 
Group, Major General K.G. Cooke. 3 MD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


of municipalities, school cadet corps, etc. Each association thereafter acted on its own 
initiative. In the case of the 5th Battalion Officers Association this included enlisting the 
aid and support of such organisations as the Melbourne Scots, the 5th and 2/5th 
Battalion AIF Associations, and the Victorian Scottish Regiment Association. 

The joint efforts of all concerned, both official and unofficial, had within the next six 
months led to 1 RVR reaching a strength that enabled the next step to be taken. In June 
1981 Major General K.G. Cooke, who was performing the duties of commander of the 3rd 
Divisonal Field Force Group, submitted to Headquarters, Field Force Command, that the 
objective of raising 1 RVR to an ‘A’ classification should be abandoned and the unit split 
into two ‘C’ classification battalions. The submission stressed the size of the Melbourne 
metropolitan area, the difficulty of controlling a single battalion spread over such an 
area, the need to reduce the ‘span of control’, to improve the scope for training and 
career progression, and the probable increase in unit identity rather than depot identity 
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In May 1985, the 5th/6th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, exercised the Freedom of the City of 
Melbourne, conferred on the 6th Battalion on 24 January 1960. Here, led by the Commanding 
Officer Lieutenant Colonel, Neville Taylor, the Regiment approaches the Town Hall where 

the salute was taken by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne. HERALD & WEEKLY TIMES 


and a subsequent increase in esprit de corps. 
On 1 July 1981 the command of 1 RVR passed from Lieutenant Colonel Ryan to 
Lieutenant Colonel D.C. Blanksby. ‘ pt ooee 
Straws had begun to blow in the winds of change, and in a 1 RVR training — e of 
September 1981 covering the next nine months Lieutenant Colonel Blanksby said: l pale 
will undergo substantial re-organisation in preparation for and during the split into two 
battalions’, : wenn 
It became a longer process than this directive suggested, howe er, and tesa on 
1981 Brigadier Lowen, whose position as Victorian president of the C MF Association anc 
as a fellow member of the Melbourne Scots gave him a special standing, wrote to the 
Prime Minister: ‘I now understand that this split is to be delayed by at least twelve 
months until early 1983 which is a matter for grave concern and has prompted me to 
approach you once more for help’. ‘ me 
isan the same cine Scot Colonel R.C. Gabriel, as president of the 6th Battalion 


ae 7 
Association, wrote to the Minister for Defence deploring the deferment of the ‘split’. In 
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early February 1982 letters to Brigadier Lowen and Lieutenant Colonel Gabriel! from the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for Defence, respectively, for the most part in identical 
terms, said that, ‘in the interests of maintaining a balanced force structure, priorities had 
to be established for the distribution of [Regular manpower and equipment] throughout 
the Army’; after referring to other changes which were being effected in the CMF, both 
letters stated that ‘the formation of 5/6 RVR is very much a live issue which is under 
active consideration within the Army’ and that an early decision on the matter was hoped 
for. 

In response to the Prime Minister’s letter Brigadier Lowen sought a personal interview 
with him, but the wheels had begun to turn again, and in June decisions were made for 
guidelines under which 5/6 RVR was to be allotted depots at Preston Victoria Street, 
Hawthorn and Surrey Hills, plus a foothold in Doncaster. 

A brief prepared for a visit to 1 RVR by Brigadier A.R. Roberts, Deputy Chief of the 
Army Reserve, on 21 July 1982 shows that three different target figures had been set for 
the split of the battalion into two units: June 1979, 580; June 1980, 610; June 1981, 735. 

The 1980 target had been exceeded by December of that year, and the target set at 
June 1981 was already exceeded by the time it was set, so that it may be readily 
understood that the unit was impatient for the split to become a reality. As Lieutenant 
Colonel Blanksby said in the brief, after referring to the amalgamation of 1 RVR, 5 RVR 
and 6 RVR due to their failing number, ‘[We are] hopeful that we will soon be split back 
the other way and see again the growth of the regiment.’ 

Lieutenant Colonel Blanksby had, of course, striven hard to raise the strength of the 
whole battalion, but his comment was that the enthusiam for the split into two battalions 
was most evident in the traditional 5th Battalion areas, where the company commander, 
Captain John Phillips, with his CO’s support, had raised the parading strength of the 
company from thirty-one to more than 200 all ranks in some eighteen months. 

This time the hope was fulfilled. On 17 August 1982 Lieutenant Colonel E.C. Hawkes 
was appointed commanding officer of 5th/6th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, and 
Lieutenant Colonel M.R. Gaylard was appointed to command 1 RVR. The selection of 17 
August for this event recognised a significant day in the history of both the 5th and 6th 
Battalions; it Was on this day in 1914 that both were sworn in as units of the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade AlF—the first time that two battalions bearing these numbers had been brigaded 
together. 

As a transitory measure 5th/6th Battalion was linked administratively to 1 RVR until 30 
June 1983, but the first training parade of the new unit was held on 2 February 1983, 
when the posted strength of the unit was thirty officers and 290 other ranks. 

On Anzac Day 1983 the colours of 5 RVR and of 6 RVR were carried in the Anzac 
march by colour parties form 5/6 RVR, but it was not until 3 July of that year that the 
colours were officially delivered to the new unit by 1 RVR, in whose care they had been 
kept since 1975. 

On 3 July 1983 1 RVR, 2 RVR and 5/6 RVR paraded in the forecourt of the Shrine of 
Remembrance in the presence of Brigadier E.B. Nunn, commander of 4th Brigade, and 
Brigadier W.H. (‘Mack’) Grant, Honorary Colonel of the Royal Victoria Regiment since 18 
February 1980 but with Lieutenant Colonel E.C. Hawkes, the CO of 5/6 RVR, commanding 
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Left: Brigadier W.H. Grant RFD, Honorary Colonel, Royal Victoria Regiment, 18 February 1980 to 17 
February 1984. pricabier Grant Right: Lieutenant Colonel R.N. Taylor RFD, Commanding Officer, 
Sth/6th Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, 1 April 1985 —. LIEUTENANT COLONEL TAYLOR 


the parade. Major General K.G. Cooke, commander of Headquarters 3 Divisional Field 
Force Group, reviewed the parade and spoke to the units and the spectators of the 
importance of the occasion. It was, for many of those who were there, a day of hope and 
a landmark in the renewal of an awareness of the importance of tradition and regimental 
pride in the history not only of the army but of the nation itself. 

Initially the new unit was spread over depots in Hawthorn, Surrey Hills, Preston, 
Doncaster and Victoria Street in the city, but during 1984 the latter two were lost to the 
battalion, and the Officers Mess, which had been retained in the old 6th Battalion 
quarters in Victoria Street, was centred again in the old 5th Battalion quarters at the 
Hawthorn depot in Burwood Road. 

In pursuit of maintaining the traditions of both the Victorian Scottish Regiment and the 
Royal Melbourne Regiment, 5th/6th Battalion kept alive the affiliations of those units with 
the Gordon Highlanders and the Royal Regiment of Fusiliers, respectively, with visits 
taking place by serving members of the units concerned, both in Melbourne and in 
Britain. For similar reasons the battalion, in May 1985 under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel R.N. Taylor (who succeeded Lieutenant Colonel Hawkes in April 1985), 
exercised the Freedom of the City of Melbourne which had been conferred on the 6th 
Battalion on 24 January 1960. The challenge to the marching troops—and to those in 
armoured vehicles, for the 4th/19th Prince of Wales’s Light Horse Regiment exercised a 
similar right on the same occasion—was issued by the City Marshall and the salute was 
taken by the Lord Mayor, Councillor Eddie Beecham. With the Lord Mayor on the dais 
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there were other representatives of the services and Major General J.C. Hughes, AO, DSO, 
MC, Honorary Colonel of the Royal Victoria Regiment. 

Doubts that were raised at the time when 5th/6th Battalion was brought into being, 
concerning the feasibility of the one unit successfully keeping the spirit and traditions of 
two predecessors alive and flourishing, have not been altogether set at rest. A successful 
fighting unit needs to have a personality and character of its own, independent of and 
separate from those belonging to units from which it sprang. In an atmosphere in which 
government policy and public apathy do virtually nothing to encourage regimental pride 
of any kind, neither the history of the past nor the challenge of the present can easily be 
built on as a foundation for that independent and separate personality and character. 
Efforts have, however, been made to use both past history and present challenge as a 
foundation for the future—for example, by giving a Scottish and a Royal Melbourne 
emphasis to Anzac day parades in alternate years. 


16 + —__ 
The Pipes and Drums, and the Band 


—_——— TT DB. BAIL & J.C. MCALLESTER RH 


HE Pipes and Drums have a special place in the traditions of Scottish units, and in 

the case of the Victorian Scottish Regiment they were a significant link in the 

revival of that Scottish tradition in an Australian unit. Some might even say that the 
influence of the Pipes and Drums was equal to that of the kilt itself. A separate chapter 
on the Pipes and Drums of the VSR is therefore warranted, because it is possible therein 
to bring out the extraordinarily strong esprit de corps that the Pipes and Drums have— 
also the charisma that goes with the pipe-major and, to only a slightly less degree, the 
drum-major. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that in the Army, the term ‘Pipes and Drums’ is preferred to 
‘pipe band’. That is not to say it is incorrect to use the latter as an alternative, but it does 
enable the word ‘band’ to be used for the other music makers, whether they are in fact a 
brass or a military band. 

As a matter of historical interest the Gordon Highlanders, with which the VSR is allied, 
refer to their pipe band as the ‘Drums and Pipes’. This appellation, to placate a possibly 
indignant piping fraternity, is explained in the historical notes of the Gordon Highlanders 
Book of Pipe Music, Volume 1 (Paterson's Publications, 1983): 


And so it was that on the 24th June 1794 the Regiment was embodied at Aberdeen ... it is 
interesting to note that in the original rolls there is no mention of pipers, only drummers. 
Although the pipers were held in high esteem by the officers and men, they were not 
recognised by the authorities and had no separate rank as did the drummers. They were 
“purely a regimental, not an army institution. Nevertheless, officers tried to get their pipers 
listed as drummers in order that they receive the higher pay of that appointment. The pipers 
were angered by this lack of recognition—a dispute as to precedence arose between the piper 
and drummer in a Highland Regiment and the Captain decided in favour of the latter. His 
ruling was to become the order of the day and it is a fact of history that the drums and 


drummers were recognised before the pipes and pipers ... Only one Scottish Regiment 
commemorates this historical fact accurately ... the Drums and Pipes of the Gordon 
Highlanders, 
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The proud tradition of the Pipes and Drums of the Victorian Scottish Regiment began in 
1899, one year after the birth of the regiment. They were formed under the leadership of 
Pipe-Major Robert Morrison; and at about the same time the brass band was established 
with Jack Riley as bandmaster. Riley was the brother of Captain Tom Riley, chief 
bandmaster of all bands in the Victorian Military Forces. The eight buglers of the 
regiment were, on occasion, grouped to form a bugle band under Bugler Ernest Hawke. 
The purchase of pipes and drums was made possible by Sir Malcolm McEacharn, and 
the upkeep of the bands was paid for by the officers assisted by the Highland and other 
Scottish societies. 

In August 1899, for the first time, the regiment marched along St Kilda Road and 
through the city of Melbourne. The streets were crowded, and the Pipes and Drums were 
a great attraction, particularly with the young women, who, it was said, sought to find out 
what was worn under the kilt. (Times have not changed much since then.) On 9 May 
1901 both bands took part in a parade at Flemington Racecourse to mark the opening of 
first federal Parliament by the Duke of York. 

It was not long before inevitably there developed a healthy rivalry between the Pipes 
and Drums and the (brass) Band. Being a Scottish unit the Pipes and Drums naturally 
regarded themselves as ‘primus inter pares’, but quite early they established a special 
reputation. The surname of the bandmaster may have had something to do with this. 
Bandmaster Riley refused to wear the kilt and always appeared in trews; as he was a 
talented bandmaster, developing a fine band, he was permitted to wear his trews with all 
orders of dress. 

Under then existing regulations, payment could not be accepted for professional 
engagements outside the regiment. Riley overcame this problem by forming, quite 
separately, the ‘Melbourne Kilties’, a concert band whose membership was restricted to 
bandsmen of the regiment. The ‘Kilties’ wore a Highland uniform different from that of 
the Pipes and Drums and were not accountable in any way to the regiment. 

When the first American fleet visited Melbourne in 1908, the steamer Courier was 
chartered to take a parliamentary party down Port Phillip Bay to meet the warships. The 
Pipes and Drums were selected for duty on the Courier, and as each American ship 
passed the steamer an appropriate American air was played. The pipers and drummers 
standing on deck wearing scarlet doublets, feather bonnets and the kilt were, no doubt, a 
greater attraction than the members of Parliament themselves. 

After the introduction of Universal Training in 1911 the Pipes and Drums, along with 
the rest of the VSR, were absorbed into the 52nd Battalion. At the outbreak of the First 
World War the members of that battalion, including the Pipes and Drums, helped to form 
the Sth Battalion AIF. The following extracts from A.W. Keown’s Forward with the Fifth 
illustrate the part played by the band. At Broadmeadows: 


Nearly the whole of ‘A’ Company and part of ‘B’ were old Scottish [Regiment] men and the 
skirl of bagpipes was heard in the lines. 


On the Orvieto: 


The band ... for a short period ... was silent until the disputed matter of practising in 
working hours was settled. The pipers were active, however, six or seven of them, and long 


THE PIPES AND DRUMS, AND THE BAND 
and bitter were the arguments between the two schools of thought represented on the boat. 
With admirable zeal the true Scottish Australian defended the pipes Striving manfully to 
convince his opponent ... as to the real musical value of the instrument. The Sassenachs, 
who greatly outnumbered their antagonists, sneered loudly at the idea of an Australian 
Regiment tolerating such ‘blanky windbags’ and were not averse to groaning like stricken 
souls when ‘On the Banks of Allan Water’ droned out from the officers’ deck after mess. 


And in Egypt: 


In common with ail other foot regiments, the Fifth had their [brass] band. Formed in the early 
Broadmeadows days, it progressed satisfactorily enough until the voyage was over, when 
trouble manifested itself. Some misunderstanding occurred when the bandsmen were asked 
to practise outside their ordinary training hours, and as a bandsman can claim the privilege of 
returning to his job in the ranks, for some little time the troops missed their evening music. 
The trouble was soon adjusted, and the musical standard reached a very high level in Egypt. 

As a quickstep was impossible on the desert sand, the band either stayed behind to 
practise, or, as was more often the case, they donned their armbands with the letters ‘S.B.’ 
and accompanied the battalion as stretcher-bearers to their daily work in the desert. 


At Gallipoli: 


Despite the fact that none of the bandsmen took his instrument to Gallipoli, one or two pipers 
carried their beloved pipes and one of them took his last long rest in Turkish soil with the 
pipes reverently laid beside him. 


And in France in 1916: 


Since Gallipoli the band of the Fifth had been quiescent, but now the instruments were 
obtained from Kit Stores in London and soon the Battalions of the Brigade, as well as the 
Fifth, were in a fair way to restore the brassy harmony of other days. 


In 1919 the Pipes and Drums were disbanded until the 5th Infantry Battalion was raised 
again in 1921, when they were re-formed. 

In 1927 territorial titles were reintroduced, and the band, in conjunction with the 
Melbourne Highland Pipe Band, were back in the kilt as the VSR Pipes and Drums. The 
pipe-major was Sergeant George Mack, a veteran from the Highland Light Infantry. 

~Many members of Melbourne Highland Pipe Band were also pipers and drummers 
with the regiment, influenced, no doubt, by the legendary Pipe-Major Lewis MacLennan 
(or ‘Old Mac’ as he was affectionately known). Lewis MacLennan had run away from 
home as a boy to join the Seaforth Highlanders to learn the pipes. He was known in that 
famous regiment as ‘the little chanter’ because he was never seen without his practice 
chanter. He rose to become pipe-major of the Seaforths at a very young age and served in 
India for ten years. His nephew (also Lewis MacLennan) has a practice chanter with a 
Silver shield inscribed: ‘Presented to Pipe-Sgt. MacLennan Govan POLICE by the members 
of the Pipe Band October 1907’. Lewis MacLennan came to Australia in about 1907 and 
Served with the Australian Instructional Corps during the First World War. He later 
became pipe-major of the H.V. McKay Pipe Band in Sunshine and for a time was ¢ 
pipe-major of the Melbourne Highland Pipe Band. In 1928 he became pipe-major of the 
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Bert Lane, who served as a piper with the regiment from 1935 to 1939, recalls: 


His repertoire of stories, particularly of his exploits on the North-West frontier and in India 
generally, was endless. 

Old Mac was a man of great physical stature and his strength and stamina were those of a 
man half his age. Several years before | first met him in 1934, he underwent major surgery for 
cancer of the lip and throat, surviving without any apparent difficulty. We attributed his 
recovery to his taste and capacity for Scotch whisky of which, it goes without saying, he was a 
connoisseur par excellence, and it has been suggested that the wartime shortage of his 
favourite drink probably hastened his demise. 

He confided to me that he found an acceptable substitute in Australian whisky, with the 
addition of a teaspoonful of dry sherry to a nip, claiming that it was impossible even for him 
to detect any difference—until the following morning! ‘Old Mac’ was an experienced and very 
fine piper ... his stature as a pipe-major and as a teacher of piping, as well as being an 
eminent authority on everything related to military piping, was totally beyond question and it 
is safe to record that he was one of the greatest exponents ever of his art. 


During the period the bass drummer was E.L. (Lyall) Angus, who joined in 1931 after 
drumming experience with H.V. McKay's and the Melbourne Highland Pipe Bands; he 
was encouraged to join the regiment by Pipe-Major MacLennan. Lyall Angus recalls 
wearing the kilt in Melbourne and the long puttees and felt hat of the First AIF when in 
camp. On 30 March 1934 the regiment received new uniforms, and a clipping from the 
Sun News-Pictorial of 31 March shows members of the Pipes and Drums dressed in the 
glengarry, khaki ‘cutaway’ jacket with tartan patrol collar, kilt, hair sporran and khaki 
spats. The caption reads: ‘Pipers who led the march of the 5th Battalion to Spencer St. 
Station en route for camp at Lara wore their new uniforms. Corporal-Drummer R. 
Nicholson saw that the Garb of old Gaul was properly adjusted’. 

Lyall Angus’s greatest disappointment was being prevented from serving overseas with 
his mates. He was in a reserved occupation as a toolmaker and had the additional 
disadvantage of wearing surgical boots, which would have barred him from anything but 
the most restrictive home service. Nonetheless, despite his disabilities he had managed 
to serve the army since he joined as a senior cadet in 1925. 

In October 1939 the Pipes and Drums were in camp with the regiment at Portsea, from 
where several members transferred to the newly formed 2/5th Battalion AIF, whilst others 
remained with the 5th Battalion (VSR), training in various places in Australia until 
disbanded in 1944 (these members then transferred to other units to fight the Japanese in 
New Guinea). 

Leading the AIF enlistments from the Pipes and Drums in 1939 was the drum-major of 
the 1930s, Len Byron, who was born in 1902—as he proudly relates, it was on the same 
day as the relief of Mafeking. He first experienced military service with the Swinburne 
school cadets from 1916 to 1920 and went on to serve with the Field Artillery from 1920 
to 1922. At eighteen he was playing the side drum with the Collingwood Caledonia Pipe 
Band and was encouraged to join the Melbourne Highland Pipe Band by Bob Nicholson, 
a first war veteran of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. Len joined the regiment in 
1928 and became leading drummer and, later, drum-maijor. 

When Len Byron enlisted in the AIF in October 1939, Lieutenant Colonel Cook ensured 
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that he was allotted to the 2/5th Battalion where he rapidly rose to warrant officer class 2, 
as CSM of A Company. He first saw action in Libya during the advance to Bardia and was 
later appointed RSM. In the periods between campaigns the Pipes and Drums would be 
brought together and ‘beat retreat’ each night under his command as drum-major. He 
served in the Middle East until 1942, after which the 2/5th Battalion was sent via Ceylon 
and Australia to New Guinea, where Len was awarded the MM. 

Len Byron’s successor as drum-major of the regiment was lan Robb, an excellent 
drummer who had learned the drums from the time he was ten years old at a state 
school. At the age of eighteen he had transferred from the cadets into the regimental 
band and improved so rapidly that he won the competition for the best drummer in 1939. 
In 1941 he left the regiment to join the AIF and, after twelve months, enlisted with the Air 
Force when he went to Canada for training and into the RAF as a ‘wireless-airgunner’. He 
flew in a Lancaster bomber crew over Germany on the famous Thousand Bomber raids 
and was shot down and killed on 22 December 1942. Ian Robb is buried in France. 

Lewis MacLennan, nephew of Old Mac, also enlisted with the 2/5th Battalion when war 
broke out. He had left his home in Glasgow as a young lad and started to learn the pipes 
from his famous uncle when he was only eight years old. He joined the regiment in 1932 
and served as a piper until 1939 under the expert guidance of Old Mac. 

Lewis MacLennan the second recalls that the Pipes and Drums of the 2/5th Battalion 
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were formed on an unofficial basis, while the battalion also had a brass band which was 
‘official’. Apparently Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook had not wanted a brass band but was 
told he must have one. Lewis, as a temporary corporal, was put in charge of the 
unofficial Pipes and Drums at Puckapunyal. They were trained soldiers with the various 
companies but played together when training permitted. 

The brass band and the pipe band, during periods of action, were each split into two 
groups—one half of each became stretcher-bearers and the remainder were on general 
duties with B echelon. 

Both bands suffered a severe setback when the truck containing their instruments was 
bombed and destroyed when the 2/5th Battalion was in Greece in 1941. This enemy 
action did not deter Lewis, and he managed to borrow a set of pipes which were 
privately owned by one of the officers. He was then called on to pipe the battalion on 
and off parade. Lewis MacLennan subsequently served with the 2/5th Battalion in Syria 
and Ceylon, and after their return to Australia he was promoted to sergeant. 

In 1944 the pipe band of the 2/5th Battalion was augmented by the then-disbanded 
Pipes and Drums of the 5th Battalion AIF. The bandsmen played whilst in the safer 
coastal areas but split up again and were allotted to companies when in action. In the 
New Guinea campaign of 1945 Lewis MacLennan was in charge of flame-throwers during 
action and pipe-major with the band when time and circumstances permitted. He left 
New Guinea before the cessation of hostilities and returned to Australia, leaving Corporal 
Don MacPhie in charge of the 2/5th Battalion Pipes and Drums. 

Returning to Perth, where his wife and mother and sister were living, Lewis was 
discharged from the army and, after the war, formed the Perth Highland Pipe Band which 
wore the MacLennan tartan. He led the band in seven consecutive state championships. 
He then joined the staff of Scotch College, Perth, as piping instructor; and in 1951 he 
re-enlisted this time in the Australian regular army to become a WO], training the Pacific 
Islands Regiment Pipe Band from its inception. He remained with the PIR for six years, 
and a highlight of his service was the band’s visit to Canberra where they were reviewed 
by Her Majesty the Queen during her tour in 1954. He was awarded the BEM for 
outstanding service to the PIR. After discharge from the army, Lewis took up his former 
post with Scotch College, Perth, where he remained for twenty years. 

Bob Semple; who joined the regiment as a cadet in 1936, and later transferred to the 
Pipes and Drums, has a collection of newspaper clippings showing the regiment and the 
Scotch College Cadet Corps on parade at the St Kilda cricket ground for the Trooping of 
the Colour on St Andrew’s Day each year. The entire front page of the Sun News-Pictorial 
was Often devoted to these parades. One front-page spread shows each member of the 
regiment wearing a sprig of heather sent by the Gordon Highlanders from Scotland. 

Bob Semple, after the camp at Mt Martha in 1940, enlisted with the 9th Division and 
served overseas with the artillery. After the war he joined Hawthorn Pipe Band, eventually 
becoming drum-major; his impeccable dress and drill earned him the title of champion 
drum-major at state and Australian championships on several occasions, and his ser- 
vices to the pipe band community, spanning many years, were recognised by the award 
of the MBE. Bob Semple recalls: 


The great feeling of wanting to belong to the Regiment which was founded on fair and firm 
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discipline carried out by the Officers and NCO's who strove to achieve a degree of leadership 
perfection, produced a Unit which presented a character envied by all and supported with 
great pride and strength by its total membership. 

| am sure the Regimental standard and comradeship which was nurtured in the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment assisted and influenced my later service in action with the 9th Australian 
Division overseas, and in addition the Scottish ties have encouraged me to pursue an interest 
in the culture which surrounds the aims and objects of Pipes and Drums both within and 
outside the services. 


During the early years of the Second World War the Pipes and Drums of the 5th 
Battalion (VSR) continued to flourish back in Australia under Pipe-Major Archie Gilchrist. 
The recollections of two pipers of that era give a detailed account of the activities and 
personnel of the Pipes and Drums from 1939 until disbandment in 1944, 

Frank Anderson and Ken Chalmers began learning the pipes in about 1936. Frank 
Anderson started with Pipe-Major Lewis MacLennan and travelled by train from Kew to 
Sunshine for lessons at 2 shillings a time. He joined the regiment in 1938. Ken Chalmers, 
encouraged by his Scots-born father, took lessons from a piper when he was living in 
Echuca. ‘The difficulty’, said Ken, ‘was that he played left-handed.’ However, this did not 
prevent Ken himself from becoming a proficient piper, and after a period with Hawthorn 
Pipe Band under Pipe-Major Jack Lawrie he went on to join the regiment in 1941. 

In December 1941 the pipers and drummers were attached to rifle companies on 
full-time duty manning the coastal defences of Mornington Peninsula. In April 1942 the 
band arrived at Fremantle aboard the City of London and began training. The voyage had 
not been pleasant, as the ship had been diverted 200 miles south of Tasmania to avoid 
possible contact with U-boats. In addition to band work they trained as stretcher-bearers: 
and later they were issued with rifles and took part in exercises. During 1942 the 
regiment served in various areas of Western Australia, and the band performed numerous 
duties, including taking part in a gymkhana, marching troops to and from the range, and 
playing in a large parade for General Blamey in torrential rain. In July 1942 the band 
moved to Geraldton where, as the only musicians in the area, they were kept busy 
Playing at reviews throughout the brigade as well as participating in exercises as 
attached troops to rifle companies. : 

A severe setback occurred when Pipe-Major Archie Gilchrist left the band during 
September 1942. Ken Chalmers: ‘Archie was the backbone and father of the band—he 
held it together’. Frank Anderson: ‘We were only lads at the time. Archie could make and 
repair reeds, and without him the band began to run down’. 

Nonetheless Bill Featherstone took charge of the band, and during November they 
moved to Gin-Gin with reduced numbers: five pipers and three drummers. In January of 
1943 the band played in Perth in combination with the 16th Battalion (Cameron High- 
landers of Western Australia) at a brigade sports meeting. The next month Archie 
Gilchrist returned temporarily to find the band involved in road-making and no band 
work at all. However, returning to Gin-Gin the band took part in a route march in excesg 
of 100 miles, leapfrogging backwards and forwards along the column and always the last 
0 bivouac each night and first up in the morning to play reveille. 

April 1943 saw the band in Bunbury for a war loan fund-raising and the four days spent 
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there were acclaimed as memorable and successful. After more road-making at Yanchep 
and various ceremonial duties at other locations the battalion moved to Darwin in 
September 1943 and bivouacked at ‘67 Mile’ camp. The band was then permanently 
allotted as the Anti-Aircraft (“Ack-Ack’) Platoon and were granted some time for practice. 
The regiment was played on to morning parade in a great show of ceremony until such 
parades were prohibited by higher command. As Ken Chalmers recalls: 


During one morning parade with the entire Battalion on the ground the RAAF decided to prove 
a point that ‘they were vulnerable to complete annihilation by a surprise attack by enemy 
planes. RAAF Beaufighters, known as the ‘Whispering Death’, swooped low from the sur- 
rounding hills and performed a mock strafing attack—morning parades ceased thereafter! 


In November 1943 the band was temporarily broken up to do stevedoring work on the 
Darwin wharves. In December they were back at 67 Mile camp, where a welcome 
Christmas surprise took the form of a 5 shilling donation to all ranks from the VSR 
Mothers’ Club in Melbourne. 

During the latter part of 1944 the battalion was stationed at Parap Garrison Camp in the 
Northern Territory, and the band’s main duties involved stevedoring and playing for 
guard-mounting. Time off for practice was granted during the week. Then the Pipes and 
Drums, along with the unit, were disbanded in 1944 to form reinforcements for the AIF in 
New Guinea. 
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Ken Chalmers was posted to the 2/5th Battalion with eight other members, and the 
Pipes and Drums under Lewis MacLennan were given a boost in numbers. Ken Chalmers 
recalls with glee, how in New Guinea the pipers regularly serenaded the Japanese just 
before stand-to every evening, and a newspaper article in his possession refers to 
‘Australia’s secret weapon’ against the Japanese. Chalmers was A Company piper and 
later assumed Don MacPhie’s post of B Company piper when MacPhie was moved out, 
suffering from scrub typhus. 

For his part Frank Anderson was posted to the 2nd New Guinea Infantry Battalion, 
where he attained the rank of sergeant (AAMC). On one occasion he visited his old 
mates now with 2/5th Battalion with the intention of swapping yarns but, more important- 
ly, to borrow a set of pipes ‘with which to amuse myself’. This was accomplished, and 
when he returned to his battalion he caused a major sensation amongst the native 
soldiers. He said, ‘When | first blew up, half the regiment were on the spot in no time to 
see who was making the din. Most of the Europeans seemed pleased at the diversion, 
and the CO talked of learning to play.’ 

Rod Nicholson, a piper with the 2/5th Battalion, visited Frank Anderson, and together 
they played duets. Little did they know that their modest efforts would produce the germ 
of an idea which led eventually to the establishment of the Pipes and Drums of the 
Pacific Islands Regiment, trained by Lewis MacLennan after the war. 

Other recollections of this wartime period are from Drummer Ron Kingsbury, whose 
musical talents as a part-time dance band drummer had him swiftly posted to the Pipes 
and Drums and HQ Wing when he joined the regiment in 1940. 


Our Pipe-Major was Archie Gilchrist, a true Scot, fine piper and gentleman. Bob Nicholson 
was Drum-Sergeant, another Scot and a great tutor. 

Our tent boards served as practice pads for our drummers and this created quite a racket 
when ten pairs of drum-sticks beat out a ‘forte’ to Bob’s ‘piano’. : 

The pipers were also busy with Archie ‘hum-dre-de-doh-hah’ing the correct way to phrase a 
certain passage to his pupils who would respond on their chanters. 


Ron elected to become a tenor-drummer and learned from the only other tenor-drummer 
at the time, Ted Rippon. He also played the bass drum on occasions. ‘Our dress 
uniforms were only available to us on special occasions such as Beating Retreat and 
Regimental Parades. Normally we wore kilt aprons, as did the rest of the Regiment’. 
Other band members of Ron’s recollection were Frank Green (side drum), Doug Stewart 
(side drum) and his brother Max (piper) and Andy Stevens (piper). 


At our peak we had a magnificent band—sixteen pipers, ten side-drummers, two tenor- 
drummers and one bass drummer. It was always a proud moment when the column marched 
to attention as we neared our Regimental site and the band struck up ‘Cock 0’ the North’. 

In. daily exercises, Companies would move out after breakfast to their training areas 
preceded by a piper and a drummer—'The Black Bear’ would bring back an echoing shout 
from the surrounding hills as the troops ‘hoied’ in the appropriate place. 

The band enjoyed night leave in nearby Mornington, but pleasant memories were soon 
dispersed at 0600 hours the following morning as the pipers and drummers stumbled over 
guy-ropes and ‘pee-tins’ to catch up with the rest of the band disappearing into the distance to 
the strains of ‘Johnnie Cope’. 
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When an inter-regimental concert was organised, I was selected to represent the Regiment 
as a self-accompanied vocalist. The concert site was opposite our camp and was a marquee 
packed with troops. The officers and their ladies occupied the front rows with the other ranks 
to the rear. It was my turn on stage and, decked out in band dress uniform, I suddenly 
realised I didn’t have a cord to support my guitar—so, grabbing a chair from the wings I rested 
my leg on it and started singing. To my amazement most of the ladies put their hands over 
their faces and turned their heads away—I was well into the second chorus before realising 
the cause of their dismay. With my leg up on the chair my kilt was gaping and I was revealing 
my best features! 


The post-war period 


In June 1948, as Australia and the world began to recover from the effects of the war, the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment was re-formed, and Bill Wallace was appointed pipe-major, 
with Sandy King as drum-major. 

Sandy King will always be remembered, by those who knew him, as a colourful 
character: big, brash, brawny and tattooed, with a handshake guaranteed to go close to 
ruining an aspiring piper’s fingers for life. Born in Scotland in 1904 he had a youthful 
desire for adventure which led him into the merchant navy, where he signed on as a 
deck boy at the age of thirteen. At fifteen he was fighting Pathan tribesmen on the 
North-West Frontier of India, and in 1924 he was in the Sudan fighting in the Sudanese 
rebellion. He went to France in 1927 and signed on with the Foreign Legion and served at 
Sidi bel Abbes. From 1935 to 1938 he was with the Palestine Police Force, and in 1939 he 
joined the British Army and went to France with the BEF. Wounded twice at Dunkirk he 
was eventually picked up from the water by a destroyer. On recovery he served with the 
Parachute Regiment and later as a sergeant-major with an Officer Training Corps. From 
there he took his discharge in 1946 and migrated to Australia. 

After a few months in Mt Gambier Sandy moved on to Melbourne and took a room in 
Acland Street, St Kilda. He continues the story: 


I felt like getting drunk so I took the tram into the city and wandered into a pub in Collins 
Street. I couldn’t believe my eyes—there he was, wearing the Gordon kilt and umpteen 
ribbons on his, chest. I asked him if he’d missed his ship as Aberdeen was a long way from 
Australia!. 

It was none other than the best soldier of the lot of us put together—‘Abdul’ Guest. After a 
few drinks we took a taxi to that wee wooden hut at the Drill Hall in Hawthorn—the one and 
only real Sergeants’ Mess in all the Messes I've been in. Then in walked Lieutenant Colonel 
George Warfe, DSO, MC, and after formal introductions we had a real good session. Next 
morning I woke up behind the bar and RSM George Farrell walked in and said ‘Good morning 
Sergeant Sandy King of the Victorian Scottish Regiment’. 

I remember the CO saying he wanted a pipe band and later in the week | met Bill Wallace, 
a damned good soldier and piper. Three months later we were getting somewhere although 
the officers frowned at my unorthodox methods of training. However, my lads accepted my 
punishment as | had told them it had to be the best and smartest band in Melbourne or no 
band at all. | hammered them into shape and my right-hand man was John ‘Snowy’ Ray. Our 
first camp was at Puckapunyal. The Pipes and Drums beat retreat every night, and the lads 
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really did their stuff. I think they were happy when | caught ‘Pucka Throat’ and couldn't rave 
and shout at them. ° ee 

During the second week we were the first pipe band to play with the 6th Battalion Military 
Band—we also had eight buglers playing with them. S.; ph 3 

During a later camp at Seymour the Colonel insisted that the band must fire oe at 
they were also supposed to be soldiers. It got off to a good start on the range and on 
were shooting at everything in sight except the targets. In the end RSM Farrell chased them o! 
the range saying they might kill some poor bastard miles away! 


During the early post-war years, Sandy King was responsible for making more taal 100 
kilts and 500 lanyards for the regiment. The tartan for the kilt was organised by Copkan 
McGregor-Dowsett, a tireless worker for the regiment, whose suitcase full of lanyards and 
other items of uniform earned him the nickname of the ‘Indian Hawker’. 

Sandy King left the regiment in 1952 and settled in South Africa. It wasnt long ree 
his wanderer instinct and sense of adventure led him to the Congo where he served ite) 
Major Mike Hoare as a mercenary soldier toting bagpipes and a ne aes 
wearing the kilt. His colourful exploits earned him a mention in Mike Hoare’s boo 
Congo Mercenary. : nas 

shae King returned to Australia for a couple of brief visits during the 1960s and met 
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up with some of his old VSR mates. He somehow managed to attend an annual camp 
with the regiment as a mess waiter and entertained the sergeants’ mess by performing 
balancing feats with several plates of soup stacked along his massive arms as he waited 
on the tables. His conjuring tricks in the background, out of the RSM’s vision, created 
quite a diversion at meal times, and his attempts at playing the pipes had the pipers 
quite intrigued. He had a set of silver mounted pipes which was minus the silver cap 
from one of the drones—this had been replaced with the lid from a Vegemite jar. His 
explanation, to the incredulous younger pipers, was that the original mounting had been 
shot off during his days in the Congo. Few would dare scoff at this story. 

Sandy King became a South African citizen, living in Durban where he proudly flew the 
Scottish flag at his small home, until he died in November 1985 aged eighty-one. 

The history of the post-war period would be incomplete without mentioning the thirty 
years of service contributed by John Ray and Iain McKenzie. John Ray enlisted with the 
RAAF in 1944 and served for three years. In 1948 he joined the regifnent as a drummer 
under the guidance of Bob Nicholson. When Drum-Major Sandy King took over the 
tuition of the drummers his unique methods (a fierce rap over the knuckles with a drum 
stick) soon corrected John Ray’s mistakes. Ray was promoted to corporal in 1949 and to 
sergeant in 1952. 

After Pipe-Major Bill Wallace retired in 1950, Joe Cinnamon, a competent piper, held 
the pipers together for a time. During this period John Ray remembers the CO, 
Lieutenant-Colonel I.H. Lowen, asking after the well-being of the band. He was told 
morale was low, and the CO said he had the answer to the problem. ‘Ever heard of 
Duncan MacLennan,’ he asked. ‘Er ... yes I have, Sir’, replied John Ray warily. The CO 
then explained that Duncan MacLennan was soon to be appointed to the battalion's 
cadre staff. 

The general reaction of the members indicated that MacLennan’s fearsome reputation 
as a pipe-major had preceded him. ‘I’m off,’ said one. ‘Me too,’ said another. Piper lain 
McKenzie takes up the story: 


The year was 1952, and the band were practising in the old corrugated iron and timber depot 
at Hawthorn. Joe Cinnamon was leading the pipers in chanter practice around the table when 
the door flew open with a crash. Framed in the doorway was the massive bulk of Duncan 
Munroe MacLennan. ‘Stand up,’ he commanded, ‘I am your new Pipe-Major.’ 

He then listened briefly to the practice and asked each piper, in turn, to play him a tune. At 
the conclusion of this nerve-shattering experience Pipe Major MacLennan boomed, ’I want 
Cinnamon, McKenzie, his brother [Ken], Craig, Agnew and McAndrew ... the rest of you can 
hand in your gear.’ 

He then turned his attention to the drummers, and his experienced eye soon weeded out 
the ‘undesirables’ who were similarly despatched. 


Thus Duncan MacLennan, the company sergeant major of the 2/5th Battalion AIF, 
rejoined the regiment, and the nucleus of a potentially successful pipe band was born 
under his leadership—a regular army WO2 by day, and pipe-major during the evenings 
and weekend parades. 

Not long after he took over, Duncan MacLennan brought Drum-Major Len Byron back 
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to the band to replace Drum-Major Sandy King, who had retired due, mainly, to ill health. 
More likely it was a clash of personalities. The story goes that Sandy met up with Duncan 
in the mess and soon began swapping yarns about their days with the British army. ‘T 
fought Bugle-Major Benzie,’ boasted Sandy. (Benzie was reputed to have been a giant of 
a man, highly skilled in the pugilistic arts.) ‘So did I’, countered Duncan, ‘and what's 
more, | beat him’. He later confided that he had fought him in a cafe when Benzie was 
drunk; since then he has been looking over his shoulder! 

Duncan MacLennan also brought back to the band Piper George Leask, a pre-war and 
wartime VSR man, and made him pipe-sergeant. Such was the power of the pipe-major 
then. 

When Drum-Major Len Byron retired, John Ray was asked to take over. He was 
reluctant to relinquish his position of drum-sergeant as the corps were a close-knit group 
and the band had just begun to succeed in competitions. Bass drummer Don Fitters took 
the lead as drum-major for a short time until a motor cycle accident put him out of 
action. John Ray then had no option but to take over as drum-major in 1954. 

During the 1950s the band regularly took part in the Trooping of the Colour; this 
usually took place on the nearest Sunday to St Andrew's Day and was held at various 
locations including the South Melbourne Cricket Ground, the showgrounds and, one 
year, at Geelong. Sometimes the parade took place on the Queen’s Birthday, and the 
Queen’s Colour as well as the Regimental Colour was trooped. John Ray recollects the 
Trooping of the Colour at Kardinia Park in Geelong in 1954: ‘We had just been issued 
with new ceremonial uniforms-—scarlet jackets and feather bonnets for drummers, the 
latter presented by the women’s auxiliary of the Regiment. After the Trooping the band 
marched the Regiment back to the Geelong station with the temperature soaring to 
100°F—all in full ceremonial uniform.’ 

On another occasion in 1949 a set of drums which had been laid up in Scots Church 
since 1942 were retrieved and presented to the band. The drums were handed over in a 
ceremony at Scots Church, and John Ray recalls that each drummer marched forward 
smartly to receive his new drum from the CO. One particular drummer received his drum 
and promptly missed the hook on his drum sling—the result was a loud crash and an 
even louder aside from Drum-Major Sandy King standing rigidly beside the pulpit: 
‘Wooden-headed. . .’ 

A serious accident deprived the regiment of a piper in 1949. ‘Curly’ Lovegrove was 
killed in a truck accident when the band were returning from a bivouac. John Ray, lain 
McKenzie, Don Maynard, Sandy King, Roy Taylor and fourteen-year-old band cadet 
drummer Davy Sutton were amongst the injured to end up in Heidelberg Hospital. Sandy 
King had to be moved out of his mates’ ward, as his joke-telling was not helping the 
injured to recover, particularly those with fractured ribs. ; 

Another anecdote from John Ray tells of the occasion when the band was playing 
before a capacity crowd of soccer fans at Olympic Park. The Pipes and Drums marched 
Majestically on to the ground, and Drum-Major Ray gave a staff signal to form a circle. To 
his horror Pipe-Major MacLennan marched past him on one side with Pipe-Sergeant 
George Leask on the other, obviously intent on performing a circular countermarch. John 
Ray screamed out ‘Come back!’, and the band completed a series of curious manoeuvres 
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The Pipes and Drums of the Sth Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, lead the Regiment through 

Melbourne on returning from Annual Camp, 1933. The appearance of this photograph in the Press 

caused a storm which resulted in the kilt being restored, firstly to the Pipes and Drums, but later to 
the whole Regiment. THE HERALD 


before finally coming to rest in disarray. ‘How are you going to get us out of this one, 
Drummie?’ grunted Duncan MacLennan. Without hesitation the drum-major broke the 
band off for a smoke to the roar of approval from the crowd. 

During the transition, in 1960, from VSR to RVR, John Ray became involved with the 
co-ordination of the massed pipe spectacles at events such as the Royal Show. Around 
1965 he was appointed as a drill and dress judge with the Victorian Highland Pipe Band 
Association, having won, over the years, twelve drum-major championships. His long 
and devoted service to the regiment and pipe bands earned him the award of the BEM in 
1969. He retired as drum-major in 1978 after thirty years’ service. 

lain McKenzie, later to become pipe-corporal, tells of his induction to the VSR: 


| wanted to learn the pipes and paraded one night to enlist. In those days they had a waiting 
list—sometimes up to a year before you could get in. The night | first arrived the first bloke | 
met was ‘Abdul’ Guest, CSM of HQ Company at the time. The hopeful recruits were waiting in 
the recruiting office when Abdul, looking more like an Arab than a Highlander, because of his 
swarthy appearance, swept in. 
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‘Humph’ he grunted, ‘recruits! Not taking any ... names on the waiting list . . . might get 
in, if y’ don’t, it doesn’t matter.’ 

McKenzie’s turn came to give his name to Abdul. 

‘You might have known my father, Sir,’ said lain tentatively. 

‘I knew everybody's father,’ boomed Abdul, ‘what's your name?’ 

‘McKenzie, Sir, Roy McKenzie’s son. He used to be CSM in the Regiment.’ 

‘Roy McKenzie’s son, eh,’ beamed Abdul, ‘stuff the waiting list for you, son, come with me.’ 

Young McKenzie grew three feet and was whisked away to the Company Commander, John 
Knaggs, where he was introduced as ‘Sar Major McKenzie’s son’. 

‘Welcome to the Regiment, son,’ was Knaggs’ reply, and he was enlisted forthwith. 


lain McKenzie was taught the pipes by Bill Wallace and, in later years, under Duncan 
MacLennan and Don MacPhie. He recalls yet another incident during the 1950s: 


We were in camp at the time and took to regular bathing in the Goulburn river. This was a 
ceremonious affair, and the band would wear kilt aprons only with towels wrapped, turban- 
like around the head. Sandy King would lead the curious column down to the river and, on 
one occasion, they came round a bend in the road to find the Regiment being addressed by 
General Savige. The band were taken by surprise and paid their respects to the General, who 
was equally stunned, by bowing deeply. This was generally felt to be the most appropriate 
action from a group looking more like dismounted Afghan camel drivers. 


The regimental march, as far back as can be established, is ‘The Cock o’ the North’, and 
this tune has invariably been used by the Pipes and Drums for marching back to 
barracks. However, although company pipers were employed before 1939, it was not 
until after 1948 that individual company marches were introduced. lain McKenzie recalls 
that company loyalty was quite fierce—each company had their own pipe tune. The 
tunes and pipers were: 


A Company ‘Athol Highlanders’ Jimmy Downing 

B Company ‘Inverness Gathering’ lain McKenzie (his father’s 
old company) 

C Company ‘The Back of Bennachie’ Hawthorn Agnew 

D Company ‘The Black Bear’ Len Craig 

Support Company ‘The Barren Rocks of Aden’ Alick McAndrew 

HQ Company ‘The Brown Haired Maiden’ This was reserved for 


young learner pipers. 


lain McKenzie recalls: 


On occasions I'd be playing B Company out to the range to ‘Inverness Gathering’ and in the 
other direction would come Lenny Craig with ‘The Black Bear’. Neither piper would stop 
playing for fear of being abused by their troops, and so the two of us would pass with intense 
concentration in case we should ‘lose’ our tune and bring dishonour to our respective 
company. 


Not long after Duncan MacLennan became pipe-major the band started to become 
Seriously involved with competitions in addition to regimental duties. Duncan fostered 
the enthusiasm of the younger and better pipers, and many practice sessions were held 
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The Pipes and Drums of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, lead the Regiment to 
Annual Church Parade at Scots Church prior to World War 2. Pipe Major: Warrant Officer 
2 Lewis MacLennan. Drum Major: Len Byron. THE ARGUS 


in his Kew home in addition to night parades. lain McKenzie remembers the piping 
quartette of Sandy (‘Smudger’) Smith, Craig Bawden, Roy Copeland and himself—they 
were Duncan’s favourites and in great demand by the various officers messes. 

lain McKenzie’s twenty-nine years’ dedicated service to his father’s old regiment 
culminated in a formal ‘retirement’ dinner, with John Ray in 1978. 


Although this is the history of the Pipes and Drums, it would be incomplete without a 
reference to another of the regiment’s best-known and most-respected musicians, 
Sergeant ‘Eddie’ Taylor, BEM, legend in his own right as were the two famous pipe- 
majors, Lew and Duncan MacLennan. Sergeant Taylor’s career as a bugler commenced in 
1911, when he enlisted as a bandsman in the Victorian Rifles (later the 51st Battalion). 
The following is extracted from the regimental journal Pibroch, July 1968: 


After serving in the 51st Battalion Sergeant Taylor went on to join the 37th Battalion AIP. 
Wounded and gassed in 1917, he spent six months in hospital until returned to the Front for 
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the last big battles of 1918 and carried his bugle to the Hindenburg line. 

Discharged from the AIF in October 1919 he joined 5th Battalion and served with this unit 
until 1939. The war years were spent in the 4th Battalion VDC and the 3rd Division Artillery 
Band. On the re-organisation of the CMF in 1948 he joined the Victorian Scottish Regiment. 
The re-organisation of 1960 found him with 1 RVR and in 1965 he came to this unit. [5 RVR] 
Some of the highlights of Sergeant Taylor's career were: 

e In charge of Buglers at the funeral of General Sir John Monash. 

© Official bugler at every Anzac Day Service since the opening of the Shrine of Remembrance to 
the present time [1968]. 

@ The award of the BEM in 1967. 

Sergeant Taylor leaves the Army with regret as he states that some of the most enjoyable 

moments of his life have been in uniform. At seventy-three years of age Eddie can still play 

over 100 Bugle calls, and the clarity of his calls are a delight to hear. 

His ability to be ‘on deck’ five minutes before sounding ‘Reveille’ each morning in camp 
put many a younger man to shame. 


Eddie Taylor was often in camp with the Pipes and Drums and would always precede the 
band’s ‘Johnnie Cope’ with reveille on the bugle. 


It is appropriate here to turn back the clock, in order to bring out the special qualities of 
this Pipe-Major Duncan MacLennan. Many can still recall and much has been written 
about this great piper—his commanding figure was well known in pipe band and 
regiment circles for many years. 

The Victorian Highland Pipe Band Association owes a great deal, during its earlier 
days, to Scots-born Duncan MacLennan during the years when he was president of the 
association. His persuasive manner, all-consuming love of the pipes and his influence 
with the army in the provision of meeting venues and pipe band competition facilities at 
Hawthorn and Surrey Hills depots all combine to place him in the category of ‘great’ 
pipers. Duncan MacLennan’s love and enthusiasm for Piobaireachd—the ancient and 
classical music of the highland bagpipe—ensured that others also developed an interest, 
and this lesser-known branch of pipe music flourished under his masterly guidance. 

His piping lineage dates back to the time when the MacLennan Clan pipers were made 
standard-bearers to the Scottish kings. Since then, many great pipers have emerged, 
notably George Stuart MacLennan, pipe-major of the Gordon Highlanders during the First 
World War and a prolific composer. Lewis is a MacLennan family name, and in an article 
for the Australian Women's Weekly in 1958 Duncan MacLennan says: ‘Louis was the 
name of a Frenchman who saved my great-great-grandfather from drowning off the 
Scottish goast during the 18th century. He called his next son Louis and the name has 
been in each generation since, although it has become Lewis. One of the MacLennans in 
Scotland must have changed the spelling—anyhow, we still pronounce it Louis.’ This 
was the given name of his uncle, Pipe-Major Lewis MacLennan, whose long career 
reached a zenith when, as earlier recorded, he was the pipe-major of the 5th Battalion 
VSR from 1928 to 1939. Meanwhile the name had been handed on to his nephew, 
Duncan’s elder brother, Lewis. He had joined the regiment in 1932, and had gone on to 
the 2/5th Battalion AIF, effectively to become pipe-major from 1939 to 1945. 

Duncan MacLennan began learning the pipes when he was nine years old. When he 
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Pipes and Drums of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, approach the Shrine of 
Remembrance, leading the annual Pilgrimage of the Regiment and Veterans, 1939. THE AGE 


was fifteen he ran away from home to join the Highland Light Infantry. ‘Work was 
interfering with the pipes ... that was the only place you could really play the pipes from 
morning to night.’ This quote is from an article in the Melbourne Herald newspaper 
during 1974, which featured him as president of the Pipe Band Association and publi- 
cised the Australian Pipe Band Championships which were being held at the South 
Melbourne Cricket ground. The article continues: 


D.M. MacLennan went off with the Highland Light Infantry and, as a Pipe-Corporal, played his 
way through Egypt, Palestine, India and Turkey. 

He left the Infantry to migrate to Australia and join the rest of his family in 1927. He went to 
Hamilton where, of course, he joined the local pipe band. 

In World War 2 he enlisted in the 2/5th Battalion of the AIF and took his pipes with him. 

He has two sets of pipes—one belonged to Grandfather MacLennan who died in 1911 and 
the set once owned by his Uncle Lewis who bought them in 1902. 

D.M. MacLennan rose through the ranks to become Company Sergeant Major and he and 
his brother, Lewis, who enlisted with him, got to playing the pipes together at a church 
parade in Jerusalem. ‘Lord Wavell couldn’t work out how a couple of soldiers he thought to 
be Argyll pipers came to be playing in an Australian unit.’ 
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Then came Greece, and Duncan Munroe MacLennan was wounded. 


We were in hospital in Athens and I remember we had a Pipe-Major there with us. When the 
news came that the Germans were coming, he beat it—but he was half-way to the coast when 
he realised he had left his pipes behind. He rushed back, Picked up the pipes, escaped again 
and went on to play the Black Watch into Alamein. 


During the evacuation, the ship transporting D.M. MacLennan to Alexandria was disabled 
by a Stuka dive-bomber, and towed to Crete. There Duncan was captured and sent to a 
POW camp in Germany, for four years. He must have driven his captors mad—first he 
refused to work, then he insisted on playing his pipes. 


I had an uncle who kindly sent me a set of pipes from home and the Scottish Red Cross was 
kind enough to send another set. We were in a Straflager—for the boys who were being 
naughty because they wouldn't work—and we discovered we had seven Pipe-Majors from the 
British Army. We got together of course and decided to hold classes, and we managed to 
teach sixty people to play the pipes before the war ended. 

I don’t think the Germans were terribly fond of us—we came to a little agreement that they 
kept right away while we piped and they seemed rather glad to oblige. Piping passed the time 
away. 


It is worth recalling here that, when he was captured, the two MacLennans, Lewis and 
Duncan, and Len Byron, the drum-maijor, were, at the same time, company sergeant 
majors of the 2/5th Battalion. 

After the war Duncan MacLennan was repatriated to Australia and remained with the 
army. He then went to a ‘leave and transit’ depot and then to Cadets at Ballarat. From 
there, as is already recounted, he transferred to the VSR cadre staff and in 1952 became 
pipe-major. He retired from the regular army in 1958 and from the CMF in 1963. 

Duncan MacLennan spent some time as a member of the Corps of Commissionaires 
before becoming piping instructor at Haileybury College. He retired from Haileybury in 
about 1971 but continued to show a keen interest as a piping judge and as a founding 
member of the Pipers’ Club of Victoria. y 

Drum-Major John Ray recalls an incident in 1956 during the Olympic Games in 
Melbourne: Duncan MacLennan was appointed as the Olympic Village piper and his 
duties involved playing during the flag-raising ceremony each morning. During this time 
the Russian weight-lifting team used the Hawthorn depot for training—the sergeants 
Mess, in the interests of hospitality, ordered crates of vodka to slake their visitors’ thirsts, 
only to discover the Russians had developed a liking for Australian beer. The mess drank 
vodka for months after the team left. ; . 

Pipe-Major Duncan Munroe MacLennan, MBE, died in 1979, mourned by his family and 
many friends in pipe band circles. The Pipes and Drums and the Regimental trustees 
Pooled their resources to buy his silver-mounted pipes—the set that originally belonged 
to his legendary Uncle Lewis. A sterling silver engraved shield perpetuates Duncan’s 
memory, and now the pipes, proudly wearing the MacLennan tartan cover, are played by 
a senior piper in the regiment. . 

During 1960 the regiment finally succumbed to the requirements of the modern 
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army—the 5th Battalion was disbanded, to be re-formed as Ist Battalion, Royal Victoria 
Regiment. Fortunately, however, the Pipes and Drums remained relatively unaffected and 
continued to wear the kilt and maintain the old regimental traditions. | 

Don MacPhie succeeded Duncan MacLennan as pipe-major. He had rejoined his 
former band in 1963 and was appointed pipe-major in 1964, eventually being promoted 
to warrant officer, class 1. Born at Surrey Hills Police Station, Victoria, Don MacPhie had 
at the age of twelve, in 1919, learned drumming with the Hawthorn Pipe Band and later 
played the bass drum with the Melbourne Highland Pipe Band. During his time with the 
latter band he was a piping pupil of Lewis MacLennan senior, and eventually became a 
piper in the regiment, serving during the early years of the war. Don MacPhie later joined 


the 2/5th Battalion and assumed the leadership of the Pipes and Drums, which had been ° 


relinquished by Lewis MacLennan junior on his return to Australia after the Japanese 
surrender. 

After the war he went to Maryborough, Victoria, and, as pipe-major, coached the band 
there from ‘C’ to ‘A’ grade in the competitive field. In 1952 he joined the Victoria Police 
Force as a shrine guard and became involved with the Police Pipe Band. In 1953 he was 
appointed pipe-major and his patience and skill brought them, also, from ‘C’ to ‘A’ grade 
in competitions. 

It will be remembered that at the time of Pipe-Major Duncan MacLennan’s retirement, 
he had devoted the greater part of his active life to the army and to piping, and also he 
had to combine the duties of pipe-major with those of his official posting as a regular 
army instructor with the regiment. It is not surprising then that his final years saw his 
drive and enthusiasm waning somewhat, so that Don MacPhie’s brand of loyalty and 
discipline rekindled the spirit of the Pipes and Drums. 

Pipe band contests were tackled with renewed vigour, which resulted, in 1965, with 
the band being placed in grade 1. Although Don MacPhie’s piping ability was not quite of 
the standard of Duncan MacLennan’s, his insistence on perfection and dedication to the 
art of being a pipe bandsman brought out the best in even the weakest player. He was 
relentless in his pursuit of cultivating loyalty and would rarely ‘let up’ on any player 
whom he considered had let the band down. 

In 1965 one of his pipers, David Bail, was promoted to pipe-corporal and, in 1969, 
following the retirement of Peter Cox, to pipe-sergeant. The band continued to gain 
favourable results in competitions and it was at the Daylesford Highland Gathering in 
1971 that the strain of leadership contributed to Don MacPhie’s heart attack just before 
the time to compete. He recovered from this setback but was forced to retire premature- 
ly, and David Bail was appointed pipe-major in 1972. 

This did not deter Don MacPhie from continuing his love of pipe bands and he was 
soon back on the pipes, a little earlier than ‘doctor’s orders’ and eventually took on the 
task of instructing the struggling Lilydale band and, later, the St Andrew’s Ladies Pipe 
Band whom he brought up to a high competitive standard. 

It was David Bail’s sad task to play the lament at Don MacPhie’s funeral in 1983. A 
tremendous tribute was given by his former band, the Victoria Police, and many high- 
ranking police officers and friends and members of the regiment’s Pipes and Drums bade 
Don MacPhie farewell. One of his sons, Grant, plays the pipes with the Victoria Police 
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The Pipes and Drums of the 2/5th Battalion lead the Battalion to St Andrews: mY ec 
for the presentation of a Memorial Chair to the Church on 11th August 1940 Drum Majo: 
Byron. IH. LOWEN 


band, and another son, John, is the drum-major of the regiment. t= ee 

David Bail’s piping career began at the age of thirteen with the pecboiier ag es ae 
then in its infancy. Four years later, in 1962, he enlisted with the asin aH th 
and was ‘auditioned’ by Pipe-Major Duncan MacLennan in his tiny alice —- ree 
officers mess, where band practice was held each Monday and Thursday saa = 
tender seventeen-year-old lad, Pipe-Major MacLennan was a formidable 1 sae Ba 
of a man with a dramatic influence on David Bail’s piping. Attendance ies oe 
afternoon classes for ‘favoured’ young pipers soon resulted in his ee ering heer 
trophies in the various solo piping contests held at the Hawthorn and Surrey Hills depot 
during the winter months. AeA ‘ ster COX 

Bail recalls that during the early 1960s the pipers were Pipe sche sage 
acquaintance of Duncan MacLennan from the Middle East), ce orporals é beeen spon 
McKenzie, Hawthorn Agnew (a true Scot and former VSR cadet), I ay a nephew of 
(Snoz) Mills, John Lang, Jimmy Sanderson, Ken Chapman, Craig Bawden (é 
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Lieutenant Colonel Warfe, the CO at that time), Henry Madden and Steve Foy. John Ray 
was drum-major with Allan MacBean as drum-sergeant, while Brian (Tiger) Holzer and 
Ian Liddicut were both side-drummers with Bob Lord on the bass drum. Mike Salmon 
later took over the bass drum and, with his ability as a ‘natural metronome’, gave many 
years of service. Of course there were others who served but remained for only a short 
time, and most mentioned here are those whose loyalty and length of service earns them a 
rightful place. 

David Bail’s first camp in 1963 was divided between Puckapunyal and Woods Point, 
and at the latter place the band took up residence in an old goldminer’s cottage, many of 
which were abandoned in the area. The next year the band went to Kevington with the 
regiment. There the only form of civilisation was in a tiny bush pub called the ‘Kevington 
Hilton’. Considerable wear and tear was inflicted on this ancient hotel by the soldiers, 
and hardly a night passed without a large gathering of officers, NCOs and ‘mini’ bands 
from the Pipes and Drums crowding its hospitable portals. During the latter part of camp, 
bushfires raged in the surrounding hills, and Drum-Major John Ray recalls Duncan 
MacLennan standing at the bar offering to buy the pub for £10, until a wind change 
influenced the publican’s decision to remain in ownership. 

It was during this particular camp that John Ray had a drum-major versus pipe-major 
disagreement—one of many, but possibly one of the finest pieces of repartee. David Bail 
recalls: 


The band were all ensconced in their ‘hoochies’ and the camp-fire was in its dying moments 
when the Drummie decided to berate the Pipe-Major over some minor disagreement. The 
great Duncan MacLennan was lying cosily in bed when the first salvo was delivered: 

‘Duncan MacLennan M.B.E.—More Bloody Ego ... you're only an old has-been,’ fumed the 
Drum Major. From the depths of the Great Man’s tent rumbled the reply, ‘Better to have been a 
has-been than a never-was, Johnny.’ 

This retort brought swift action and a fire-bucket of water was hurled in the general 
direction of the Great Man’s sleeping quarters, but missed its target. 

Pandemonium then ensued and a bedraggled Henry Madden emerged from his ‘Donga’. 
Duncan remained dry and triumphant and Johnny was sent to ‘Coventry’ the following day. 


David Bail recalls some of his highlights during his service with the Pipes and Drums: 


The first camp concert, during my experience with the band, took place at annual camp in 
April, 1975. We were in the bush at a place called Ten Mile, near Kevington. 

I had long been nurturing a desire to be more than a pipe band in camp. Aside from our 
normal training we played for the troops only at reveille, meals and lights out, and I reasoned 
that we had sufficient talent in the form of humourists and singers in the band to put on a 
variety-type show. 

During the first week of camp the ‘Kevington Koristers’ could be seen rehearsing under 
trees or beside the river led by the capable baton of Allan ‘Professor’ MacBean. Traditional 
songs such as ‘The Waters of Kylesku’ and ‘Amazing Grace’ were notable along with various 
comedy acts. ‘Bon Haskett and Gerry Gee’, alias cousins John and Doug MacPhie, were a 
‘classy’ act, and traditional songster lain MacKenzie was guaranteed to be a hit. 

The ‘Executive Producer’ was piper Andrew Cliff, and his reliance on Scotch whisky to 
reduce the stress of production set him on the road to ruin. 


sete aod batman Pate state, oo 
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In order to promote the show | casually metioned our intentions to the Chaplain, Kel 
Gibson. 

‘Great idea, Pipe-Major. Only | hope it won't be a smutty concert—y’ know what I mean, 
ribald songs etc.’ 

‘Of course not, Sir,’ I assured him, ‘just a few funny routines, the band playing and some 
traditional songs.’ 

Opening night saw the OR’s mess tent packed with Diggers, Officers and NCO’s and, of 
course, the Chaplain. All went well and each item was greeted with loud applause—the 
audience were obviously enjoying themselves. 

| happened to be near the Chaplain when Corporal lain McKenzie was introduced and, to 
my alarm, he burst loudly into ‘The Ball of Kerriemuir' and, as each verse intensified in 
lewdness, I was greatly relieved to see Kel Gibson roaring his approval along with the troops. 


During David Bail’s first faltering steps as pipe-major, he had the good fortune to have the 
guidance of Drum-Sergeant Allan MacBean. Allan joined the Pipes and Drums of the VSR 
in 1957, after being tutored in drumming by Alex McCormick, a recent arrival from 
Scotland and former principal of the College of Drumming, Scotland. He had been a 
member of the Scottish Ex-service Pipe Band since 1954 and along with another drum- 
mer, Ray Hubbard, decided to join the VSR at the invitation of Sandy Smith, a former 
ex-service piper then with the regiment. 

Allan, in addition to his drumming duties, began learning the pipes under Pipe-Major 
MacLennan at Saturday afternoon classes in 1957 and, after becoming proficient, would 
often ‘fill in’ as a piper where required. He proudly recalls an occasion at-the Australian 
Pipe Band Championships at Maryborough in 1962 when one of the pipers became ill, 
and he was able to take his place after appointing Drum-Corporal Brian Holzer to take 
over as lead drummer. 

Allan MacBean has the rare distinction of being promoted to temporary sergeant after 
only a short time in the ranks as a private. His musical ability was quickly recognised, and 
his promotion was effected in 1958. The previous year he was appointed as a drumming 
judge on the panel of the Victorian Highland Pipe Band Association. He was also an 
examiner in grades 1—5 for music theory for the Australian Music Examinations Board; 
and it was his knowledge of music theory that helped David Bail during those formative 
years. 

Bail recalls MacBean’s patient instruction—usualy over a few beers in the sergeants 
mess. As a result, the importance of pipers understanding the mysteries of music theory 
became prominent, and for several years the pipe corps suffered ‘theory’ onslaughts 
during annual camps. The rewards were reaped when the majority of pipers become 
Proficient at sight-reading music, and the old system of ‘watch my fingers and listen’ was 
replaced by a quicker and more effective teaching method. It meant that the pipe-major 
could distribute music one week and expect it to be learned by the following week. This 
development in music ensured that the pipers were able to sit for piping examinations, 
te when ‘Trade Tests’ were developed for the Army the pipers qualified with little 

ifficulty. Be aot 

During 1979 Allan MacBean was appointed vice-principal of drumming for Victoria, a 
post he still holds. His proudest moment was when he was appointed director of 
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Pipes and Drums of the 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion at Wondecla, Queensland, during May 
1944, Pipe Major, Sergeant Lewis MacLennan, is second from the left in the back row. 
AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL (66467) 


drumming for the 1981 Military Tattoo held in Melbourne. One of his pipe compositions 
was selected to be played by the massed pipes and drums. 

Allan’s musical qualifications included, in addition to proficiency as a drummer and 
piper, considerable ability as a pianist and violinist, and he also qualified as a drum- 
major at the Australian Army School of Music in 1962. He left the service in 1984, and he 
and Pipe-Major Bail were guests of honour at a combined formal dinner on that occa- 
sion. ; 

Returning to the subject of Trade Tests—these were introduced to the Army Reserve 
during the late 1970s in order to bring the level of pay of the piper, drummer or musician 
up to one comparable with that of other soldiers whose skills had earned them higher 
pay levels. Courses conducted at Army School of Music (then located at Balcombe on 
the Mornington Peninsula) enabled David Bail to be examined and appointed as trade 
testing officer for pipers. He was then able to conduct courses and examinations to 
have successful pipers upgraded to an appropriate pay level. All did not proceed 
smoothly, however, and it took the battalion some time to recognise the skills and 
qualifications of the pipers. A constant annoyance for drummers was the requirement 
that they be proficient in playing the bugle. 

The modern pipe band drummer is highly qualified in music theory, and his ‘beatings’ 
are of a most complex variety. Today it is undeniably a most complex form of percus- 
sion, and, unlike earlier days, each pipe tune has a drum score specially written for it. A 
tremendous amount of technical work is crammed into each bar of pipe music—parti- 
cularly in the competition-type marches, strathspeys and reels—and a high degree of skill 
is required to play a side drum. 
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Tradition and other related considerations aside, the task of learning to play an 
instrument that is totally unrelated to the percussion ‘family’ has meant that only a few 
drummers have undertaken the trade test to achieve higher pay levels. Perhaps these 
inequities will be overcome in the future. 

Obviously there have been many setbacks and ‘lows’ in the history of the Pipes and 
Drums, with inevitable effects on the morale of the members and, of course, on that of 
the regiment. Chief among these has been the turnover of members, resulting at times in 
an abnormally large number of pipers in relation to the number of drummers, and vice 
versa. However, thanks to the dedication and esprit de corps of successive pipe-majors, 
drum-majors and other senior members, high standards have usually been maintained 
throughout, and the effects of these setbacks have invariably been of short duration only. 

On occasions officers and NCOs, both Army Reserve and cadre staff, have lacked the 
understanding required to support a pipe band within the unit, and the attitude of 
‘soldiers first, musicians second’ has lost many a good piper or drummer from the ranks 
of the band. This attitude is difficult to justify in peacetime, when hours of dedicated 
practice are required to maintain a high standard of performance. 

Nonetheless, the strong ties of the past, carried on by generations of dedicated 
pipe-majors and drum-majors, have seen the band through the ‘low’ times and have 
served to strengthen the fierce pride which germinates within the younger members and 
blossoms in the ‘old and bold’. Although antagonism has been evident in some quarters, 
the overwhelming majority of the members of the regiment, including the regular army 
staff, have strongly supported the efforts of the pipes and drums, and many an officer 
and warrant officer have changed their attitudes from bemused toleration to enthusiastic 
support. The following notes from Lieutenant Colonel M.J. Ryan (CO 1979-81) probably 
sum up the band from an outsider’s viewpoint: 


We made wide and frequent use of the pipes and drums as a crowd-attracter at all our major 
recruiting efforts ... they made a constant and uniform contribution to unit morale and 
smartness. Despite an almost total lack of official support and encouragement, and occasion- 
al active discouragement from both inside and outside the Battalion, they ‘kept the faith’ and 
maintained the old traditions of the 5th Battalion in its various forms. 

With a little Nelsonian ‘blind eye’ treatment from Bullard and myself, a rather bemused 
tolerance from Bill Hocking, and a low animal cunning which trod a fine line between 
mutiny, dumb insolence and Maoist revolutionary warfare, they played and beat the system at 
its own game. 

Sometimes exasperating, always loyal to their local and traditional duties, they were a joy 
and an asset to command (or did they merely tolerate selected CO’s?). 


Ryan’s predecessor, Lieutenant Colonel W.J. Hocking, refrains from such perceptive 
analysis and simply says: 


Of all the sub-units of the Battalion one stood out during this period [1976-79], the pipes and 
drums of the old 5 RVR. They soon became, in fact as well as in name, the pipes and drums 


of the Ist Battalion. sn hats ae 
This sub-unit, more than any other, carried and helped to maintain the traditions of the 5th 


Battalion during this period. ¢ 
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Pipes and Drums of the 2/5th 
Australian Infantry Battalion 
marching to Battalion Headquarters 
at Wondecla, Queensland, 23 May 
1944. Pipe Major: Sergeant Lewis 
MacLennan (the second). AUSTRALIAN 
WAR MEMORIAL (66468) 


Not only did the pipes and drums play an important role within the unit but they were also 
seen by many as an outstanding example of the Reserve in general. 

Their employment in Military District activities such as the Command Ball, Beating Retreat, 
Grand Final day and many others represented great public relations for the battalion and for 
the Army Reserve. 


The pipes and drums were selected to take part in the 1980 and 1981 Melbourne Military 
Tattoos held at the Melbourne Cricket Ground. The only Army Reserve band to take part, 
they shared the massed pipe bands’ performances with the Victoria and Western Austra- 
lia Police pipe bands, 2/4 RAR, 3 RAR, 5/7 RAR, 6 RAR and 8/9 RAR. The following year 
the band shared the limelight with the Ist Battalion Queen’s Own Highlanders and the 
7th Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Gurkha Rifles. In 1985 the band again took part in the 
Melbourne Military Tattoo, and their drum-major, Staff-Sergeant John MacPhie, was 
appointed senior drum-major to lead the massed pipe bands. During his first year of 
‘retirement’, former Pipe-Major David Bail was accorded the honour of playing as the 
lone piper during one of the performances. 

During the early 1970s the band performed often with the regular army's 3rd Military 
District Band (formerly Southern Command Band) under their music director, Captain 
Don Jarrett, and, later, under Major Barry Bignell. Engagements such as the ‘Army in 
Concert’ at the Myer Music Bowl and Dallas Brooks Hall, the Beating of Retreat at the 
Shrine of Remembrance, and the colourful 3MD Officers’ Ball earned the Pipes and 
Drums a reputation for professionalism and dedication. 

It was often difficult to maintain this reputation, particularly during periods of flagging 
numbers due to resignations or personal commitments, but the pipes and drums always 
managed to rally when the occasion demanded. In latter years, younger members were 
generally the products of a better education and, commensurate with their qualifications, 
greater demands were made on them by civilian employers. The results of this were 
simply less time available for the band. 

The recruitment of ready-made players has always been a problem, and this has been 
overcome, in part, by David Bail’s occupation, since 1979, as a piping teacher at 
Haileybury College in Keysborough, Melbourne. The influx of pipers and drummers into 
the band after leaving school has ensured that the Pipes and Drums will continue to be a 
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The Pipes and Drums of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, performing in camp prior to 
the unit moving to Western Australia during World War 2. Pipe Major Warrant Officer 2 
Archie Gilchrist. UNIT ARCHIVES 


strong and traditional unit. 

The emphasis on the role of the pipes and drums has gradually changed since the 
immediate post-war years. Now, it is rightly described as the ‘shop window’ of the 
regiment; the feeling is that the standard of music, drill and dress must always bring the 
greatest credit to the regiment, and this has always been the case. In a general sense the 
pipes and drums have served as a public relations service for the Army as a whole, and 
this role is performed at numerous civil functions, ranging from school fetes to RSL 
services, sporting events and the like. While Trooping the Colour is at best a distant 
memory for most present members, army functions still abound in the form of graduation 
parades, recruit passing-out parades, and performances at numerous officers’ and 
sergeants’ messes throughout the state. The citizens of Melbourne and other major 
centres, too, have seen and heard the pipes and drums in action on such occasions as 
Moomba, Anzac Day, the Royal Show, the Melbourne Cup, the Victorian Football League 
Grand Final and numerous other sporting occasions. 

In addition, the stimulus of competition, especially against pipe bands from other 
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Pipe Major D.M. MacLennan MBE, 
Pipe Major of the 5th Battalion, 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, and 
later Ist Battalion, Royal Victoria 
Regiment, from 1952 to 1963 
Awarded MBE 1961. Pipes & DRUMS 
SOCIAL CLUB 


states, has proved its value in maintaining a high standard of music, drill and dress. It is 
certain too, that without the challenge of competition as well as the stimulus provided by 
the public appearances mentioned above, players lose inspiration and ambition, attend- 
ance at parades becomes irregular and half-hearted, and many strong and effective 
players leave the service. 

As a good example, the pipes and drums had the full support of the regiment and the 
3rd Military District in 1984, when they competed in the Australian Pipe Band Cham- 
pionships in Tasmania. Civilian air transport was provided, as was barrack accommoda- 
tion, and the reward was third place in grade 2 of the contest, while Drum-Major John 
MacPhie won the trophy for the Australian Champion Drum-Major in the same grade. 

In about 1969 the pipes and drums made their first L.P. record. Inspired by the CO, 
Lieutenant Colonel David Bullard, it was during a camp at Puckapunyal that they 
underwent the early morning ordeal of hurtling in the back of an army truck towards Bill 
Armstrong’s modest studio in a converted house in South Melbourne. This did nothing to 
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improve their nerves, as realisation dawned that the dreaded moment had finally arrived. 
David Bail continues: 


We were packed into the tiny ‘studio’ like sardines and it became apparent that not all 
members could be included due to space limitations. The recording was made with a 
reduced-size band, and the record was released through the various unit messes. Although 
Don MacPhie was Pipe-Major, he did not play preferring, instead, to stand in the middle of the 
pipe corps to conduct. Don’s conducting was a familiar sight to us—much stomping of feet, 
pointing of fingers to emphasise certain beats and much glaring at the first unfortunate piper 
to make a mistake. 


In 1974 the pipes and drums recorded two tracks of another L.P. record called Army 
Tracks—the remaining tracks featured the various brass bands of the reserve in Victoria. 
Pipe-Major David Bail recalls: 


During my period of service the band attended annual camp at a variety of locations. Of 
course Puckapunyal’s various choice sites were fully utilised, and hardly a year would pass 
without a rumour that the regiment were to be whisked away to New Guinea or some equally 
exotic and faraway place. 

One particular year the band and troops were taken by Caribou transport aircraft to 
Victoria’s Big Desert area. The band duly landed on a dusty ‘air strip’ where trucks waited to 
take them into the heart and heat of the desert. An unfortunate series of breakdowns resulted 
in the band arriving in camp in the ‘wee’ hours of the morning after being forced to spend 
several hours bracing up for the anticipated desert dust in the local pub. 

A pyjama-clad CO [Lieutenant Colonel Bill Hocking] greeted his dust-covered pipes and 
drums full of concern that morale would be low after such an inordinate delay. His fears were 
soon allayed when it became apparent, even to the most casual observer, that the men were 
quite unconcerned and more interested in collapsing where they stood. 


The pipes and drums did not always accompany the regiment into camp—often con- 
ditions were unsuitable for the conduct of proper training, and sometimes the command- 
ing officer agreed, usually with reluctance, to allow the band to billet in more suitable 
quarters such as Watsonia Barracks or the Army School of Music (the ‘crotchet factory’ 
or ‘School of Noise’ as it was affectionately known) at Balcombe. Often a compromise 
would be negotiated, and the band would spend a week in suitable quarters and a week 
in the bush with the battalion. 

During one such camp, after a week of productive musical and trade test work at the 
School of Music, the band travelled to the climatic shock of the Dargo high plains where 
the battalion shivered its way through days of mist and cold weather. Shortly after arrival 
the ‘military’ side of band life reared its unwelcome head. The CO, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hocking, was keen to have the band trained in the skills of an infantry soldier—in this 
case, the rudiments of patrol work and ‘harbour’ positions. 

Under the leadership of a senior NCO (a Vietnam veteran) the band learned the 
various hand signals for silent communication and duly set out on patrol. During the 
night they adopted a ‘harbour position in the bush. The following morning an unsuspect- 
ing WRAAC manning the communications tent was scared out of her wits by a bugle call 
and much blood-curdling yelling interspersed with rifle fire as the band, led by the 
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Vietnam veteran, charged back into the main camp area. 

The next day, bristling with pride from the glowing stories told in the sergeants mess 
of his charges’ exploits, the pipe-major announced that the Pipes and Drums would 
conduct their own patrol and ambush. This, he thought, should satisfy the CO’s desire 
for highly-trained musical killers. Some time after the band had disappeared into the 
bush, the sounds of grenade simulators, rifle fire and shouts could be heard by the 
‘base-wallahs’. From then on the band basked in the praises from the officers mess down 
to the lowliest Digger. However, within the band ranks, the pipe-major was less than 
popular for allowing the pipes and drums to become associated with such military 
madness. The pipe-major’s excuse for this seemingly treasonable action was that it kept 
the CO and RSM happy whilst passing the time when the pipes were virtually unplayable 
because of the weather conditions. 

After the retirement of David Bail, Pipe-Sergeant Steve Foy was appointed pipe-major in 
1984. He had learnt his art from Pipe-Major Duncan MacLennan before reaching the age 
for enlistment and had been a piper in the regiment since 1961. Steve Foy’s strong sense 
of tradition, developed under three pipe-majors and combined with his knowledge of the 
‘system’, qualified him ideally to be the ninth pipe-major in the regiment's history. 


Pipes and Drums of Ist Battalion, Royal Victoria Regiment, marching in Treasury Gardens, 


Melbourne, during 1978. Pipe Major: Warrant Officer 2 D.B. Bail, 1972-1984. Drum Major; Corporal 
John MacPhie. ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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Despite numerous changes since 1898, the re-formations and disruptions in that time, to 
say nothing of two world wars and the advent of nuclear warfare and changing emphases 
on military priorities, the office of pipe-major remains one of great status and bears a 
high degree of responsibility, both to the traditions of the past and to the uncertainties of 
the future. 

At this point too, it is appropriate to refer to the office of drum-major. Although 
subordinate in both rank and status to the pipe-major, the ‘Drummie’ nevertheless is one 
of the most important leaders in the regiment, and as the first member to come into view 
when the regiment is on the march in public he can claim to be the regimental showman 
or the brightest item in the ‘shop window’, a role never shirked by any drum-major 
worthy of the title. His major duties, though, are more onerous. He is in command of the 
corps of drums and the buglers of the regiment, and is responsible for their training and 
duties and, most important, responsible for the drill and discipline of the Pipes and 
Drums overall. Given that pipers tend at times to be somewhat temperamental where 
regimental discipline is concerned, the drum-major often has to ‘walk on eggshells’, and 
his role provides some sound training for the appointment of company or regimental 
sergeant major, to which some drum-maijors progress later in their service. 

The band, as distinct from the pipes and drums, whether brass or a military band, was 
raised only during certain periods in the regiment's history. It was formed initially in 
about 1900 and continued until the outbreak of the First World War. During that war the 
5th Battalion AIF enjoyed both a brass band and the pipes and drums; the same situation 
applied for the 2/5th Battalion during the Second World War. The only other period was 
1960-65 when, as a part of 1 RVR, the regiment also had a military band which was a 
combination of the previous bands of the 6th Battalion, Royal Melbourne Regiment, and 
the 58/32nd Battalion, City of Essendon Regiment. Although the Pipes and Drums had a 
very important role in the unit, the band’s esprit de corps was also high; there was 
always a keen but friendly rivalry in their drill and military bearing, both on and off 
parade. On battalion parades both bands were on duty, and on extended marches they 
played alternately, the band, of course, using the same Scottish, slightly slower pace as 
the pipes and drums. In war the bandsmen were trained as stretcher-bearers, and, like 
stretcher-bearers anywhere, those of the band cannot be too highly praised for their 
bravery and devotion to duty. ; 

No history of the pipes and drums would be complete without some reference to their 
role in the maintenance of morale. Just as music can soothe the savage breast, it can 
when necessary have the opposite effect, and few combinations are as effective in this 
regard as the pipes and drums. 

From time immemorial the drum, in some form or other, has been an instrument of 
martial music, and in even the most primitive societies men at arms have marched and 
fought to its beating. Over the centuries it has developed and diversified into a multi- 
Plicity of forms, until in the last decades of the twentieth century the combination of bass, 
tenor and side drums, especially when accompanying the pipes of a Scottish regiment, 
Provides a truly sophisticated, spectacular and impressive display of martial rhythm. The 
effect on all but the most indifferent observer is stirring and inspiring in the extreme. 

Few musical instruments, though, can claim the mystique and capacity for emotignal 
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inspiration as can the pipes. They too have a long history, although just when they 
developed into an instrument of military music is not precisely known. There is evidence 
that the Romans brought them to the British Isles, and it seems likely that eventually they 
were adopted by the Scots, who found that they appealed to their fearsome warlike 
instincts. 

Over the centuries the pipes have inspired the Scots to fight with indomitable tenacity 
and valour, and as in more recent times the armies of Britain and its territories have 
developed into their modern forms, the pipes and drums of the various Scottish regi- 
ments have continued with distinction in that role. It is no accident, too, that they have 
been adopted with enthusiasm by many other of the world’s famous fighters, including 
the Gurkhas, the armies of India and Pakistan, the Arab Legion, the French Foreign 
Legion, and closer to home, the Pacific Islands Regiment in Papua New Guinea. Also, the 
infantry battalions of the Australian Regular Army now all have the pipes and drums. The 
pipes have become the veritable heart and soul of the various regiments, in a way that 
the finest military bands in the Army cannot expect to emulate, and one observer who 
remarked that they are not so much a musical instrument as a weapon of war was closer 
to the truth than he realised. 
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Lineage Chart 
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Event 


Pre-Federation colonial forces 
Combination of volunteer ‘Militia’ 
(paid) and ‘Volunteers’ (unpaid) 


Federation 
Commonwealth Military Forces estab- 
lished, voluntary system continued 


Universal Training 
Introduced in 1911 


First World War (1914-18) 
Australian Imperial Force (AIF) formed 
for overseas service on volunteer basis 


Divisional organisation introduced 
In 1921 an organisation based on AIF 
experience was introduced. Univer- 
sal Training continues 


Universal Training ends 1929 
efrom 1 Nov 1929 all compulsory 
obligations ended. Force continues 
On voluntary basis, as Militia 


Second World War (1939-45) 
Second Australian Imperial Force 
formed for overseas service, and 
Provision made for call out of Militia 
as required for continuous service 


Lineage 


1898 Victorian Scottish Regi- 
ment 


1908 Ist Battalion, Victorian 
Scottish Regiment 


1912 52nd Infantry 


1913 52nd (Hobsons Bay) 
Infantry 


1918 2nd Battalion, 5th 
Infantry Regiment 


1921 5th Battalion 


1927 5th Battalion, Victorian 
Scottish Regiment 


1943. 5th Australian Infantry 
Battalion (AIF) 


War participation 


South African Conflict 
1899-1902 

Contribution by individ- 
ual members of VSR 
results in award of Battle 
Honour ‘South Africa 
1899-1902’ 


. 


5th Battalion (AIF) 
Formed as part of AIF. 
Battle Honours carried 
by peacetime unit 


2/5th Australian Infantry 
Battalion (AIF) 

Formed as part of 
Second AIF. Battle Hon- 
ours carried by peace- 
time unit 
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Event Lineage War participation 


1944 Disbanded 


Citizen Military Forces formed 1948 5th Infantry Battalion. 
New voluntary force formed in 1948 Victorian Scottish Regiment 
for part-time service 


4 
National Service Training introduced | 
Selective scheme commenced 1951 : 
involving initial full-time training F 
followed by service with CMF units. 
Voluntary enlistment with CMF is 
continued ; 


National Service ceased, ‘pentropic’ 1960 1st Battalion, The Royal 
organisation adopted Victoria Regiment—part ‘ 
By 1960 NS training was abandoned, 

and new organisation based on USA 

pentomic division was adopted. 

Simultaneously infantry was reorgan- 

ised on a state regiment basis 


National Service training reintro- 
duced 1965 : 
Selective call-up for two years’ full- 
time duty. As an alternative, trainees 
could undertake six years’ service 
with CMF 


CMF order of battle extended 1965 5th Battalion, The Royal 
In 1965 growing numbers allowed Victoria Regiment 
introduction of additional units 


CMF order of battle reduced 1975 1st Battalion, The Royal 
Following report of Millar Committee Victoria Regiment—part 

in 1974 units that were below 

strength were combined in 1975 to 

become more effective. In addition 

CMF to be known in future as Army 

Reserve (ARES), 


ARES order of battle extended 1982 5th/6th Battalion, The 
In 1982 1 RVR had reached and held Royal Victoria Regiment—part 
sufficient strength to permit splitting 

into 1 RVR and 5/6 RVR to restore 

the numbering of the Victorian 

Scottish. Regiment and The Royal 

Melbourne Regiment 


4 
i 
: 
4 
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Battle and Theatre Honours 
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A Battle Honour is a public commemoration of a battle, action, or engagement of which a unit can 
be proud. It is not awarded merely because a unit was present at a battle; the unit must have taken 
an active and creditable part in it. 

A Theatre Honour is awarded automatically to units qualifying for a Battle Honour in a theatre of 
war. 

The first honour awarded to the Victorian Scottish Regiment was the Honorary Distinction 
‘South Africa 1899-1902' for its contribution to the Boer War. After the First World War honours 
were awarded to the 5th Battalion (AIF) and after the Second World War to the 2/5th Australian 
Infantry Battalion (AIF), all such honours being transferred to the affiliated Militia or Citizen Military 
Forces unit. With the advent of state regiments in 1960 these honours, along with those of other 
Victorian infantry units, were transferred to The Royal Victoria Regiment. 

Listed below are all the Battle and Theatre Honours now held by the Royal Victoria Regiment, 
those awarded to the Victorian Scottish Regiment, 5th Battalion (AIF), and 2/5th Australian Infantry 
Battalion (AIF) being marked by an asterisk. 


Boer War 


* South Africa 1899-1902 


First World War 


* Somme 1916-18 * Albert 1918 
* Poziéres Mont St Quentin 
* erratic 1917 * Hindenburg Line 
ullecourt * Epehy 
Messines 1917 St Quentin Canal 
* Ypres 1917 * France and Flanders 1916-18 
* Menin Road * Helles 
6 polygon Wood * Krithia 
roodseind * Anzac 
7 Poelcappelle * Landing at Anzac 
id Passchendaele * Defence of Anzac 
ncre 1918 * Suvia 
Avre Sari Bair—Lone Pine 
. ie Bretonneux 7 ron oar on q 
YS * Gallipoli 
* Hazebrouck Suez Canal 
* Amiens * Egypt 1915-16 379 


Albert 1918 (Chuignes) 
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Second World War 


* North Africa 1940-42 * Mount Tambu 

* Bardia 1941 * Komiatum 

* Capture of Tobruk Lae—Nadzab 
Derna Finschhafen 
Defence of Tobruk Defence of Scarlet Beach 
Defence of Alamein Line Pabu 
Tell E! Makh Khad * Liberation of Australian New Guinea 
Sanyet El Miteirya Finisteres 
E! Alamein Barum 

* Syria 1941 * Perembil 

* Merjayun Abau-Malin 

* Damour * Balif 

* Greece 1941 Maprik 
Mount Olympus Mount Shiburangu—Mount Tazaki 
Veve * Yamil—Ulupu 
Middle East 1941 * Kaboibus—kKiarivu 
Crete Hongorai River 
Canea Egans Ridge—Hongorai Ford 
42nd Street Hari River 
Withdrawal to Sphakia Ogorata River we 

* South West Pacific 1942-45 Mobiai River 

* Wau Mivo River 
Mubo | Waitavolo 
Lababia Ridge Borneo 

* Bobdubi II : Beaufort 

* Mubo II 

The Battle Honours and Theatre Honours were authorised as follows: 
Boer War to Victorian Scottish Regiment MO 123/1908 
First World War to 5th Battalion (AIF) AAO 112/1927 
Second World War to 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion AAO 135/1961 
Royal Victoria Regiment AAO 85/1962 
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Colours 
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The custom of carrying colours has its origin in the need of a band of warriors to have a rallying 
point in the heat and confusion of battle. In Roman times the eagles of the legions became a 
symbol for which the Roman legionaries would fight to the death, and in the Middle Ages the 
knights and noblemen had their heraldic arms emblazoned on shields and pennants as signs for 
their followers. 

Although no longer carried into battle the colours remain the outward sign of the spirit of the 
regiment, for on them are emblazoned the Battle Honours granted in recognition of past deeds on 
the field of battle. They are also symbols of allegiance to the Sovereign and of loyalty to the 
regiment. As a consequence they are cherished and guarded whilst in the care of the regiment, and 
when ultimately replaced by newly consecrated colours they are ceremoniously laid up in some 
holy place. In the case of 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, this is Scots Church, Collins 
Street, Melbourne. 

The importance of colours as symbols of the morale and esprit de corps of the regiment have 
been well summed up by Sir Edward Hamley in his verse: 


A moth-eaten rag on a worm-eaten pole, 

It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul, 

‘Tis the deeds that were done ‘neath the moth-eaten rag, 
When the pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. 


It is normal for an infantry regiment to have two colours, a King’s or Queen's Colour and a 
Regimental Colour. The Victorian Scottish Regiment did not receive either colour until shortly after 
the First World War. 


Victorian Scottish Regiment (original set) 


King’s Colour 
On 7 August 1920 the King’s Colour (a silk Union Flag) awarded by His Majesty King George V to 
sthe 5th Battalion AIF was presented to what was at that time known as 2nd Battalion, 5th Infantry 
Regiment, by His Excellency the Governor-General and Commander in Chief Sir Ronald Munro 
ergusson. 
Some years later, in accordance with Army Council Instruction 444 a crown was added along 
with a crimson circle with the figure ‘5’ in the centre surrounded by the title “The Victorian Scottish 
Regiment’. This King’s Colour was not consecrated at the time of presentation. 


Regimental Colour 

On 16 November 1924, at a special parade of the regiment and its cadets, under the command of 
Colonel D.A. Luxton, at Government House Domain, Melbourne, Mrs Alfred Deakin presented her 
gift of a Regimental Colour after it had been consecrated along with the King’s Colour presented if 
1920. The consecration was carried out by Reverend C. Neville, who was chaplain of 5th Battalio 
AIF on service. The King’s Colour was handed over to the colour party, who were AIF men serving 
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with the Citizen Forces, by the reviewing officer Major General Sir T.W. Glasgow, KCB, CMG, DSO, 
formerly commander of the Ist Division AIF in 1918. 

After the granting of the First World War Battle Honours in 1927 a central circle bearing the title 
‘Fifth Infantry’ was added with the unit colour patch, black over red, in the centre. In addition ten 
selected Battle Honours of the First World War were emblazoned on the Regimental Colour: 


Somme 1916-18 Hazebrouck 

Poziéres Amiens 

Bullecourt Hindenburg Line 

Ypres 1917 Helles 

Menin Road Landing at Anzac 
Laying up 


e 
This set of colours remained in use by the regiment until early in the Second World War, when they 
were lodged for safekeeping in Scots Church, Melbourne, on 12 April 1942, just before the regiment 


moved to Western Australia. : 
Following re-formation of the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, in 1948, the colours 
were withdrawn from Scots Church on 3 April 1949. 
They were ceremoniously laid up in Scots Church on 25 August 1957 after the regiment received 
new colours in that year, and to this day they hang proudly in the church. 


5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment (second set) 


On 12 May 1957 at the South Melbourne Cricket Ground, new Queen’s and Regimental Colours, 
after being consecrated, were presented to the regiment by Lieutenant General Sir Henry Wells, 
KBE, CB, DSO, on behalf of the Lieutenant Governor of Victoria, Lieutenant General the 
Honourable Sir Edmund Herring, KCMG, KBE, DSO, MC, ED, KSU (who was prevented by illness 
from performing the ceremony). 


Queen's Colour 


This featured the Crown, and the title ‘5th Infantry Battalion, The Victorian Scottish Regiment’ in a 
circle at the centre of the colour. 

Following the granting of Second World War Battle Honours to the 2/5th Australian Infantry 
Battalion AIF, these were added to the Queen’s Colour with the special approval of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth I] in 1960. The following honours were emblazoned on this colour: 


North Africa 1940-41 Bardia 1941 Capture of Tobruk Greece 1941 
Syria 1941 Damour South West Pacific Wau 
1942-45 
Mount Tambu Yamil-Ulupu 


Regimental Colour 

This featured the Crown, above a circle enclosing the title as for the Queen's Colour but with the 
rampant lion in the centre, and below a scroll enclosing the regiment’s motto ‘Nemo me impune 
lacessit’. The Battle Honours emblazoned on this colour were: 


South Africa 1899-1902 Somme 1916-18 
Pozieres Bullecourt 

Ypres 1917 Menin Road 
Hazebrouck Amiens 
Hindenburg Line Helles 


Landing at Anzac 
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Laying up 

This second set of 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment Colours was ceremoniously laid up in 
Scots Church on 26 October 1969, after the presentation of new colours to the 5th Battalion, The 
Royal Victoria Regiment, in the same month. They hang in Scots Church alongside the original 
colours of the regiment. 


The Royal Victoria Regiment 


After the reorganisation of 1960, and the resultant state regiments being granted the title ‘Royal’, all 
battalions became entitled to blue regimental colours instead of green as before. The Battle 
Honours of the previous battalions were consolidated. Decisions were made as to which First 
World War, and earlier, Battle Honours would be emblazoned on the regimental colours of each 
state regiment, and which Second World War Battle Honours would, with the Queen’s permission, 
be emblazoned on the Queen’s Colours. 

On 19 October 1969, at the Royal Show Grounds in Melbourne, new Queen's and Regimental 
Colours were presented after consecration to 5th Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regiment, in a 
combined ceremony with the other battalions of the regiment. The presentation was made by His 
Excellency, the Governor of Victoria, Major General Sir Rohan Delacombe, KCMG, KBE, CB, DSO, 
KStJ. 


Queen’s Colour 
This is common to all battalions of The Royal Victoria Regiment, which title is inscribed in a 
central circle, surmounted by the Crown. The Battle Honours emblazoned on this colour are: 


Bardia 1941 Capture of Tobruk E] Alamein Greece 1941 
South-West Pacific Bobdubi II Lae Nadzab Finisterres 
1942-45 
Hari River Borneo 


Regimental Colour 


With minor variations the design is the same for all battalions of the regiment, consisting of the 
regimental badge in the centre, surrounded by the encircled title ‘The Royal Victoria Regiment’, 
and surmounted by the Crown. The number of the battalion is shown by a Roman numeral in the 
top left hand corner. Battle Honours emblazoned on the colour are also the same for each 
battalion and are: 


South Africa 1899-1902 Somme 1916-18 
Pozieres Bullecourt 

Ypres 1917 Polygon Wood 
Amiéns Albert 1918 
Mont St Quentin Hindenburg Line 


Landing at Anzac 


Transition 


Following a further reorganisation in 1975 the Colours of 5th Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regi- 
Ment, were paraded for the last time on Anzac Day, 25 April 1976, and were then held for safe 
custody by Ist Battalion, the Royal Victoria Regiment, until the new combined 5th/6th Battalion, 
The Royal Victoria Regiment, was formed on 17 August 1982. 

The colours of both the 5th and the 6th Battalions were returned to the new combined unit at a 


ceremony at the Shrine of Remembrance on 3 July 1983 and are held by the 5th/6th Battalion, The 


Royal Victoria Regiment. 
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Honorary Colonels of the regiment 


1H. LOWEN to77J7+_+_+_+1_—+_—_— 


Victorian Scottish Regiment 


The Honourable Sir John McIntyre, KCMG, MLA * 
26 March 1900-18 January 1904 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir Malcolm McEacharn, Kt 
16 March 1906-10 March 1910 

General Sir lan Hamilton, GCB, GCMG, DSO, TD 
31 July 1930-12 October 1947 

Lieutenant General Sir Stanley Savige, KBE, CB, DSO, MC, ED . 
3 November 1949-15 May 1954 

Colonel T.P. Cook, CBE, ED 
22 September 1954-22 September 1959 

Colonel W.S. Howden, DSO, MBE, ED 
23 September 1959-30 June 1960 


The Royal Victoria Regiment 


Lieutenant General Sir Henry Wells, KBE, CB, DSO 
4 April 1961-31 December 1966 
Major General T.S. Taylor, CBE, MVO, MC 
1 January 1967-31 December 1971 
Major General S.M. McDonald, CBE, MC, ED 
1 January 1972-31 December 1979 
Brigadier W.H. Grant, RFD 
18 February 1980-17 February 1984 
Major General J-C. Hughes, AO, DSO, MC 
29 March 1984- 


—_—___—_—_____—_——| APPENDIX 5 RK 


Commanding Officers 


 —]—RO OTH. LOWEN 


Commanding Officers of the regiment 


Victorian Scottish Regiment 

27 Sep 1898-29 Mar 1900 Colonel A.E. Otter 

30 Mar 1900-15 Mar 1906 Lieutenant Colonel Sir Malcolm McEacharn, Kt 
Victorian Scottish Regiment and 

Ist Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment from 1908 

16 Mar 1906-31 Jan 1911 Lieutenant Colonel R. Linton 

Ist Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment 


52nd Infantry from 1912 
52nd (Hobson's Bay) Infantry from 1913 


1 Feb 1911-18 Aug 1914 Lieutenant Colonel D.S. Wanliss 

19 Aug 1914-30 Sept 1918 Major W.J. McKirdy (Temporarily) 
2nd Battalion, 5th Infantry Regiment from 1918 

1 Oct 1918-16 Nov 1919 Lieutenant Colonel G.H. Knox, CMG (Temporarily) 
17 Nov 1919-30 Jun 1920 Major A.W. Murdoch 


2nd Battalion, 5th Infantry Regiment 
5th Battalion from 31 Mar 1921 


1 Jul 1920-14 Nov 1921 Lieutenant Colonel A.T. Paterson, DSO, MC 
16 Nov 1921-30 Jun 1923 Lieutenant Colonel E.E. King 
1 Jul® 1923-23 May 1927 Lieutenant Colonel D.A. Luxton, CMG, DSO, VD 
5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment from 1927 
24 May 1927-23 May 1933 Lieutenant Colonel A.R. Caughey 
24 May 1933-17 May 1937 Lieutenant Colonel W.H. Mathieson 
18 May 1937-13 Oct 1939 Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, ED 
14 Oct 1939-14 Dec 1939 Major R.A.B. Johnston, ED (Temporarily) 
15 Dec 1939- 1 May 1940 Lieutenant Colonel G.H. Knox, CMG, VD 
2 May 1940-11 Aug 1942 Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B. Johnston, ED 


5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment 
Sth Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF) from 1943 


5 Nov 1942-29 Oct 1943 Lieutenant Colonel C.McE. Lillie, DSO 
12 Nov 1943-13 Sept 1944 Lieutenant Colonel N.L. Goble 
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5th Infantry Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment from 1 May 1948 


1 May 1948-12 Mar 1951 Lieutenant Colonel G.R. Warfe, DSO, MC 
13 Mar 1951-30 Jun 1954 Lieutenant Colonel I.H. Lowen, ED 
1 Jul 1954-30 Jun 1958 Lieutenant Colonel R.J. Hamer, ED 
1 Jul 1958-30 Jun 1960 Lieutenant Colonel J.F. Patrick, ED 
Ist Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regiment from | July 1960 
1 Jul 1960-30 Jun 1962 Brigadier K.T. Blamey, ED s 
1 Jul 1962-30 Apr 1965 Colonel G.R. Warfe, DSO, MC 
5th Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regiment from 1 May 1965 
1 May 1965-31 Jul 1967 Lieutenant Colonel H.M. Taylor, ED 
1 Aug 1967-31 Jul 1970 Lieutenant Colonel D.E.F. Bullard, ED 
1 Aug 1970-31 Jul 1973 Lieutenant Colonel G.M.R. Kirkham, ED 
1 Aug 1973-30 Jun 1975 Lieutenant Colonel N.C. Proctor, ED 
Ist Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regiment from 1 July 1975 
1 Jul 1975— 5 Sept 1976 Lieutenant Colonel W.N. Lunn, ED 
6 Sep 1976-31 May 1979 Lieutenant Colonel W.J. Hocking, ED 
1 Jun 1979-30 Jun 1981 Lieutenant Colonel M.J. Ryan, ED 
1 Jul 1981-16 Aug 1982 Lieutenant Colonel D.C. Blanksby, ED 
5th/6th Battalion, The Royal Victoria Regiment from 17 August 1982 
17 Aug 1982-31 Mar 1985 Lieutenant Colonel E.C. Hawkes, RFD, ED 
1 Apr 1985- Lieutenant Colonel R.N. Taylor, RFD 


Commanding Officers of Australian Imperial Force battalions 
5th Battalion (AIF) 


18 Aug 1914-19 Aug 1915 Lieutenant Colonel D.S. Wanliss 
20 Aug 1915-27 Sept 1916 Lieutenant Colonel F.W. LeMaistre, DSO 
28 Sep 1916-— 7 Mar 1917 Lieutenant Colonel J. Walstab 
8 Mar 1917-13 Oct 1918 Lieutenant Colonel D.A. Luxton, CMG, DSO 
14 Oct 1918—April 1919 Lieutenant Colonel J.C.M. Traill, DSO, MC 
2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF) 
13 Oct 1939-17 Dec 1940 Lieutenant Colonel T.P. Cook, ED 
18 Dec 1940-16 Jan 1941 Major H. Wrigley, MC 
17 Jan 1941- 1 Nov 1941 Lieutenant Colonel R. King, DSO 
16 Nov 1941-13 Jan 1942 Lieutenant Colonel F.G. Wood 
14 Jan 1942-22 Mar 1943 Lieutenant Colonel P.D.S. Starr 
23 Mar 1943-27 Jul 1944 Lieutenant Colonel T.M. Conroy 
28 Jul 1944- 7 Dec 1945 Lieutenant Colonel A.W. Buttrose, DSO 
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Roll of Honour 


sor BR, LARKIN AND IZH. LOWEN --——_ 


They shall grow not old, 
As we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, 
Nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun 
And in the morning 
We will remember them. 
—Laurence Binyon 


Members of the unit who died during the Great War of 1914-18 and the Second World War of 
1939-45 are listed herein. 


Great War Second World War 


1914-18 1939-45 
Killed in action (KIA) 679 159 
Died of wounds (DOW) 241 39 
Died on active service (DOAS) 77 24 
997 222 


Not listed are those members of the unit who died whilst serving with other units in South Africa 
1899-1902, and those who died as the result of accidents or illness during periods of peacetime 
training. 

For those shown as ‘died of wounds’ (DOW) the country in which the wound was sustained has 
been shown, rather than the country in which they subsequently died. 


5th Battalion (AIF)—Great War 1914-18 


Adamson J.McK. 805 KIA France Alliston W.D. 2033 KIA Belgium 
Addis T.M. 3680 KIA France Almond A. 6457 DOW Belgium 
Aird ALR. 7116 DOW France Amery D.B. 4969 KIA France 
Aitken J.T. * 2105 KIA Gallipoli Anderson A.F. 217 KIA Gallipoli 
Alexander J. 3686 KIA France Anderson A.F. 3688 KIA France 
Alford H. — DOAS Australia Anderson J. 1297 KIA Gallipoli 
Alford T.W.B. 238 KIA Gallipoli Anderson J.McK. 218 KIA Gallipolli 
Allan A.B.R. 7436 KIA France Anderson N.R. 1063 KIA Belgium 
Allan R.McC. 6211 KIA France Anderson T. 2717 KIA France 
Allan W.G. 1704 KIA Gallipoli Anderson W. 807 KIA Belgium 
Allen I. 3684 KIA France Angus H.F. 616 KIA France 
Allison J.J. 5033 DOW France Appleton C.W. DOAS Australia 
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Arnold T.P. 
Ashcroft W.H. 
Ashcroft W.H. 
Ashmore A.A. 
Austin C. 
Austin R.V. 
Backway L.G. 
Bagley A.D. 
Bailey F. 
Bailey J.E. 
Bailey L.C. 
Bainbridge C.H. 
Baker O.R. 
Banks C.E. 
Banwell F.G. 
Barber H.H. 
Barber V.H. 
Barker H.M. 
Barling H. 
Barlow A.E. 
Barlow D. 
Barnes H. 
Barratt R.W. 
Barrett P.F. 
Barrow J. 
Bassett J.F. 
Beadle W.H. 
Beamish C.E. 
Beart E.V. 
Beaumont A. 
Beavan A.S. 
Beaver T.S.B. 
Beck H.A. 
Beckerleg R.W. 
Bedggood T.H. 
Belcher A.E. 
Benbow M.A. 
Bennetts O.C. 
Bennetts W. 
Beveridge F.A. 
Bevis T.F. 
Bickell S.J. 
Biddle A.E. 
Birch A.A. 
Bishop S. 
Bishop S.H. 
Blackman L.C. 
Blackney W.A. 
Blair H.McG. 
Blakeley J. 
Blencowe L.V. 
Bliss B.R. 
Bloxam J. 


KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS Australia 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOAS Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA = Gallipoli 
DOAS Australia 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 


Bodger H.F. 
Bolden S.E. 
Bolitho K.J. 
Bond S.T. 
Bonham E.W. 
Bonner J. 
Booker H. 
Borwick J.W. 
Bott S.W.H. 
Bottle H.C. 
Bowden G.M. 
Bowen I. 
Bowman A.H.C. 
Boyce B.A. 
Boyle P.J. 
Brabazon R.A. 
Bradie J.S. 
Brankin W. 
Bray J. 
Bremen W.G. 
Brennan R.L. 
Brockie C.G. 
Brodin J.M. 
Bromley J.H. 
Brookes A.A. 
Brown J.L. 
Brown M.R.B. 
Brown P.J. 
Brown T. 
Brown T.S. 
Brown W.L. 
Brownell R.C. 
Brumby E.G. 
Bull J.W. 
Bunn E.A. 
Burke M. 
Burn AE. 
Burne H. 
Burrows W.R. 
Bursill L.G. 
Butler F.W. 
Byrne D.G. 
Byrne W.E. 
Caddell J. 
Cadman E.A. 
Caelli L. 
Cain T.F. 
Cairns E.G.R. 
Caldwell W.H. 
Caley S. 
Cameron A.M. 
Cameron G.K. 
Cameron J. 


3714 
6218 
3715 

819 
3236 
4001 

970 

208 
6128 
6711 
3717 
5662 
3244 


7200 
1651 
2791 
6957 

236 
1212 
6225 
3036 
1713 

380 
3722 
3729 
5664 
3730 
1142 
3731 
3042 

610 
5655 
7122 
6972 

654 

475 


2118 
540 
814 

7450 

6955, 

1528 
1105 
4167 
6472 

87 

4161 

4455 

2804 

3059 

2797 


KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
BOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW Belgium 


‘ 


_ Cameron R.J. 
Campbell A. 
Campbell F.A. 
Campbell P.J. 
Campbell R. 
Campbell T. 
Cane F.M. 
Cardwell R.E. 
Carney M. 
Carter F.T. 
Carter J.W. 
Carter R. 

Cave C. 
Cerezo J.F. 
Chambers E.M. 
Chandler E.C. 
Chapman R. 
Chatterton S.V. 
Chatwin H.W. 
Chenery J. 


Cheverton J.T.R.T. 


Childs W.R. 
Chippindall R.A. 
Chisholm J. 
Chittick H.B. 
Clark C.K. 
Clark H.G. 
Clarke J.J. 
Clarke M. 
Cleary T. 
Cleland W. 
Cleland W.R. 
Clement S.R. 
Clotz F.W. 
Coates G.B. 
Coates P.J.C. 
Coates S.E. 
Colbert S.J. 
Cole E.T.T. 
Coleman A.S. 
Collings M.W.G. 
Collins C.A.V. 
Collins R. 
Collins W.H. 
Colvin J. 
Colvin T. 
Comans H.P. 
Congdon R.C. 
Considine J.F. 
Constable L.W. 
Cook P. 
Cookson C.E. 
Coombs 8. 


1165 
207 
6476 
410 
632 
1658 
2488 
206 
503 
813 
3741 
1350 
3065 
1218 
373 
3072 
6858 
1009 


2129 
828 
4927 
375 
5985 
6702 
2573 
205 
5672 
4175 
7465 
249 
7109 


7464 

148 
2345 
3747 
1835 

602 
3262 
5058 
4977 
1220 
3748 


3458 
6974 
1527 

673 

542 
3457 
6981 
7215 


DOAS U.K. 

KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS Lemnos 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Callipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS Australia 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 


Cooper A. 
Cooper A.R. 
Cooper F.R. 
Cornwall R.C. 
Cornwill W.R. 
Cottrill H.J. 
Counsell J.H. 
Cowan H.K. 
Coyle W.P. 
Craig A.C.M. 
Cramer C. 
Crapper O. 
Craythorn S.H. 
Crellin N.C. 
Cronk W. 
Cross T. 
Crowe W.L. 
Cumming J.F. 
Cunningham A.V. 
Curley T.G. 
Curran P.J. 
Currie J. 
Dadswell C. 
Dale G.T. 
Daley F. 

Daly F. 
Daniel H. 
Daniels J. 
Danks B.W. 
Darling O.G. 
Darlington G.B. 
Davenport G. 
Davies G. 
Davies G.G. 
Davies H.H.I. 
Davies J. 
Davies S.W. 
Davis C. 
Davis H.S. 
Davis J.C. 
Daw W.J. 
Dawe S.H. 
Dawes T.J. 
Day J.J. 

Dean J.C. 
Dedman C.C. 
Delahey J.R. 
Dempsey W.J. 
Denison F.A. 
Dent T.W. 
Derham A.P. 
Dey C.H.C. 
Dickie A.A. 
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6729 
6228 
3750 
1725 
5073 
2053 
3987 
14 
3259 
157 
1182 
2134 
5076 
854 
2212 
6475 
1308 
6975 
3459 
1522 
3758 
1526 
6733 
702 
4178 
1735 
3760 
474 
2810 
6126 
857 
1088 
851 
3763 
3764 
2644 
6239 
6993 


2138 
5139 
4180 
3768 
6607 
3770 
3105 
3775 
3109 
4788 
2136 
3778 
83 
369 


KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOAS France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 


389 


390 
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Dillon J. 
Ditchfield W. 
Dixon A.O. 
Dixon A.S. 
Doctor F.J. 
Donald V.DeB. 
Donohue A.W. 
Dorgan D.L. 
Dougherty A.J.F. 
Douglas J.A. 
Dow G. 

Dowie J. 
Dowton H.W. 
Drayton L.A. 
Drysdale F.C. 
Duck W. 
Duckett W.R. 
Dunbar P.W. 
Duncan J.W. 
Dunn W. 

Dunt F.U. 
Durant S.A. 
Dwyer J. 

Dye W.S. 

Dyer F.W. 
Dyer W.S. 
Easter G. 
Easton S. 
Eccles E.F. 
Edwards L.W. 
Edwards O. 
Ehrenberg S.M. 
Eishold O. 
Elder H.T. 
Elliott A.H. 
Ellis V. 
Elsbury E.E. 
Emond J. 
England L.W. 
Erickson P. 
Errington 
Evans A.E. 
Evans H.E. 
Ewart M. 
Fagan J. 
Fairlie E.R. 
Fairweather N.C. 
Falconer N.F.N. 
Farley T.H. 
Farrell E.McK. 
Fealy F. 
Fenwick G.C. 
Ferguson J.J. 


3266 
6479 
2587 

811 
1935 

736 
4177 
2813 
3768 

400 
2794 
2189 
3788 
6737 
6988 
1734 
3267 
6481 
3268 

451 

437 
3123 
1941 
3797 
4799 
1058 
6891 
6489 
6739 
6250 
5681 

725 
7475 


3801 
367 
3805 
6348 
2146 
302 
4185 
3275 
4181 
2818 
3807 
993 
2824 
653 
399 
3277 
267 
639 
5371 


KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
DOW France 


Fethers E.F.D. 
Fewster O.H. 
Figgis $.D.J. 
Filliponi A.C. 
Fincher G. 
Finlay G.L. 
Finlay T.J. 
Fisher D. 
Fisher H.A. 
Fishlock J.H. 
Fitton J.H. 
Fitzgerald L.E.J. 
Fixter T. 
Flanagan G. 
Flockart R.P. 
Flood L.H. 
Forbes G. 
Ford E. 
Fordham A.E. 
Fortt C. 
Foster J. 
Foster S.G. 
Fowler D.M. 
Fraser H. 
Fraser H.H. 
Fraser J.O.N. 
Freame E. 
Freebody A.W. 
Fretwell S.R.A. 
Frew R. 
Fulcher J.G. 
Fuller W.J. 
Fullerton S.D. 
Fulton J.A.J. 
Gabell R. 
Galvin J. 
Gamble C.H. 
Gardiner C.E. 
Gardner H.R. 
Garlick H.W. 
Garnham A.J. 
George HI. 
George J.L. 
George M. 
Giesler G. 
Gilbert G.C. 
Gilbert N. 
Gill N.T. 
Gillanders J.G. 
Gillespie L.J. 
Ginger F. 
Goad J.W. 
Godby B. 


KIA Gallipoli 


3533 eKIA France 


2151 
5372 
472 


3551 


843° 


4190 
4805 
3979 


6745 
3814 


2829 
6741 
7009 
3816 
2367 
1750 

183 
3818 
6145 
1093 
1341 
1226 


1861 
3820 
3822 
1139 
5375 

776 
7255 
6747 
6500 
1228 
5691 


3824 
408 
2062 
6266 
470 
2374 
4814 
944 
88 
1668 
7254 
3288 
3473 


DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA — Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA . France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 


Gorman W.P. 
Graham I. 
Graham J.F.P. 
Graham P. 
Gray H. 

Gray W.J. 
Greathead W.E. 
Green J.G. 
Green P.G. 
Green S.R. 
Green V. 
Greenaway H.J. 
Greenwell T.W. 
Greig O.W. 
Griffiths H.M. 
Griffiths J.P. 
Grist A.R. 
Groome F.W. 
Grove L.R. 
Hadley P. 
Hagar R.A. 
Halford H. 
Hall H.E. 
Hamilton A.W. 
Hamilton C.B. 
Hamilton E.E. 
Hamilton G.S. 
Hamilton J. 
Hampton R.L. 
Hancher J.T. 
Hancock E.C. 
Hankins C.L. 
Hankinson S.J. 
Hanley F.R. 
Hanley T.P. 
Hanson W. 
Harlow H.W. 
Harmer E.F. 
Harridge E.E. 
Harris A.M. 
Harris F.C. 
Harris W.P. 


Harrison G.W.E. 


Harrison H.W. 
Harrison 7.H. 


Hasselbach E.P. 
Hastings A.G.H. 


Hawken A.F. 
Hay J. 

Hayes J.L. 
Haynes R.R. 
Healy M.J. 
Heathcote C.S. 


6381 
2158 
7258 
1754 


1232 
2269 
3831 
5700 
2152 
6498 

414 
2157 

659 


2596 
1083 
1349 
237 
6707 
3840 
1523 
361 
194 


2381 
3843 

169 

640 
1552 
3845 
2838 
2607 
1857 
9705 
1175 
6280 

299 


. 3851 


1014 
504 
935 

6878 

1669 
192 
931 

3998 

7265 

1537 
495 

6506 

3857 


DOW Belgium 
DOW France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOAS Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS Gallipoli 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS Australia 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 


APPENDIX 6: ROLL OF HONOUR 


Height J.T. 
Henderson D. 
Henkers W.G. 
Hennessy C.J. 
Henry H. 
Hepburn R.O. 
Heppner W.G. 
Hewitt G. 
Heywood J.F. 
Higginbotham C.S. 
Higginbotham R.W. 
Hill J. 
Hindhaugh V.W. 
Hinrichsen F.W. 
Hintze S.J. 
Hoare W.R. 
Hodge J. 
Hodgkinson W.J. 
Hodgman H. 
Hogan H. 
Hogan J.J.P. 
Hogan W. 

Hogg J.T. 
Hollands B.F. 
Hollingsworth J.V. 
Holt G.B. 

Holt T.M. 
Holton C.L. 
Honeychurch H.G. 
Hooper E.H. 
Hooper H. 
Hooper R.M.F. 
Hooper T.A. 
Horan P.F. 
Horsburgh W.B. 
Horton J.H. 
Horwood W.H. 
Howe J.S. 
Howell L.P. 
Hughes A.W. 
Hughes E.R. 
Hughes G.R. 
Hughes J.P.C. 
Humphrey S.H. 
Humphreys W.E. 
Hurrey W. 
Hutchinson T.A. 
Hutchison J.W. 
Hyland G. 
Iddles F.G. 
Inglis G.R. 
Inkley L. 

Irvine E.W. 


3476 
938 
89 
2164 
2165 
2166 
5386 
1235 
1020 
5706 
5707 
5782 
6756 
6281 
279 
4213 
190 
628 
580 
55 
6290 
1140 
455 
1234 
1323 
1690 
6863 
2167 
595 
1374 
641 


900 
785 
1242 
7025 
1140 
285 
936 
1767 
168 
3129 
2606 
2841 
2393 
7022 
1554 
1764 
3871 
32 
3872 
7028 


KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 


391 


392 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


Izatt J. 
Jackson G.S. 
Jackson H.D. 
Jacobs L.G. 
Jaensch E.A. 
James H. 
James J. 
Jamieson D.J.V. 
Janssen C.W. 
Janssen E.V. 
Jobson G. 
Johansen K.M. 
Johnson W.G. 
Johnston G.M. 
Johnstone D.W. 
Jolly H.J. 
Jones D.J. 
Jones H.C.W. 
Jones O. 
Jordan A. 
Jorgensen P.E. 
Jose G.L. 
Jowitt J. 
Jukes J.F. 

Kay G.W.P. 
Keat P. 
Keating J.J. 
Kehiry T. 
Kelly E. 

Kelly W. 
Kemp F.J. 
Kemp J.F. 
Kempson F.P. 
Kennedy A. 
Kennedy G.H. 
Kennedy J. 
Kent H.C. 
Keogh J. 
Kernan E.J. 
Kerr J.W. 
Kerrigan J. 
Kiely E. 
Kiernan J. 
King A.H. 
King E. 

King F.W. 
King J.L. 

King M. 

King M.D. 
Kinniburgh J.S. 
Kirby F. 
Kirkland W.A. 
Kneale W.B. 


254 
689 
7032 
1560 
1116 
3478 
1247 
3875 
757 
359 
6295 
5392 
4225 
3876 
738 
294 
6651 
721 
7029 
4838 
6763 
2670 
295 
293 


1248 
6301 
6302 
1250 
2613 
2850 
3886 
5718 
1561 

817 

309 
2401 
2493 


1563 
6303 
286 
7036 
3887 
45 
357 
3888 


1513 
1384 

572 
3318 


DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS U.K. 
DOAS Egypt 
DOAS France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
DOW France 


Knight G.F. 
Knight R.W. 
Knight T.B. 
Knight W.C. 
Kofoed L.L. 
Kyne BV. 

Lacey A.A. 


Lambahirt T.H. 


Lambert H.A. 


Lamplugh W.J. 


Langley R.H. 
Lansdell H.W. 
Latham B.J. 
Laugher C.B. 
Lawson R.H. 
Layton J.M. 
Leach S.B. 
Leadbeater J. 
Lee G.R. 

Lee T. 

Legg H.V. 
Lehey A.S. 
Lemon H.D. 
Lennox A.S. 
Lester H.R. 
Levens C.A. 
Leyland R.E. 
Lilburne J.T. 
Lisson R.W. 
Little A.E. 
Loader R.E.C. 
Lobb A.J. 
Lomax F.E. 
Long A. 
Long H.J. 
Looker W.R. 
Loutitt H.A. 
Lowe A. 
Lowes A.O’D. 
Lunt H.G. 
Lusic V.M. 
Lyall W.H. 
Lynall F.E.P. 
Lynch M.G. 
Lyons C. 
Lyons W.E. 
Lyte J.G. 


McAleese G.H. 


McAlpin A.W. 
McBeath L.S. 
McCaffrey J.M. 
McCague J.J. 
McCall L.S. 


2174 
574 
7040 


5720 
314 
915 

1973 

1257 
274 

7046 

7505 

6768 

3320 

1129 

1118 

3321 

e 


3323 
1574 
625 
2849 
493 
1570 
566 
1256 
1334 
1569 
6772 
167 
1643 
6770 
7050 
6898 
1202 
917 
3901 
1655 
2276 
624 
706 
173 
3328 
4849 
7044 
1033 
1775 
70 
3340 
2191 
4242 
612 
7526 


DOAS Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS Australia 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS Malta 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOAS Australia 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Belgium 
DOW France 


ee Se Pe ee Me es 


McCall T. 
McCarthy A.F. 
McCluskey C.A. 
McClymont J.J. 
McCoom G.F. 
McCowan A. 
McDonald A.J. 
MacDonald D. 


MacDonald N.M.J. 


MacDonald O. 
McDonald W.C. 
McHardy F.J. 
McHardy W.A. 
Mcllwraith D.K. 
Mcintosh D.S. 
Mackay G.W.H. 
Mackay K.S. 
McKellar A.C. 
McKenzie C.C. 
McKenzie D.H. 
Mackie J.S.R. 
McLaren H.W.P. 
McLean A. 
McLean A. 
McLean C. 
McLean C.P.G. 
McLean L.McK. 
McLean M.J. 
Mclean N. 
McLennan W.D. 
McLeod W.H. 
McMillan R. 
McMullen S.W. 
MacNee K. 
McNeil J.D.G. 
McPherson A.C. 
Macpherson A.L. 
McRae C.F. 
McRae E.D. 
McWaters H.H. 
MacWilliam A. 
Maher J.M. 
Main D.J. 
Makin G.L. 
Manders J.H. 
Manger W.D.S. 
Mann F.W. 
Marks A.G. 
Marsh L.H. 
Marshall H.P. 
Marshall H.S. 
Marshall J. 
Martin A. 


354 
2289 
2868 
2947 

407 

595 
2870 

263 
1074 

452 
2194 
2193 

553 

900 
6050 

554 
3354 
7347 
391] 
2632 
1620 
2206 
4238 
4239 
2956 

955 
2497 
6678 
4885 


6674 


9726 
394 
352 

2963 

4245 

3872 

3542 

7349 

3144 
342 


2865 


6649 

658 
1180 
1986 
3483 
1166 

812 


DOAS Australia 
DOAS France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 


Martin E. 
Martin J.H. 
Martin R. 
Mason G.A. 
Mason H.N.B. 
Mason H.T. 
Mason R. 
Masson P.V. 
Mather W.R. 
Maunsell J.W. 
Maxwell H.V. 
Maxwell T.S. 
Maxwell W.M. 
Maynard R. 
Mazelin W. 
Meade T.DeC. 
Meadows S.W.W. 
Melling E.J. 
Melvin J. 
Metcalf J.A. 
Mettham S.T. 
Michel W.H. 
Middlemiss W.B. 
Miles G.R. 
Millar W.A. 
Miller F.C. 
Miller W.H. 
Milligan W.H. 
Minchinton E. 
Mitchell A.McF. 
Mitchell C.J.M. 
Mitchell C.S. 
Mitchell F.W. 
Mitchell J.H. 
Mitchell J.L. 
Monaghan F.M. 
Moore A. 
Moore E. 
Moore F.L. 
Moore G.E. 
Moorhead A.H. 
More R.D. 
Morgan F.T. 
Morgan J. 
Morris D.L. 
Morris F.L. 
Morris H.W. 
Morris V.F. 
Morrison E.R.H. 
Morrison H.F. 
Morton R. 
Morwood H. 
Moulton S. 


6671 
4257 
3349 
1078 
1779 
4243 
4860 
3337 
1719 


2862 
7047 
1265 
1788 
2624 

885 
2508 
2190 

563 

899 
1987 
3912 
1689 

570 
3357 
3913 
3359 
5733 

634 

898 
6631 
6545 
2414 

104 

181 
2048 
1990 
1342 


1690 
5145 
7059 
7035, 
6307 
7245 
2630 
2195 
7515 
1781 


824 
1825 
3470 


PENDIX 6: ROLL OF HONOUR 


KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOAS At Sea 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
DOAS Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 


393 


394 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 


Mounsey G.R. 
Muldeary J. 
Mullan J. 
Muller J.E. 
Mumford W.L. 
Muncey T.F. 
Munro C. 
Murphy B.J. 
Murphy J. 
Murphy J.E. 
Murphy W.C. 
Murray G. 
Murray J. 
Murray W.F. 
Murrells F. 
Mustard A. 
Napier C.A. 
Neate W.H.E. 
Neilson W. 
Nesbitt T.H. 
Newham J.D. 
Newman E.J. 
Newman J.P. 
Newton M. 
Nicholls F. 
Nicholson A.M. 
Nicholson H.A. 
Nicklen E. 
Nordberg G.F. 
Norman C.J. 
Norton G.J.H. 
O'Bryan R.M. . 
O’Connell A.V.* 
O'Connell M. 
O’Connor T.A. 
Odgers RJ. 
O’Dwyer F. 
O'Farrell P.J. 
O'Leary A.E. 
Olle F.J. 
Olney D.J. 
O'Loughlin G. 


O'Loughlin H.H.G. 


Orchard D.J. 
Orr J.L. 


Osborne A.H. ~ 


Osborne C.G. 
O'Sullivan B:M. 
O'Sullivan P.J. 
Pack M.R. 
Paget L.B. 
Palmer M.W. 
Palmer P. 


DOW Gallipoli 
KIA_ Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS Egypt 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 


Parfrey C.P. 
Parker C.H.H. 
Parker H.F. 
Parkinson V. 
Paterson D. 
Paterson G.W. 
Pauley W.T. 
Payne J.F. 
Pearce G.G. 
Pearce S.G. 
Pearmain L.O.H. 
Pearson S.R.G. 
Peel H.R. 
Pennycuick W.B. 
Peoples J.A. 
Perrott W. 
Perry A.E. 
Perry R. 
Peterson J.G. 
Phelan T.H. 
Phillips F.R. 
Pickering S.A. 
Piggott F-E. 
Pinkerton W. 
Piper G.T. 
Player R.L. 
Pollard H.R. 
Pont R.J. 
Power L.J. 
Prentice G.H. 
Purcell E.F. 
Purcell J.A. 
Purves W.R.W. 
Pyle G.H. 


Quarterman G.W. 


Quin V.T. 
Quinlan J. 

Rae J.W. 
Randall R. 
Rankin W. 
Reaburn W. 
Reaby L.A. 
Reddy G.C. 
Reeves J. 
Reeves T.H. 
Reid A.F. 
Reidy H.J. 
Reynolds W. 
Reynolds W.J.A. 
Rialland P.J. 
Richards E. 
Richards L.O.F. 
Richardson A. 


KIA France 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli + 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 


Richardson C.E.T. 


Ridley J. 

Ring W.J. 
Ritchie W. 
Roberts A. 
Roberts F.T. 
Robertson L.D. 
Robertson R. 
Robertson R.D.B. 
Robinson J.F. 
Robson E.H.G. 
Rochford P. 
Rodgers W.S. 
Rodman B.V. 
Rogers H.W. 
Rogerson R.S. 
Rolls J. 

Rose J.H. 
Rose J.M. 
Rosenbrock R. 
Ross F.N. 
Ross W. 

Ross W. 

Ross W.S. 
Rossborough R. 
Roulston W.G. 
Round P.F. 
Rowe L.B. 
Rowe W. 
Ruggles C.G. 
Rule R.J. 
Rusk R.J. 
Russell A. 
Russell G.E. 
Russell R. 
Rybakov M.S. 
Saker R. 
Saltau V.L. 
Salter A.W. 
Sampson M.F. 
Sandow R.L. 
Saxon W.J. 
Saxton R.O. 
Saywell C.W. 
Schilling E.F. 
Scolina G. 
Scott A.C. 
Scott A.E. 
Scott E. 

Scott H. 
Scully R.H. 
Searle J.H. 
Seeley HS. 


4349 
507 
692 

7071 

1641 

6806 
891 
421 
672 

3390 
118 
130 

3498 

3393 

6807 

2951 

3937 

4917 

4273 
827 

2854 
484 

3940 

5436 
225 

3939 

5756 

2082 

2011 

2083 

1806 

2220 
296 
283 
128 

6340 


301 
6355 
1120 
2688 
1365 
1839 
4301 
2019 

188 
3944 
1199 
7561 
5759 
1346 

416 


KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA_ Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipolli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Belgium 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS Australia 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 


Sharpe H.L. 
Sheehan D.D. 
Sheil A.P. 
Shepard A.J. 
Sheridan G.B. 
Sherriff P.J. 
Shutler G.A. 
Silk F.J. 
Simpson H.H. 
Simpson J. 
Sinclair R.H. 
Singles M. 
Sleep J.T. 
Slender J. 
Small W.J. 
Smead T.J. 
Smethurst R.J. 
Smith A.J.R. 
Smith E. 
Smith F.D. 
Smith F.H. 
Smith F.P. 
Smith C.S. 
Smith H.C.N. 
Smith H.G. 
Smith H.H. 
Smith J.F. 
Smith J.R. 
Smith RJ. 
Smith W.A. 
Snodgrass F.T. 
Soddy J.T. 
Soulsby W.H. 
Sparks G. 
Spetts C.W. 
Spinks A.J. 
Spowart O.J. 
Spring W.A. 
Stafford G.S. 
Stamp J.B.R. 
Stapleton A.G. 
Stark J. 

Steers L. 
Stephen G.T.H. 
Stephens G. 
Stephens S.J. 
Stephens W.J. 


Stephenson T.W. 


Stephenson W.J. 
Stevens K. 
Stobaus R.G. 
Stock J.R. 
Stockham G.W. 


2449 
4313 
6587 
1613 
690 
3405 
6588 
6358 
2614 
805 
1281 
6351 
6851 
3946 
3947 
1605 
2517 
888 
3407 
2086 
886 
3948 
1696 
2694 
2024 
1004 
4315 
6813 
6592 
4300 
1097 
3416 
2230 
2232 
1303 
6359 
4287 
2457 
679 
41 
146 
4311 
3417 
7564 
3951 
1033 
3241 
2236 
4596 
3952 
668 


4303 
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KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOAS France 
DOAS Malta 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Belgium 
DOW. France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOASAt Sea 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOAS Australia 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
DOW France 
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Stone W.B. 
Streeter D.D. 
Stringer A.S. 
Stuart W.C. 
Sullivan A.F.J. 
Sullivan E.A. 
Summers L.E. 
Sumner W.H. 
Surman T.O. 
Sutton R.S. 
Svensson P.H. 
Sweeney D.J. 
Swyere W.J. 
Tacken C.J. 
Tainsh W. 
Tanner F. 
Tapson L.V. 
Tatt J.R. 
Tatum G.T. 
Tause H.A.G. 
Taylor A. 
Taylor F.M. 
Taysom C.L. 
Teakle A.F. 
Teasdale C.C. 
Teese R.G. 
Thomas A.J. 
Thompson C.W. 
Thompson D.W. 
Thompson G.L. 
Thompson J. 
Thompson R.C. 
Thomson J. 
Thomson L.C. 
Thomson V.A. 
Thorneloe W.J. 
Thurling W.H. 
Thwaites W.J. 
Tighe F.P. 
Tighe P.J. 
Timbs H.W. 
Tobin T.B. 
Tonkin J.V. 
Torbet G.J. 
Totton R.M. 
Tout J.H. 
Towner M.J. 
Tracey N.J. 
Treadgold C.A. 
Trotter C.H. 
Tuddenham A.H. 
Tulk F.R. 

Tullo G.C. 


400 
108 


5454 
4937 
1369 
6580 

557 
1614 
4316 
7315 

885 
2458 
3504 
2237 
3505 
7565 
4326 
5770 

875 
1502 
6821 
2698 
2911 


7579 
6387 
1123 

638 

306 
6094 
2032 

986 
5456 
3428 
6093 
2700 
3958 
6594 

695 
4942 
4943 
2910 
1618 
7088 
1009 
2908 


528 
7091 
1124 
3508 
1819 


KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOAS Egypt 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 


Turner C.H. 
Turner J.E. 
Vernon C.C. 
Vickery W.E. 
Volk J. 
Wagland R.L. 
Wake R.S. 
Wakenshaw A.L. 
Waldron W. 
Walker H.E. 
Wall H. 
Wallace T.R. 
Wanke F.W. 
Warburton V.G. 
Ward J. 

Ward J.P. 
Warle E. 
Warren J.P.S. 
Waters D. 
Watson J.B. 
Watson P. 
Watt R. 
Wattie J.R. 
Wear W.H.N. 
Weir G. 
Welch G. 
Were C.W. 
West A.W. 
Wetmore G. 
Wheatley N.C. 


Wheelwright H.M. 


Whitaker C.L. 
White C.E. 
White E. 

White J. 

White J.E. 
White J.J. 
White L.H. 
Whitfield H.H. 
Wigg H.J. 
Wilde G.V. 
Wilkinson F.S. 
Williams F.J. 
Williams LJ. 
Williams M.E. 
Williamson A.D. 
Williamson J.H. 
Williamson L. 
Williamson S.G. 
Wills V.M. 
Wilson C.A. 
Wilson F.E. 
Wilson F.E. 


23 
2099 
667 
1128 
763 
7583 
10 
6395 
7340 
1305 
5462 
7589 
6379 
3432 
2040 
704 
3964 
511 
2711 
700 
522 
220 
3963 
3965 
6658 
1504 
521 
1628 
6836 
1091 
7333 
673 
2925 
7578 
5779 
513 
6646 
705 
6838 
517 
867 
6840 
7340 
5789 
3438 
6606 
1626 
72 
6610 
866 
6832 
1126 
6602 


DOAS Egypt 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOAS U.K. 
DOAS France 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 

KIA Gallipoli 
DOW France 
DOW Gallipoli 
DOW France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW Belgium 
KIA Belgium 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA Belgium 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS U.K. 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 


Wilson W.R. 
Wishart G. 
Wolsley A.G. 
Wood W.H. 


Woodbridge C.W. 


Woodland L.J. 
Woods R.N.F. 
Woolcock R.C. 
Worland F.T. 
Wright C.A. 


2476 
2244 
1381 
1672 
7538 
4341 
2479 

454 
3973 
4964 


KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
DOAS Gallipoli 
KIA France 
KIA Belgium 


Wright E.L. 
Wright S.Z.P. 
Wright W.P. 
Wyman C.W. 
Wyer G. 
Yates J. 
Yorath F.L. 
Zahnleiter J.P. 
Zahnleiter P. 
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6867 
3513 
4333 

519 
3974 
6848 

303 
2247 
1296 


DOAS Belgium 
KIA France 
DOW France 
KIA Gallipoli 
KIA France 
DOW France 
DOAS Australia 
KIA France 
KIA Gallipoli 


2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion (AIF)—Second World War 1939-45 


Abel N. 
Allen J.F. 
Allen T. 
Angus J.L. 
Amold L.J. 
Arnold R.N. 
Ashton J.J. 
Atchison S. 
Austin A.E. 
Baker N.K. 
Balmas J. 
Barclay G.G. 
Bass L.H. 
Basse L.G. 
Bayley A.H. 
Biddell C.G. 
Biggs R.A. 
Black L.L. 
Blackman S. 
Block W.R. 
Bowden N.J. 
Bremner §.A. 


Bretherton W.G. 


Bristol E.A. 
Brooker J.S. 
Brotherton R.C. 
Brown E.R. 
Brown S.E. 
Brundrett A.R. 
Buckland E.J.E. 
Burnett F. 
Burstall R.A. 
Bush R.G. 
Butler J. 
Cameron C.L. 
Campbell N.B. 
Carlson F.A. 
Cartwright L.J. 
Casbolt G. 
Catherall C.W. 


VX 146121 DOASN.G. 


VX 56539 


VX 610 
VX 5370 


NX 200542 
VX 55111 
VX 27128 
VX 12495 


VX 7462 


VX 55219 
VX 11568 
VX 31540 


VX 5324 
VX 5372 


VX 56564 


VX 4356 


NX 86156 


VX 4234 


VX 27389 
VX 43702 


VX 3303 


WX 13930 


VX 3260 
VX 3332 
VX 5206 


NX 173854 
VX 36285 


VX 5102 
VX 8959 


NX 109899 
VX 35401 
VX 69208 


VX 4219 
VX 7496 


VX 53095 


VX 9022 


VX 11778 
NX 200936 
VX 12761 
VX 15073 


KIA N.G. 
KIA Greece 
KIA Libya 
DOASN.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA N.G. 
KIA Greece 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
DOAS Syria 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Greece 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA 
KIA Libya 
KIA N.G. 
KIA Greece 
DOW N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA N.G. 
DOW Syria 
KIA N.G. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Crete 
KIA N.G. 


Yugoslavia 


Chamberlain H.B. VX 4304 


Clark M.W. 
Comber G.A. 
Cook J.C. 
Corbell C.G.V. 
Cruickshank LV. 
Culhane J.D. 
Currie R.F. 
Darcy S. 
Dempsey G.A.E. 
Dixon J.E. 
Dods P.C. 
Doherty D.C. 
Doneley A.R. 
Douglas T.G. 
Doyle G.M. 
Dubberke H.W. 
Duke W.J. 
Edwards W.J. 
Emerson W.L. 
Feeley H.J. 
Finlay A.L. 
Finlay R. 
Fischer R.G. 
Fogarty D.M. 
Fox C.H. 
Fraser W. 
Gardner H.A. 
Gay A.C. 
Gentleman C.T. 
Giggins J. 
Gilmore F. 
Golding R.U. 
Goodlet E. 
Govey D.W. 
Gower J.H. 
Grant G.F. 
Grant J.D. 
Gunton T.B. 
Hamilton K. 


VX 3746 


NX 115765 


VX 42202 
VX 12510 
VX 44108 


NX 200599 


VX 58641 
NX 8931 


NX 18554 


VX 54780 
VX 36409 


N 22386 


QX 6681 


NX 201879 


VX 3602 
VX 14342 


NX 169152 
NX 80313 


VX 35002 
VX 33825 
VX 54591 
VX 27697 
SX 24596 
VX 36546 
VX 12804 
VX 3643 

VX 25423 
NX 72456 
TX 11848 
VX 10149 
VX 14305 
VX 53992 
NX 17320 
VX 5332 

VX 34294 
VX 68675 
VX 5305 

VX 12796 
VX 5247 


DOW Libya 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
DOW Syria 
KIA N.G. 
DOW Syria 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA Greece 


KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 
KIA 


N.G. 
N.G. 
N.G. 
N.G. 
Greece 
N.G. 
N.G. 
Syria 
Greece 
N.G. 
N.G. 
N.G. 
Greece 
Libya 
KIA N.G. 
6 KIA N.G. 
DOAS N.G. 
KIA Syria 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Libya 
DOAS Australia 
KIA Libya 


DOAS Australia 
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Harding S.G.B. 
Harper R. 
Harrowfield A.E. 
Hayward J.H. 
Head R.A. 
Heathcote F.R. 
Hendy LJ. 

Hill W.R. 
Holland R.D. 
Holmes A.E.N. 
Hooper T.S.J. 
Howe H.R. 
Huggan K.McP. 
Hughes N.J. 
Irvine J.K. 
Johnson P. 
Johnston W.G. 
Jones R.T. 
Kearns S. 

Kelly J.T. 

Kemp B.W. 
Kent K.E. 

Ketels C.A. 
Kilpatrick A.H.J. 
Kinniburgh W. 
Kirby J.R. 
Kirwan D. 
Kurzman G.A. 
Laing J.A. ‘ 


' Larsen R.A. 


Lee J. 

Lee LJ. 
Lindupp W.H. 
Lugg F.H.A. 
McAuley W. 
McDonald A.D. 
McFarlane A.C. 
McGuinness J.R. 
McKimmie G.J. 
McLeod W.J. 
McVicar F.W. 
Marks T.G.H. 
Martin A.A. 
Maxwell A.C.V. 
Mears F.M.W. 
Meekin A.J. 
Menner N.L. 
Metcalf W.J. 
Miller C. 
Mitchell K.O. 
Moloney P. 
Monk W.T. 
Mooney D.J. 


QX 31719 
VX 3401 
VX 5265 
VX 31107 
VX 92720 
VX 22117 
VX 5287 
VX 59154 
VX 3694 
N 165549 
VX 35276 
VX 44599 
VX 7414 
NX 94760 
VX 3305 
VX 12873 
VX 5844 
VX 13071 
VX 4335 
VX 3309 
VX 110657 
VX 35805 
VX 61256 
VX 11359 
VX 14159 
QX 55656 
SX 18952 
VX 27251 
VX 151 
QX 53929 
VX 27357 
VX 37208 
VX 54203 
VX 141258 
VX 12472 
N 169204 
VX 22465 
NX 97478 
VX 23733 
VX 16742 
NX 97779 
VX 53333 
NX 98471 
VX 51437 
VX 3756 
QX 30362 
VX 3300 
VX 12934 
VX 16746 
NX 91690 
OX 38633 
VX 5270 
SX 29454 


DOW N.G. 
DOAS Australia 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
DOASN.G. 
KIA Syria 
DOASN.G. 
DOAS Australia 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
DOW Syria 
DOW N.G. 
DOW N.G. 
DOW N.G. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA NG. 
DOW Greece 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
DOW N.G. 
DOASN.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA N.G. 
DOAS Australia 
DOAS Middle East 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Greece 
DOW Greece 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Greece 
KIA N.G. 


Morcom R.E. 
Morley R.A. 
Morris W.J.A. 
Morrow M. 
Moulsdale G. 
Mulgrew W.J. 
Murphy P.J. 
Nash H.K. 
Nunn R.P. 
O'Bryan F.J. 
O'Callaghan A. 
O'Neill J.P. 
O'Toole K.E. 
Oxton J.H. 
Parker J. 
Pearson A.H. 
Pennington E. 
Phillips A.E. 
Phillips C.W. 
Quinlivian H.A. 
Rahman J.W. 
Read L.H. 
Read L.H.N. 
Read V.C. 
Reynolds J.E. 
Riddall G. 
Roberts E.L. 
Rutherford T.W. 
Ryan EJ. 
Ryles N.E. 
Samson H. 
Samson R.S. 
Scott R.A. 
Scott R.N. 
Seymour B. 
Shattock R.H. 
Sherwell R.J. 
Simmons A.J. 
Smith C.H. 
Smith D.E. 
Smith J. 
Smith J. 
Smith S. 
Smithson L.R. 
Spalding B.G. 
Spendlove F.R. 
Spiers W.J. 
Spratt R.T.J. 
Spriggs J. 
Starkie J.J. 
Stevens J.W. 
Stevenson J.C. 
Stratten A.L. 


VX 7419 
VX 14300 
VX 5269 
VX 94893 
VX 12845 
VX 32882 
VX 44260 
VX 4002 
VX 3702 
VX 3239 
WX 14207 
VX 3238 
VX 3725 
WX 11922 
VX 5294 
VX 3377 
VX 12577 
VX 5231 
WX 14017 
VX 12860 
NX 107955 
VX 53096 
VX 3279 
QX 5039 
VX 45500 
VX 7476 
VX 17816 
VX 145734 
VX 5388 
NX 167863 
VX 34973 
VX 3729 
VX 3264 
VX 14068 
VX 6436 
VX 5233 
TX 14936 
VX 17562 
VX 118 

N 196069 
VX 6294 
VX 3491 
VX 14276 
VX 73078 
VX 11802 
VX 23698 
VX 83110 
N 195965 
VX 26576 
VX 27418 
VX 4070 
VX 4886 

N 185615 


KIA Greece 
DOW Libya 
KIA = Syria 
KIA N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA Syria 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Greece 
KIA NG. 
KIA Greece 
KIA N.G. 
DOAS Australia 
DOAS Ceylon 
KIA N.G. 
DOW Greece 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
KIA Greece 
KIA NG. 
KIA Greece 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA — Syria 
DOAS Australia 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
DOAS Middle East 
DOW N.G. 
DOW Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA NG. 
KIA Greece 
KIA Libya 
KIA Libya 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
DOAS Ceylon 
DOW Libya 
KIA NG. 
KIA Libya 
DOW N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
KIA NG. 
DOW N.G. 
KIA Syria 
KIA N.G. 
KIA N.G. 
DOAS Middle East 
KIA N.G. 
KIA Libya 
KIA Syria 
KIA NG. 
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Sutherland G.K. VX 3284 KIA. Greece Walsh V.J. VX 5303 DOW Libya 
Sutton S.F. VX 3363. KIA N.G. Walters R.T. VX 41109 KIA NG. 
Sutton W.H. NX 191618 DOW N.G. Walton J.W. NX 98698 DOW N.G. 
Swan R.E. N 265831 KIA N.G. Watson G.A. QX 28016 DOW N.G. 
Symington W. VX 8452. DOW Libya Wellington FA. VX 5277 DOAS Australia 
Taylor H.O.H. VX 40527 KIA NG. Wheeler I.L. VX 18871 KIA N.G. 
Taylor J. VX 4344 ‘KIA Libya Whelan E.B. NX 114279 KIA N.G. 
Taylor J.W. VX 5274 KIA NG. Whelan R. VX 3636 KIA Syria 
Thompson C.W. VX 92719 KIA NG. White P.J. NX 174574 DOW N.G. 
Thompson J.A. VX 6881 KIA NG. Whitelock G.B.R. VX 7533 KIA N.G. 
Thompson N.A. VX 53728 KIA NG. Williams R.K. NX 42888 KIA N.G. 
Tiller W.L. VX 4026 =KIA_ NG. Wills A.R. VX 5275 KIA ONG. 
Toepfer J. NX 88523 KIA N.G. Wilson A.A. VX 3244 DOW Syria 


Toleman C.W. VX 12315 KIA Greece Wilson W.A. NX 155439 KIA NG. 
Treadwell N.E.V. VX 7582 DOAS Australia Woodman J.A. QX 39816 KIA NG. 
Turner J.H. NX 36977 KIA NG. Young H. WX 14050 KIA N.G. 
Walker E.H. VX 25949 KIA NG. 


5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, later 5th Australian 
Infantry Battalion (AIF)—Second World War 1939-44 


Barry H.J. V 66026 DOAS Australia 
Henderson R.J. VX 133871 DOAS Australia ° 
Jerome W.H. VX 120085 DOAS Australia 
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Honours and awards~— 


BR. LARKIN POO!HYSsfsSsSs,———— 


Honours and awards listed in this appendix are those awarded to members of the 5th Battalion AIF 
in the First World War, the 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion in the Second World War, and the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment at other times, in recognition of their gallant actions and/or service 
generally, whilst serving with the regiment. They do not include awards made for actions or service 
in other units or formations or in the other services. Nor do they include long-service awards. 

Unfortunately no records of honours and awards exist by units. These lists, therefore, are the 
result of extensive research at the Central Army Records Office, the Australian War Memorial, and 
the Defence Library. Whilst all possible care has been taken in compiling the lists, it is possible 
that errors or omissions may have occurred. If such is the case, apologies are extended to those 
affected, and it is requested that the committee be advised of the error. 

In the case of the First World War all awards, except those shown as ‘Gallipoli’, refer to service 
on the Western Front. In the case of the Second World War those shown as ‘ME’ refer to service in 
the Middle East, and those shown as ‘SWPA’ to service in the South West Pacific Area. 


Summary of awards 


First Second Other 
World War World War _ periods 

Companion of the Order of St Michael and St George (CMG) 2 
Companion of the Distinguished Service Order (DSO) 5 1 

Bar to the DSO 1 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire (OBE) 1 1 1 
Member of the Order of the British Empire (MBE) 3 2 
Military Cross. (MC) 22 13 

Bar to the MC 1 1 
Distinguished Conduct Medal (DCM) 23 6 

Bar to the DCM 1 
Military Medal (MM) 105 20 

Bar to the MM 7 
Meritorious Service Medal (MSM) 6 
British Empire Medal (BEM) 1 4 
Mention in despatches (MID) 25 60 
Foreign Decorations 
Belgian Croix De Guerre 
Medalle Barbatic Si Credinto 3rd Class, Romania 1 
Silver Star, US | 


First World War 


CMG 
Lt Col D.A. Luxton 


DSO 


Maj. W.E. Dexter (Gallipoli) 
Lt Col F.W. LeMaistre 
Capt C.McE. Lillie 


OBE 
Capt W.C. Chassar 


MC 


Lt J.A. Anderson 
Capt F. Angel 

2Lt R.H. Barber 

Lt A.F. Bechervaise 
Capt H. Burke 

Lt A.V. Carter 

Lt N.W. Cuzens 
Capt A.P. Derham (Gallipoli) 
Lt G.L. Finlay 

RSM A.H.P. Fleming 
Lt W.T. Gash 


Bar to MC 
Lt N.S. Maddox 


DCM 


L/Cpl N.R. Bloxsome 
Pte J.T.R.T. Cheverton 
L/Cpl J.W. Clark 

CSM H. Collins 

Sgt C.J. Farnington 
L/Cpl F.H. Fitzpatrick 
Sgt E.R. Hargreaves 
L/Cpl C.S. Higginbotham 
Sgt H. Kelly 

Sgt A.H.G. Lucas 

Pte A.C.M. Merrin (Gallipoli) 
L/Cp! W. Moore 


Bar to DCM 
Cpl J. Willjams 


MM 


Pte A.A. Alto 

Pte G.W. Anderson 
Sgt R.A. Anderson 
L/Cp! T.L. Anderson 
Pte A.StE. Ashman 
Pte G.F. Atherton 
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Lt Col D.S. Wanliss (Gallipoli) 


Maj. D.A. Luxton 
Lt Col J. Walstab 


Lt H.M. Griffiths 

2Lt C.C. Hanson 

Capt H.S. Hawker 

Lt S.V. Kirwood 

Lt N.S. Maddox 

Lt N. Marshall 

Lt H.F. Morrison 

Capt E.G.DeT. Permezel 
Capt L. Roach 

CSM D. Smith (Gallipoli) 
2Lt E.L. Wilcock 


Sgt A.T. Morrison 
Pte T.G. Mullane 
Sgt L.T. Pearce 
Sgt G.T. Piper 
Cpl J.V. Reilly 

Lt S. Ricketson 
CSM J. Simpson 
L/Cpl] A.G. Slade 
Cpl J. Williams (Gallipoli) 
Cpl S.L. Williams 
Cpl E.E. Wood 


L/Cpl! J.G. Barker 

Pte H. Booley 

Pte R.T. Buckingham 
Cpl J. Bunting 

L/Cpl R.J. Caldwell 
Pte G.L. Cameron 
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L/Cpl F.A. Campbell 
Sgt A.V. Carter 
L/Sgt J.A. Catto 
T/Cp! H.B. Causer 
Pte H.O. Chalk 
CQMS B. Chandler 
Sgt C.D. Chapman 
L/Cpl J.W. Clark 
Sgt J.W. Clark 
L/Cpl C.A. Clarke 
Sgt J. Colvin 

L/Cpl J.W.V. Congues 
Pte J.V. Cooper 
Sgt H.K. Cowan 
L/Sgt A.P. Croskell 
L/Cpl E.G. Cubbins 
Pte H. Daniel 

Sst C.StV. Dawson 
Pte G.C. Day 

Pte J.J. Day 

Cpl C.C. Dedman 
Cpl S. Dickson 

Pte H. Dyring 

Pte C.O. Evans 

Pte R.W. Evans 
Pte J.T.C. Ezzard 
Pte A.C. Fitzsimmons 
L/Cpl E.V. Fowler 
Pte T.H.C. Gardner 
T/Cpl L.J. Gillespie 
Pte L. Goldie 

Cpl A.J. Gregory 
Pte J.P. Hackett 
Sgt R.A. Hagar 

Pte A. Hall 

Sgt HJ. Hall 

Pte S.P. Hastings 
L/Cpl T. Haydon *, 
Sgt R.M. Hoffman 
Pte A.L. Honey - 
Cpl C. Hungerford 
Cp! E. Hungerford 
Pte F.W. Jackson 
Pte W.C. Kerr 

Pte S.T. Kilder 

Pte H.E. King 
L/Cpl! S.V. Kirwood 


Bar to MM 


Sgt A.P. Croskell 
Pte A. Hall (twice) 
Sgt R.M. Hoffman 


L/Cpl J.G. Leslie 
L/Cp] H.R. Lindeman 
Cpl A.J. McGorm 
L/Cpl R.R. McKay 
Pte A.E. McPherson 
Pte F.D. Maher . 
Sgt R. Mason 

Pte W.H. May 

Pte A.C.M. Merrin 
Pte G.V. Milne 

Pte R.R. Mitchell 
Sgt W.M. Moodie 
Pte H.D. Moore 
L/Cpl A.F. Newman 
L/Sgt P.C. Norman 
Sgt J.T. Oppy 

Sgt G.H. Phillips 
Pte W. Pinkerton 
L/Cpl E. Rohan 

Pte R.L. Sandow 
Cpl E. Schwab 

Pte J.H. Searle 
L/Cpl G.W. Sexton 
L/Cp! W.A.M. Simms 
CSM J. Simpson 
Pte J.R. Skilbeck 
L/Cpl A.G. Slade 
Sgt A.J. Stewart 
Pte C.W. Stephens 
Cp! G.W. Stirling 
Sgt D.A. Sutherland 
L/Cp| A.J. Templer 
Pte S.E. Thoms 
Pte H.J. Truesdale 
L/Sgt T. Vines 

Pte R.G. Wadeson 
L/Cpl J.R. Wattie 
Pte R.C. Wheeler 
Pte H.H. Whitfield 
L/Sst J.P. Williams 
Cpl S.L. Williams 
Pte R. Wills 

Pte T.B. Wilson 
Cpl E. Winslett 
Pte C.H. Woods 
Pte D.H. Young 


Pte A.E. McPherson 
Pte G.N. Milne 
Pte S.E. Thoms 
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MSM 


CQMS H.M. Bloustein 
Cpl A.D. Gaunt 
S/Sgt A.J. Langley 


MID 


Lt J.A. Anderson 
RQMS J.M. Atkinson 


Lt G.H. Capes (Gallipoli) 


L/Cpl J.A. Catto 
2/Lt C.D. Chapman 
Lt R.A. Cuff 

Sgt J.J. Foster 

Lt T.W. Grant 


Lt H.M.E. Hooper (Gallipoli) 


Lt Col D.A. Luxton 
Capt T.K. Maltby 
CSM N. Marshall 


Sgt T.H. Nesbitt (Gallipoli) 


Foreign decorations 


Cpl S.R. Tivey, Belgian Croix De Guerre 


Cpl A.W. Murray 
L/Cpl J.G.H. Volum 
RQMS A.G. Wall 


Cpl F. Power 

Capt S. Ricketson 
Lt A.O. Rigg 

Lt E.A. Scates 

Pte T.N. Scascighini 
Cpl J.V. Schenk 

Pte J.H. Searle 

Pte F.F. Snodgrass 
2/Lt M.E. Thompson 
Lt W.R. Volum 

2/Lt E.L. Wilcock 
Cpl E.D. Wood 


Cpl J.D. Jackson, Medalle Barbatic Si Credinto 3rd Class, Romania 


Sgt R.P. Raymond, Belgian Croix De Guerre 


Second World War 


DSO 
Lt Col R. King 


Bar to DSO 
Lt Col A.W. Buttrose 


OBE 

Lt Col. T.P. Cook 
MBE °* 

Lt C.K. Cullen 

Capt J.K. Kempthorne 
MC 


Capt H. Busby 
Capt L.A. Cameron 
Capt A.R. Doneley 
Capt W.B. Griffiths 
Lt S.W. Heilbrom 
Lt B.A. McDonald 
Lt E.J. Milton 


Bar to MC 
Capt L.A. Cameron 


ME 


SWPA 


ME 


SWPA 
SWPA 


SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 
ME 

SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 


SWPA 


Lt A.H. Pearson 


Lt C.H. Miles 
Capt S.L. Morse 
Lt K.W. Newton 
Lt E.R. Reeve 

Lt A.C. Smith 
Capt V.M. Walters 


ME 


SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 
ME 

SWPA 
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DCM 


Cpl R.A. Dunlop 
L/Cp! J. Jackson 
Sgt W.T. Morse 


MM 


Pte L.C. Allen 

Pte W.M. Bazeley 
L/Sgt R.H.W. Beddome 
WOI L.G. Byron 

Pte H.G. Escreet 

Pte F.W.S. Fidler 

Pte P.J.C. Friend 

Cpl B.S. Hall 

Cpl A.D. Keighran 

Sgt F.J. McCormack 


BEM 
Pte R.D. Bristol 


MID 


Pte R.A. Anderson 
Pte W.M. Bazeley 

Pte J.J. Bertie 

Capt H. Busby 

Lt Col A.W. Buttrose 
Cpl N. Campbell 
L/Sgt S.J. Climpson 
Pte J.D. Culhane 

Pte C.K. Cullen 

L/Cpi C.K. Cullen 

Pte P.C. Dods 

Pte P.R. Evans 

Capt A.S. Geer 

Maj. N.L. Goble 

L/Cp! A.E. Harrowfield 
Lt B. Hodge 

S/Sgt R.L. Jenkins 
Capt J.K. Kempthorne 
Pte A.D. Keighran 

Lt Col R. King 

Cpl D.C. Lawrie (twice) 
Lt LH. Lowen 

Pte J. Makin 

Pte W. Madden 

Pte D.G. Mather 

Cp! D.G. Mather 

Lt W.M. Mayberry 

Pte J. McDonald 

Sgt W.A. McDonell 
Capt D.W. McPherson 


Silver Star (US) 
Cpl L.C. Allen 
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Pte T.G.O. Smith 
Sgt C. Thorn 
Sgt W.L. Tiller 


Sgt F.B. McGreevy 
WO2 AT. Miller 

Pte K.D. O’Keefe.. 
Sgt C.H. Regan 

Sgt C.A. Robertson 
Cpl R.H. Shattock 
L/Cpl J.L. Smith 

Cpl L.A. Wilkinson 
Sgt L. Wilson 

WO2 W.J. Woodcock 


Pte J.A. McMillan 
Sgt W.L. McRobbie 
Sgt S.L. Morse 
L/Cpl R.G. Mudford 
Cpl C.F. O’Keefe 
Maj. S.H.W.C. Porter 
S/Sgt N.F. Quinton 
Sgt J.E.H. Redding 
Pte H. Reeves 
L/Sgt B.A. Robson 
Lt B.L. Robinson 
Sgt J.G. Salter 
L/Cpl H.H. Scriven 
Capt L.K. Shave 
MAJ F.W. Speed 
Cpl S. Stephens 
Capt R.I. Stone 

Sgt W. Symington 
Lt E. Tait Wills 
Capt E. Tait Wills 
Cpl W.S. Taylor 
L/Sgt W.L. Tiller 
Pte D.M. Townsend 
Pte F.T.R. Walter 
Lt V.M. Walters 

Pte L.R. Whelan 
Pte D.L. Whitaker 
Cpl L.A. Wilkinson 
Sgt W.J. Woodcock 


SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 


SWPA 
ME 
SWPA 
SWPA 
SWPA 
ME 
ME 
SWPA 
ME 
ME 
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Other periods 


OBE 
Lt Col I.H. Lowen Aust (1955) 
MBE 
WO2 G.C. Gosney Aust (1960) 
BEM 
WO2 W.R. Guest Aust (1958) 
S/Sgt F.J. Higgins Aust (1958) 


Rank abbreviations: 


Captain 

Corporal 

Company Quartermaster Sergeant 
Company Sergeant Major 

Lance Corporal 

Lance Sergeant 

Lieutenant 

2nd Lieutenant 

Lieutenant Colonel 


Maj. 
Pte 
RQMS 
RSM 
S/Sgt 
Sgt 
T/Cpl 
wol 
wo2 
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WO! D.M. MacLennan Aust (1961) 


Sgt J.E. Ray Aust (1969) 
Sgt I.W.J. Robertson Aust (1955) 
Major 
Private 
Regimental Quartermaster Sergeant 


Regimental Sergeant Major 
Staff Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Temporary Corporal 
Warrant Officer 1 

Warrant Officer 2 
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Supporting organisations 


-—_—B.R. LARKIN POST [Y[H2a,-HaHH ss 


This appendix is not intended to be a history of the various associations and organisations that 
have had links with the Victorian Scottish Regiment and its several offshoots. It is simply to record 
the fact that they did and do exist, and to indicate in a small way the valuable contribution they 
have made to the unit. Since the formation of the regiment in 1898 there have been a number of 
associations, clubs, etc., always ready and willing to support the regiment in a number of 
ways—providing comradeship, fund raising, planning and execution of social functions, and 
providing comforts and liaison in time of war: and just as importantly providing a meeting and 
reunion place for members and friends of the unit. 

In 1898 it was the Caledonian Society of Melbourne and Scottish Thistle Clubs of Victoria that 
played a part in bringing about the raising of the Victorian Scottish Regiment, and which later 
organised social evenings and theatre nights for the regiment. Later, whilst little is known of 
directly linked organisations up to 1914, with the exception of the VSR (1st Bn) Association, it can 
be certain that an association or auxiliary of some description did exist. 

During the war of 1914-18 the 5th Battalion AIF was kept well supplied with those everyday 
necessities not usually provided by the Army, by a well-organised and hard-working Ladies 
Committee. This committee existed not only to send comforts to the troops but also as a meeting 
forum for next-of-kin, family and friends where news could be exchanged and the common 
interests of those concerned discussed. 

Soon after theend of the 1914-18 war and as members of the battalion returned to Australia, a 
unit association was formed, and it was this organisation that commissioned the writing of the 
book Forward With The Fifth by an ex-member of the 5th Battalion AIF, A.W. Keown (later to 
become President of the Association). The book was published in 1921, and it has been constantly 
referred to and quoted from during the writing of this history of the regiment. 

The 5th Battalion (AIF) Regimental Association, as it was known, was a strong post-war unit 
association, whose main aim was to keep alive the friendships and memories of the war years and 
to assist in whatever way possible those comrades requiring aid or advice. Initially the main 
reunion of the association took place on 25 July of each year, this being the anniversary of the 
Battle of Poziéres which took place in France in 1916. But later, as Anzac Day became the official 
national commemorative day for the dead of the First World War, and indeed the exploits of 
Australians in all wars, this was to become the main day for reunions. However, as July was still 
remembered by a gathering of the association and a pilgrimage to the Shrine of Remembrance 
(after it was completed in 1934). During the years the association supported the activities of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, from which many of its members originally came, joining with the 
VSR Association in 1928 in having a memorial built to the dead of the First World War in the 
grounds of Scots Church, Melbourne (see Chapter 7). In the 1970s, because of declining 
membership due to age and ill health, the 5th Battalion (AIF) Regimental Association amalgamated 
with the 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion Association. 

The VSR Association, referred to above, was known as the VSR (Ist Bn) Association and had 
been formed by serving members of the VSR in 1908 when the title of the regiment was 
redesignated Ist Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment. This association also gradually ceased to 
exist as membership declined through illness and death. 


APPENDIX _8: SUPPORTING ORGANISATIONS 


Little more is known of the activities of the several unit associations until the 1930s when the 
unit was again fully equipped with Scottish dress. 

The Victorian Scottish Regiment Welfare Association was formed in 1937, its membership being 
made up of ex-members and interested citizens, with the object ‘to assist the Commanding Officer 
in encouraging and developing social and sporting activities and the welfare generally of the 
Victorian Scottish Regiment, to aid recruiting and securing liaison between the Regiment and the 
community generally by co-operation of citizens and employers’. This organisation, together with 
an able and energetic Ladies Auxiliary, did much to aid recruiting and the raising of funds for 
uniforms and instruments for the Pipes and Drums. Regular social gatherings, mainly in the form of 
Saturday night dances, took place and all in all provided a solid back-up for the ‘part-time’ soldiers. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, the call up for full-time duty of members of the 5th 
Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, and the formation of 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion, 
there again became a need for those ‘left behind‘ to form auxiliaries, such as the Fathers and 
Brothers Association, to support the men of the battalions as they had been so capably supported 
by their families and friends during the First World War. Comforts were provided, particularly at 
Christmas time, and many functions were held to raise funds for the additional necessities required 
by those serving overseas and in Australia and especially for those who became prisoners-of-war 
after the campaign in Greece. 

The 2/5th Battalion AIF Welfare Association under the leadership of Mrs T.P. Cook, wife of a 
former CO of the VSR and first CO of the 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion, worked long hours to 
see that the affairs of the relatives of the men of the battalion were taken care of, as well as the 
troops themselves. ; 

At the end of the war many ‘Welcome Home’ functions were arranged. One in particular was 
organised to greet the ex-prisoners-of-war and was held on 26 October 1945 at Admiralty House 
Cabaret, 51 Collins Street, Melbourne. This function was organised by both the 2/5th Battallion AIF 
Association and the 2/5th Battalion AIF Welfare Association, the former being ex-members of the 
battalion and the latter the auxiliary led by Mrs Cook. 

The 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion Association was formed after the war and became a focus 
for maintaining the war-time friendships. An annual reunion is held on Anzac eve, and a strong 
contingent provided to participate in the Anzac Day march. Whilst the original association is based 
in Melbourne, there is a strong New South Wales association formed from those who enlisted in 
that state or who subsequently settled there. 

A Victorian Scottish Regiment Association was formed in 1946 by those who had served with the 
5th Australian Infantry Battalion AIF as well as pre-war members of the VSR. This association 
continues to flourish, its members being augmented by post-war members of the VSR and its 
various offshoots. When the VSR is eventually re-raised it has been agreed that this will be the 
Official unit association. 

After the re-formation of 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment, in 1948, a Ladies Auxiliary 
was formed once again to assist the regiment in whatever way it could in raising funds by 
organising dances, fetes and various social events including children’s Christmas parties. This 
auxiliary helped to forge a bond between members of the regiment and their families, thus 
assisting the morale and the general comradeship of the unit. One of the first contributions made 
by the Ladies Auxiliary was a set of rod tension drums to the Pipes and Drums. 

In 1969 a gathering of serving and former officers decided to form an association to provide a 
continuous link for all officers who have served or who are presently serving with units descended 
from the VSR. Whilst the main activity of this 5th Battalion Officers Association is an annual dinner 
held eacft year in October, it was decided some years ago that the history of the regiment should 
be recorded. This task was delegated to a small subcommittee of the association, and the writing 
and appeal for funds to pay for the work was commenced on 2 October 1979. 

No record of organisations supporting the VSR would be complete without reference to the 
Melbourne Scots, a small but influential body of Scotsmen which, although not directly connected 
with the regiment, has constantly been a staunch supporter of it. The Melbourne Scots played a 
most important role during the period of fund-raising for the provision of Scottish dress between 
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1933 and 1939. In the years after the Second World War, the Melbourne Scots were joint sponsors 
(with the VSR) in arranging the annual Highland Ball. 

A trust, entitled 5th Battalion Victorian Scottish Regiment Trust, was set up in a memorandum 
dated ‘December 1941 by the then commanding officer of the unit, Lieutenant Colonel R.A.B 
Johnston. He was concerned because a number of members of the unit had left to join the Second 
AlF—many to the 2/5th Australian Infantry Battalion—that the Scottish character of the unit might 
not be maintained, and that all regimental property could be taken over by Ordnance and possibly 
disposed of. In 1942 Lieutenant Colonel Johnston realised that, if 75 per cent of the unit 
volunteered for the Second AIF, the unit would automatically be classified as an AIF unit and there 
would be no such person as Commanding Officer 5th Battalion VSR. He therefore, on 25 August 
1942, issued a further memorandum in amplification and explanation of the original trust 
memorandum, setting out what should happen in such an eventuality. In fact, the 5th Battalion VSR 
was disbanded before the end of the Second World War, and the trustees were called upon to do 
their job. This they did nobly, resisting all efforts by the authorities to take control of items of 
Scottish dress, equipment, and Officers Mess property. As a result, when the CMF was reformed in 
1948 there were considerable numbers of kilts, sporrans, etc., available with which to commence 
outfitting the regiment. Present-day trustees are: I.H. LOWEN, OBE, ED; J.F. PATRICK, AM, OBE, 
ED; B.R. LARKIN, ED; and G.M.R. KIRKHAM, RFD, ED. 
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Chapter 1 Raising and early years 1898-1914 


1 John McIntyre, politician and businessman, born 24 April 1832, began a medical course at 
University of Glasgow but was attracted to Victoria by reports of gold discoveries, arrived 
Portland 1852 and walked to Bendigo where he settled and became its first mayor, enthusiastic 
supporter of mining industry and rights of diggers. First elected to Parliament 1877, finally lost 
seat 1902. Made Knight Bachelor 1895. Died 18 Jan 1904. 

William McCulloch, businessman, pastoralist and politician, born 22 October 1832 in 

Wigtonshire, Scotland. Migrated to Victoria in 1852 and went to Mount Alexander goldfields. He 

turned to storekeeping, carrying (founding the firm which became the largest of its kind in 

Australia), and breeding cattle, thoroughbred horses, and sheep. From 1880 to 1903 he 

represented the Eastern (Gippsland) Province in the Legislative Council, becoming Minister for 

Defence in 1895. 

3 Council of Defence, a body set up by the Defence and Discipline Act 1890, to act as an advisory 
board to the Governor in Council. 

4 Alfred Emmanuel Otter, believed to have been born in Canada on 25 December 1838 and 
served with British Forces. Appointed lieutenant Victorian Permanent Artillery 28 August 1882, 
commanded Victorian Rangers from | April 1889 to 31 August 1902, in 1901 went to South 

Africa to command 5th Victorian Mounted Rifles, served on council of USI Victoria and 
committee of Naval & Military Club, died 20 March 1920. * 

5 Julius Henry Bruche, permanent officer, born 6 March 1873 in Carlton, Victoria. Began military 
career 1887 in Scotch College Cadets, joined Ist Vic. Inf. Regt 1891, appointed Permanent Staff 
of Victorian Military Forces 1898, served South Africa attached to Brigade of Guards, and on 
return conducted Schools of Instruction at Port Melbourne where many VSR officers received a 
sound and lasting grounding. After service in 1914-18 war, held many senior posts becoming 
Chief of Australian General Staff 1931-35. Awarded CMG and knighted in 1935. Retired 1936 
and died 28 April 1961. 

6 Malcolm Donald McEacharn, businessman, pastoralist and politician, born 1852 in Islay, 

Scotland. In 1875 with Andrew Mcllwraith he founded in Britain the firm of Mcllwraith, 

McEacharn & Co. Pty Ltd, steamship owners, merchants and coal contractors. In 1879 he came 

to Australia entering into pastoral pursuits and sugar growing in Queensland. He established 

the business of Mcllwraith, McEacharn & Co. in Melbourne in 1887. As MHR for Melbourne he 
was a member of the first Commonwealth Parliament 1901-03, and Lord Mayor of Melbourne 

1903-04. He was made a Knight Bachelor in 1900. Before coming to Australia he served with 

the London Scottish Volunteers. After his period in command of the VSR he became its second 

Honorary Colonel in 1906. He died 10 March 1910. 

Victoria Barracks, began in 1859 and was occupied initially by the British Army units stationed 

in Victoria, together with the headquarters of the general officer commanding the Imperial 

troops who had moved from Sydney in 1854. The drill hall referred to no longer exists. 

8 John Charles Hoad, permanent officer, returned from South Africa 26 August 1900, appointed 
deputy adjutant general, promoted major general, appointed inspector general of Australian 
Military Forces | January 1907, appointed Chief of Australian General Staff 26 May 1909, 
appointed KCMG, died 6 October 1911. 

9 Comunn Na Feinne Society, Victoria’s first Scottish society, formed in Geelong in 1856 to foster 
Scottish sporting and cultural activities. 

10 John Monash, born 1865. Enlisted in D (Melbourne University) Company, 4th Battalion, 
Victorian Rifles in 1884, became a civil engineer, rose to major in the Victorian Garrison 
Artillery, and had in 1907 transferred to the Victorian section of the newly formed Australian 
Intelligence Corps, being promoted to lieutenant colonel shortly afterwards. In 1918, he became 
Lieutenant General Sir John Monash, GCMG, KCB, commanding the Australian Corps in Europe. 
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Chapter 2 Raising and training the 5th Battalion AIF 


1 The 5th Battalion War Diary states that the prisoners included four officers, three warrant officers 
and forty-six men. ; 

2 From 5th Battalion War Diary. According to Keown (Forward with the Fifth) the 1st 
Reinforcements arrived on 7 January and the 2nd Reinforcements in March. 


Chapter 3 Gallipoli 1915 


1 According to Keown, A Company left the ship at 5.30 am, B at 6.30, € at 7.00, and D at about 
8.00, although a beach party had left before all of these to get in touch with the 3rd Brigade and 
act as a guide for the battalion. 

2 According to Bean (Official History), battalions landed on 25 April usually with 30 officers and 
940 men. In his casualty table for the 2nd Brigade, Bean lists only one officer of the 5th Battalion 
as killed by 30 April, but we know from his own account that Fethers was killed on 25 April and 
Saker on 26 April. 

According to Keown, the 5th Battalion went into action on 25 April with 32 officers and 1026 
men, and at the roll call on 29 April only about 390 officers and men were present. 

3 At midnight the 6th Battalion launched an unsuccessful attack on the German Officers’ Trench, 
suffering heavy casualties. At dawn the 3rd Light Horse Brigade charged the Nek, and the Ist 
Light Horse Brigade charged Quinn’s Post and Pope’s Hill, also suffering heavy casualties. The 
8th and 10th Light Horse Regiments of the 3rd Light Horse Brigade were virtually wiped out. 


Chapter 4 The Western Front 1916 


1 At this stage the 3rd Australian Division was still training in England. The 5th Australian Division 
was put out of action after suffering very heavy casualties during the attack on Fromelles on 19 
July. 

2 Originally the main British effort on the Somme front was controlled by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
commander of the British Fourth Army. Later part of the Somme front was taken over by Sir 
Hubert Gough, commander of the Reserve Army. The title of this army was later changed to 
British Fifth Army. 

3 According to Keown, the 5th Battalion stayed in the trenches for the next two days and was 
relieved by the 18th Battalion. This is certainly incorrect. Both the 5th Battalion War Diary and 
the Official History confirm that the battalion left the front line on the night of 25 July. Indeed, 
throughout Keown’s work there are inaccuracies of date. It would seem that Keown did not have 
access to the War Diary. 

4 Walstab took temporary command on 28 September 1916 when Le Maistre went on leave. 
However, Le Maistre’s health was failing, and he was sent to Australia before returning from 
leave. Walstab took permanent command on 8 November 1916. 


Chapter 5 The Western Front 1917 


—_ 


This account of the 10 February raid is based on Bean, Official History. Bean’s description seems 

to be based on personal interviews with the returning raiders and the history of the German 5th 

Guards Regiment. Keown's account is slightly different. He wrote that when Langford and his 

men entered the enemy position they ‘cleaned up the part of the trench they gained, and 

accounted for those Huns who were ensconsed in deep dugouts, by the simple process of 
throwing bombs down the entrances.’ This appears to be an exaggeration, particularly when 
compared with the detail of Bean’s account. 

2 The 3rd Australian Division arrived in France in November 1916, after months of training in 
England, and joined the New Zealand Division as part of II Anzac Corps. After Bullecourt the 4th 
Australian Division was also transferred to II Anzac Corps. 

3 For the bombardment the British had one gun for every 6 yards of front. 


S.A CNS 


4 A First World War artillery ‘brigade’ was the equivalent of a Second World War artillery 
‘regiment’. 

5 The barrage did not start until 15 September. Keown is probably referring to one of the 
preliminary practice shoots. 

6 According to Lillie, this account comes from Collins himself. Lillie also claims that Bean’s 
account (Official History) portrays the men of the 5th as ‘gentleman fighters’. Keown completely 
glosses over the incident. 

7 According to the Sth Battalion War Diary, the unit’s losses came to 3 officers killed and 6 
wounded; 67 other ranks killed, 183 wounded and 12 missing. Keown records the losses for this 
operation as 94 killed, 183 wounded and 2 missing. Thus the total casualties are variously 
recorded as: Bean 281; 5th Battalion War Diary 271; and Keown 279. 

8 No source gives a reason for the changeover of officers. 

9 These figures come from the 5th Battalion War Diary. Bean, Official History, puts the total 
casualties at 171. 


Chapter 6 The Western Front 1918 


1 Earlier in the year the half-formed 6th Division had been disbanded in England, and for a couple 
of months the 4th Division was used as a ‘depot’ division because there were not enough men to 
keep five divisions at full strength. 

2 ‘Peaceful penetration’ got its name from German trade practices before the war. 

3 Carlile was now back with the 5th Battalion. 

4 The Ist Brigade was temporarily detached to another division. 

5 Carrier tanks were used to carry forward ammunition and supplies. 
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Chapter 7 Post-war Universal Training 1919-1929 


1 G.H. Knox had an unusual association with the regiment. He joined the Ist Battalion, Victorian 
Scottish Regiment, in November 1909 and, after promotion to captain, was absorbed into the 
52nd Infantry when the former was converted to the latter. He transferred to the 23rd Battalion 
AIF, then in Egypt, in March 1915 and was immediately promoted to major. During the Gallipoli 
campaign, he was appointed to command, in the rank of lieutenant colonel, in August 1915. In 
July 1916, in France, he was blown up by a mine and evacuated to England. After convalescing 
he was appointed to command No. 1 Command Depot and was awarded the CMG. He returned 
to Melbourne in April 1918 where he took discharge, to be appointed ADC to the Governor. In 
October 1918 he was appointed temporarily to command the 2nd Battalion 5th Infantry Regiment 
until November 1919, the 48th Battalion for two years, and the 52nd Battalion from 1922 to 1927. 
In December 1939 he took command of the 5th Battalion (Victorian Scottish Regiment), 
continuing briefly until 1 May 1940. Then he was appointed to command the 2nd Infantry 
Brigade in the rank of colonel. Promoted temporary brigadier in 1941, he had charge of the 
Queenscliff-Nepean Covering Force from March to August 1942, at which time he retired aged 
fifty-seven years. He was a Member of the Legislative Assembly from 1927 until his death in 1960. 
He was knighted in 1945. 
Both Mathieson and Johnston were in due course to be promoted through the ranks of captain 
and major, to command the battalion. 
The term ‘acting adjutant and temporary quartermaster’ applied to Citizen Force officers on 
part-time duty, as distinct from Australian Staff Corps officers whose appointment was titled 
‘adjutant and quartermaster (permanent)’. In fact, Citizen Force officers sometimes stayed in the 
appointment longer than did Staff Corps officers. 
4 WO2 Phelan was originally posted to the battalion in 1926 as an instructor, and records show 
him as appointed regimental sergeant major in 1930.’ However, it appears he began carrying out 
the duties of that appointment at an earlier time. 
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Chapter 8 Rebirth of Scottish traditions 1929-1939 


Officers, warrant officers and sergeants of all allied regiments were permanently honorary 

members of Gordons messes, as were those of the Royal Scots Greys and officers of the 2nd 

Battalion King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifles (The Sirmoor Rifles). The association with the Royal 

Scots Greys dates back to the combined charge of the two regiments at the Battle of Waterloo. 

2 General Sir 1.S.M. Hamilton, GCB, GCMG, DSO, TD, was Honorary Colonel of the Victorian 
Scottish Regiment from 31 July 1930 until his death on 12 October 1947. He was the first since 
Colonel Sir Malcolm McEacharn died in 1910. In 1914, as Inspector General of the Overseas 
Forces, he had visited the 13th Brigade camp at Lilydale in which the 52nd (Hobsons Bay) 
Infantry had had a part. He was Commander in Chief of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 
and was in command of the landing on Gallipoli. 

3 The titles ‘company sergeant major’, ‘regimental sergeant major’ and ‘regimental quartermaster 
sergeant’ have been abbreviated in the text because they are ordinarily so reduced when 
speaking. 

4 Captain Oliphant had been a member of the pre-war Administrative and Instructional! Staff, was 
the first RSM of the 6th Battalion AIF, and had been commissioned during the Great War of 
1914-18. After the war, in company with other members of the AIC, he had reverted to staff 
sergeant major with the honorary rank of captain. 

5 Lieutenant lan MacKenzie was a keen light-aircraft pilot. He was killed in a plane crash in 
January 1937. 

6 Shortly afterwards, Lieutenant Cobbledick left the regiment to go to England to join the RAF. 
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Chapter 9 Raising and training the 2/5th Battalion AIF 


1 Porter later commanded the 30th Brigade on the Kokoda Track in Papua in 1942. After the war he 
became Chief Commissioner of the Victoria Police. 

2 The 2/8th Battalion together with the 2/4th and 2/11th Battalions had been formed into the new 
19th Brigade, which became the third brigade of the 6th Division in place of the 18th Brigade, 
which was diverted to Britain. 

3 The Italians had the impression that they were faced by a considerable British force, when in 
fact, at this stage, the only British forces in contact with the Italians were light elements of the 
7th Armoured Division. 

4 During the siege of Tobruk, Colonel Cook commanded the Tobruk Line of Communication Sub 
Area, which was responsible for the very difficult task of keeping the garrison supplied. 


Chapter 10 Libya, Greece and Syria 1941 


1 2/5th Battalion War Diary, Medical War Diary, 5 January 1941, by Captain R.S. Smibert, AAMC. 
Long, in To Benghazi (p. 203n), gives the total number of 2/5th casualties as 69. 

2 Originally the 7th Australian Division was also included, but it was held in Egypt because of 
Rommel’s counteroffensive in Libya. 

3 The third brigade of the 7th Division, the 18th, was with the 9th Division in Tobruk. 

4 After the withdrawal from Greece, Headquarters Ist Australian Corps returned to Palestine. Soon 
after, Blamey became Deputy Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, and Lavarack became 
commander of the Ist Australian Corps. 


Chapter 11 Wau-Salamaua 1942-1943 


1 A.C. (Cam) Bennett claims that the ‘Jap Track’ was not mentioned until after thé battle for Wau. 
‘Brigade liked to say /ater’, he wrote, ‘that they knew all about the advance along it [Jap Track], 
but when the enemy came over the top of the range above Wandumi no one in the [Wau] valley 
had the slightest idea of their approach!’ Bennett concluded, ‘All this talk of outflanking was 
thought up later!’ 
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2 Cameron claims that Muir thought withdrawing to the river was ‘too much |i i , 
3 Captain A.H. Pearson of the 2/5th's Headquarters Company was also killed aa Oe Jaan 
4 Bennett thought, at first, that the figures on either side of the track were frightened natives 

5 After the war, Warfe commanded the 5th Battalion, Victorian Scottish Regiment. ; 

6 Neither McCarthy nor Dexter provide Australian casualty figures for operations in the Wau- 
Salamaua area before 23 April 1943. However, if we assume that the 2/5th suffered casualties at 
approximately the same rate before and after 23 April then the unit’s battle casualties from 28 
January to 24 August 1943 would come to a total of about 230. 


Chapter 12 Aitape-Wewak 1944-1945 


In October 1943 the Independent Companies were renamed Commando Squadrons, and placed 
under the 6th, 7th and 9th Divisional Cavalry Regiments which were given the 2/ prefix and 
renamed Cavalry (Commando) Regiments. The cavalry also supplied manpower for additional 
squadrons. Eventually each regiment had three squadrons, in addition there were two 
unattached squadrons giving a total of 11 squadrons in all. 

In 1943 anti-tank regiments were renamed tank-attack regiments, but were still often referred to 

by their original names. Since the Japanese had very few tanks (the XVIII Army had none) the 

anti-tank regiments were mostly re-equipped with 75-mm howitzers and 4.2-inch mortars, and 
also operated in an infantry role. The two 75-mm howitzers supporting the 2/5th Battalion were 
dragged along by about 80 natives. 

3 In the course of these last operations Stevens, at the government's direction and against his own 
wishes, had been released from the army to go to a senior appointment in the Commonwealth 
Public Service. : 

Adachi was later executed for war crimes committed by his men in the period 1942-45. 

4 These figures are from 17th Australian Infantry Brigade Report on Operations in the Aitape— 

Wewak Area, November 1944—August 1945, p. 81. Long, in The Final Campaigns (p. 385n), 

records the 2/Sth’s casualties for the campaign as 8 officers and 138 other ranks—20 more than 

the 17th Brigade’s figures. Perhaps Long’s figures include slightly wounded, not recorded in the 
brigade’s figures. 
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Chapter 13. The 5th Battalion (VSR) in the Second World War 1939-1944 


1 George Langley served in the Camel Corps in the First World War. After the Second World War 
he became headmaster of Melbourne High School. 

2 The 2/11th Battalion was a West Australian AIF unit recently returned from the Middle East. 

3 This Malay course proved valuable later in the Netherlands East Indies for briefing RAAF pilots 
and Army troops. 

4 John Michael Greig became a warrant officer (Ist class) wireless operator/air gunner with 10 
Squadron RAAF in the UK, after training in Canada 1943-44. 

5 A.P. Crow flew with the 2nd Squadron on air operations, including supply dropping to Australian 
Independent Company commandos on Timor. 


Chapter 14 The post-war regiment 1948-1960 


1 William R. (‘Abdul’) Guest, long-time army identity and tramway employee, cadet 1911, 49 Bn 
1913, 11 Bn AIF 1914-16, Ist Pnr Bn 1916-18, served Gallipoli, France, 14 Bn Signal Officer 
1919-24, enlisted 5 Bn 1924, transferred 2/5 Bn AIF 1939, 5 Bn VSR 1949. Awarded Belgian Croix 
de Guerre in First World War, and BEM 1958, died 20 December 1959, buried Fawkner cemetery 
attended by large crowd. , 2 

2 Ian Hartridge Lowen, businessman, born 8 January 1917, enlisted VSR 1935, commissioned 
1939, transferred 2/5th Bn AIF 1939, served Palestine, North Africa, Greece, Syria, New Guinea 
and Philippines, rejoined VSR 1948, CO 1951-54, Comd 4 Inf Bde 1956—59, Hon ADC to Gov-Gen 
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1958-61, Hon Col Aust Cadet Corps (S/Comd) 1965-72, Hon Col Monash University Regt 
1973-81, Patron 5 Bn Officers Association, National President CMF Association 1984-85. 
Awarded OBE and ED. 

3 Rupert James Hamer, lawyer and politician, born 29 July 1916, Melbourne University Regt 
1935-39, commissioned 19 August 1940 in 2/43 Bn AIF, served in Tobruk, Syria, Alamein, New 
Guinea, and in Europe as GSO2 Combined Operation at War Office, joined VSR 1948, CO 
1954-58, member Victorian Legislative Council 1958-71 and Legislative Assembly 1971-81, 
Premier of Victoria, appointed KCMG 1982. 

4 James Finlay Patrick, lawyer, born 30 June 1916, Melbourne University Regt 1935-40, Corps of 
Signals AIF 1940-45, commissioned 1942, served in Middle East and New Guinea, joined VSR 
1950, CO 1958-60, Comd & Staff Gp and CSTU 1960-72. Awarded AM 1983, OBE 1971 and ED. 
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